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PREFACE, 


TnK followiij^ pa^es treat of a period in our Indian liiatory of 
winch no connected account on a like H<'ale has hitherto been 
published They present in fact a concisef, yet full and careful, 
narrative of events m India from the first days of Lord Auckland 
dov^n to the last of Lord Lytton , that is, from 1830 to 188'\ or, 
ill <»ther words, from the eve of tln^ first to the close of the last 
AfjLdian War 

riie histi'ry of these forty-four years is in many \va\s the most 
r\cntful and important in the wdiolo history of our Indian rule. 
A mere glance at tlie contents of these voliimefl will suffice to 
slu'w tl o tnrh of this statement There are not a few still 
li\ mg w horn the events hcie described are rnnltcrs either of 
peisonal uxpciienco or of contemporary knowledge. Many of 
them w'll], no doubt,* be tempted to refresh their memories in the 
act of lightiriGr their battles o\t again lint 1 would fain hope 
that a much larger clas.s of younger men w’lll find their interest 
and advantage in following the record of those groat achievements 
in {x?ace and '^^ar, to which, m these pages, I have tried to do 
justice, HO far as it lay within my scojie and means, wutliout 
resjiect of persons or parties. They would le*arn, among other 
things, how' much their countrymen in India have done or 
attempted for the people among whom their lot \vasca8t, how 
nobly, on the whole, they wrought and suffered during the great 
crisis of 1857 ; and how far they have since succeeded in carrying 
out the kindly purposes of the lioyal Proclamation of 1858 

Books upon Indian subjects are seldom pojmlar in this country. 
Nothing short of a miracle, a great Indian Mutiny, or a new 
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Preface. 

Macaulay, will usually tempt the bulk of my countrymen to read 
through a volume of Anglo-Indian history, however full of 
stirring incidents and noteworthy deeds. Perhaps the historians 
themselves are in some degree to blame; but so it is. I have 
tried to make these volumes as readable as I could, with due 
regard for the reader’s patience, the laws of perspective, and the 
demands of historic truth. It remains for the public to judge 
how far the attempt has prospered 

A former history of mine, published some twenty years since, 
covered part of the same ground as this. But the present, though 
partly based upon the former, claims to be entirely a new growth, 
not a mere enlargement of the old design The authorities on 
which it is founded are generally indicated at the foot of each 
page 

The spelling of proper names usually follows'the s\stem now 
largely adopted by the Indian Government But names so well 
known as Calcutta, Cannpore, Meerut, ete., have been left 
unaltered. 

In conclusion, I would offer my heartiest thanks to all who so 
readily gave their names as subscribers to these volumes, before 
they had yet been placed m the ))rinter's hands 


BlACKHkATll, 

.1 iiffiint, 1886 


L. J. T. 
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BOOK I. 

LORD AUCKLAND AND LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


1836—1844. 




La.D. 1600-13.3 


INDIA UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

EETROSrECTTVE. 

When the yoiinp: Princess Victoria came to the throne of Eng- 
land on the 20111 tiunc, 1S37, Pritish India was still ruled by the 
servants of that great merchant company which traced its origin 
to the hist years of Queen Elizabeth. It was in December, IGOO, 
that II chartered body of English merchants trading to the East 
Indies start'd on that career of peaceful-seeming enterprise, which 
ended in the conquest of a territory almost as large and populous as 
all Europe. Their modest capital of 75,000 enabled them to fit 
out five vessels, which in due time Captain Eancaster brought 
homo laden with goods from Java and Sumatra, and with booty 
captured from the Portuguese. Those were the days when every 
trader in Eastern seas fought as it were for his own hand, with 
.small regard for the rights whether of rival traders or of the 
people with whom he sought to do business. To bring home a 
rich cargo by fair means or by foul, and to coerce or outwit all 
who stood in their way, was the principle which the servants of 
the East India Company seemed content to follow for many years 
to come. In this, bo it remembered, thej'' did but reflect the bold, 
eager, violent spirit of their own age. 

Some years of mingled trade and fighting elapsed before our 
countrymen gained their first secure footing on Indian ground. 
Jalal-ud-diu Akbar, the greatest and wisest of India’s Moghal 
Emperors, closed his long reign in 1605. Eivo years later his 
son Jahangir gave Captain Hawkins leave to establish an Eng- 
lish factory at Surat, an old port on the western seaboard near 
the mouth of the Tapti, about a hundred and eighty miles to the 
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north of Bombay. Not till after some more fightings with the 
Portugnese did the Imperial edict, as renewed in 1613, translate 
itself into an accomplished fact. Thenceforth till near the close 
of the same century, Surat continued to be the headquarters of 
English trade and influence in the East. 

From time to time new settlements sprang up here and there 
along the Indian seaboard. In 1639 the factory at Armagaum 
was removed further northward to Madras In 1644,* thanks 
to Dr. Boughton’s successful cure of Shah Jahan’s daughter, the 
Company were allowed to set up factories within the mouth of the 
Hhghli, and to carry on Tree trade with the rich and populous pro- 
vince of Bengal. In 1651 they gained a footing at Hughli, some 
miles above the future capital of British India. To their Bengal trade 
in silks and cottons was erelong added a brisk trade in saltpetre, 
for which their new factory near Patna on the Ganges became 
the mart. In 1668 the island of Bombay, w’ith its noble harbour, 
passed into the Company’s hands from those of its new possessor, 
Charles II. At Chatanatti, in 1690, Job Chamock founded the modest 
settlement which, after some strange turns of fortune, grow into 
the Calcutta of Clive and Warren Hastings, During the twenty 
years that followed the Restoration of Charles II , m spite of a 
Dutch war, of quarrels with Moghal Nawdbs, of attacks from 
plundering Mardthas, of strong and jealous rivals from all parts of 
Europe, the profits of the Company’s Indian trade rose from a 
hundred thousand to a million pounds a yeai. 

Then followed a season of untoward warfare, provoked by the 
aggressive policy of Sir Josiah Child, the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, who found an active helpmate in his brother, Sir John. 
An unequal contest with the might of Aurangzib, the last great 
emperor of Babar’s line, brought the Company’s fortunes m 1690 
to a very low ebb. But Aurangzib had no mind to push too far 
his quarrel with the turbulent traders, who helped to increase his 
rpvenues, and revenged themselves at a pinch by blockading his 
ports and. seizing vessels laden wdth merchandise or with pilgrims 
bound for Mecca. When his opponents sued for peace, he was 
ready to grant it on payment of a moderate fine. In 1690 the 
Company regained their forfeit factories, and w'ere allovred to 
trade with the Emperor’s subjects as freely as before 

During the next fifty years their servants in India kept clear 
of all wanton embroilments with the native powers. The plague 

* This appears to be the true date, as gi\en bj Broome in his ** History of the 
Bengal Army.” 
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of ** interlopers,** wbo trAded with or ivitbont a licenoe in Indian 
ports, continued to vex them for some jears longer, and a rival 
Company brought down the prices of Indian wares at home. But 
the first year of Queen Anne’s reign saw the two companies finally 
merged into one, whoso sole aim for many years afterwards was to 
increase its dividends by peaceful means, amidst the clash of 
arms on both continents, and the busy rivalry of French, Dutch, 
and other European traders in the East. Guarded by the guns 
of Fori William, the new settlement at Calcutta grew and pros- 
pered in spite of the annoyances sometimes offered by Moghal 
Viceroys in Bengal, and of the raids of those ubiquitous Mardtlias 
who were already tearing in pieces the wide empire of Akbar and 
Aurangzib. While Marlborough was beating the French in 
Flanders and on the Rhine, while George II. was adding at 
Dettingen to the laurels be had won at Oudenarde, the fortified 
factories along the Indian coast and far up the rivers of Bengal, 
became the seats of a steadily growing trade, and furnished a 
safe shelter to thousands of natives from the greed or the tyranny 
of their own countrymen 

But all tliis >vas altered by the issues of the war which broke 
out in 1744 betw'oen France and England, and threatened for a 
time to drive the English factors out of all their settlements in 
Southern India After the peace of Aix-la-Chapello in 1749, the 
English m India, following the example of their French rivals, 
began to drill their own Sepoys, to increase their armaments, 
and to interfere for their own ends in the quarrels of the neigh- 
Iw.uring princes During the wars which followed the death of 
^iizam-ul-Mulk, founder of a great kingdom in the Dakhaii still 
ruled by his descendants, the soldiers of the rival French and 
English companies were always to be found fighting on opposite 
sides, in behalf of rival claimants for the thrones of Haidrabad 
und the Carnatic Ere long the fight for empire thus begun 
from Madras and Pondicherry, was taken up by Clive and his 
successors m Bengal. When the hero of Arkot had become the 
Mctor of Plassy, and ihe horrors of the Black Hole had been 
requited by the overthrow and death of Suraj-ud-daula, when 
the British flag waved over Chandanagar and the Dutch at 
Chinsura had been driven to sue for peace, when Knox and his 
hardy warriors had rescued Patna, and chased the new Moghal 
Emperor, in 17G0, across the borders of Bah4r, then it was 
that Colonel Robert Clive, the Governor of Fort William, know 
himself virtual master of the largest and richest province in the 
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Moghal Empire. The capture of Pondicherry in the beginning 
of 1761 crowned the series of achievements which, in less than 
four years, transformed a company of peaceful merchants into a 
gpnoat political power. From that time forth the countrymen of 
Dupleix and Lally strove in vam against the destiny which led 
their English rivals up the path of empire in the East. 

Within ten years after the Black Hole tragedy the East India 
Company had dictated terms to half the princes of India, had 
seen Shah A lam, the Moghal Emperor, stoop to receive a pension 
ut their hands, and had thwarted the Maratha Bcaguo in all their 
eHorts to retrieve the great disaster of Panipat.* Clive himself, 
however, would not, even if ho could, forecast the future which 
awaited his countrymen. To the Court of Directors ho declared 
his “ resolution and hope always to confine their possessions to 
the provinces already won for them. To go any farther was ‘‘ a 
scheme so extravagantly ambitious tlint no government in its 
senses would ever dream of it.’’ 

To bo content with what ho had and to govern justly, was tho 
burden of his letters homo during tho two years of his second 
administration. The Company also were of tho same mind. For 
some years Clive’s successors adhered to tho policy thus laid 
down. Even IV^arren Hostings, tho first and perhaps the greatest 
of our Indian Governors- General, crowned his long, stormy, and 
successful i career with ^ho addition only of a few hundred 
square miles to tho Company’s realm. But events always proved 
too powerful for tho best-disposed body of directors and the most 
upright^ moderate, or compliant of Govemors-General. Once 
launched on the eddying sea of Indian politics, onco drawn into 
tho treacherous current of state i-olations with neighbouring 
powers, tho Company found itself no longer free to follow its own 
good counsels, come what might. Liondon and Calcutta were so 
far apart that tho answer to a letter sent from cither place to 
the other was seldom received within the year. The supreme 
Government at Calcutta wielded an imperfect, an oft-disputed 
sway over tho Governments of Bombay and Madras. Between 
Calcutta and each of the minor capitals communication was slow 
and uncertain. Hastings himself could do little to arrest or 
mitigate the mischief due to official cowardice, rashness, or mis- 

* Tho battle of Pihiipat, fought in 1761 by the Mardthas against the Moghals 
mad Afghans under Ahmad Shah, broke the rising power of the former, and 
'weakened instead of saving the Moghal Empire ; thus paving the way for the 
English conquest of India. 
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understanding at Madras and Bombay* In bis own oonncil be 
was long thwarted and overruled by colloa.gues strong in the sup- 
port of powerful friends at borne. The Court of Directors were not 
seldom divided against themselves, and behind the Court stood 
the Ministers of the Crown and a large body of East Indian Pro- 
prietors, whose view's and wishes often clashed with the policy 
upheld in Deadenhall Street. Kor was it strange that a company 
engaged in the twofold business of trade and statecraft, should be 
driven sometimes to adapt its public policy tcu.its commercial 
needs. 

“ Thus far and no farther,” may the Directors have thought 
when Clive, in 1757, secured for the Company full lordship over 
a few districts of Bengal. Thus far and no farther,** Clive 
himself thought when, in 1765, the Emperor of Delhi bestowed 
upon his English friends the sovereignty of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, 
and the N’orthern Sarkhars. “ Thus far and no farther,*' was the 
cry repeated again and again as one province or district after 
another fell by war or treaty into the same hands. Hastings 
might be censured by his masters and impeached by Parliament 
for his dealings with Native princes but Banaras somehow 
became a province of British India, and Champion’s victory over 
the Bohillas led by easy and progressive stages to Dalhousie’s 
annexation of Oudh. A grievous famine in Bengal, and the 
growing pressure of their debts at home, impelled the Company 
in 1772 to stand forth as Dewan *’ of their own province, and to 
replace with their own servants the Native officers who had 
hitherto governed* the country in the name of a titular Nawdb 
While the Directors were inveighing against “ the rage for nego 
tiations, treaties, and alliances,” which sought to turn them into 
“ umpires of Indostan,” their servants at Madras had been drawn 
into a perilous warfare, followed by a disastrons peace, with 
Haidar Ali, the ambitious ruler of Maisur. Deserted presently 
in his need by his English allies, Haidar wreaked his vengeance 
in the war of 1780 ; the beginning of a long and deadly struggle, 
which ended only in the death of his terrible son Tippn, and the 
absorption of half his kingdom into the British pale. 

Meanwhile in Bombay also the “ rage for negotiations, treaties, 
and alliances,” had borne fruit in a bewildering tangle of wars, 
treaties, intrigues, misunderstandings with this or that member 
of the Mardtha League. By the treaty of Sdlbai in 1782 
Hastings broke np the union of the Mardthas with Maisur, and 
put ofE for some years the inevitable fight for empire between the 
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cjonritryinen of Sivaji and their Cngflibh rivals. At the close of the 
eighteenth century no Native power except the Marathas barred 
the way to English supremacy over the shattered empire of the 
Moghals. 

JDuring the vigorous rule of the Marquis Wellesley the great 
straggle began, famous for the victories won against formidable 
odds by the soldiers of Lake and Arthur Wellesley. Disheartened 
by a swift succession of defeats, the Mai atha leaders, one after 
another, bowed to their fate, and fresh provinces were added to 
the rule of a Company which still resented the greatness thrust 
upon it against its will by the zeal of its own agents, or the force 
of circumstances outside their control. The glorious little 
man " — as Metcalfe called him — who in seven years had placed 
all India within the-Satlaj at his feet, was received at home with 
a vote of censure from the wise men of Leadenhall Street, whose 
injunctions to keep the peace and to forbear from meddling in 
the concerns of Native States he had been driven to disobey. 
His immediate successors did their best to contract the sphere of 
English influence, and to fix the bounds of English rule in India. 
But even Lord Minto had to stop by force the raids of Holkar’s 
lieutenants against the Rajah of Berar ; nor had Lord Moira been 
long in India, when Nipalese insults provoked a war which issued 
in the conquest of Kamaon, and the planting of an English resident 
at Katlimandd. 

On the same ruler, thenceforth known as the Marquis of Hastings, 
devolved the yet larger task of hunting down the Pmdari bands 
in Central India, and taking up the challenge once more hurled 
by thd Maiathas at their former foes. In the course of one year 
his work was accomplished. Before the end of 1818 Baji Rao, 
the last of the Peshwas, had ceased to reign at Puna, the Rajah 
of Berdr was a (hroneless wanderer, while Sindia and Holkar, 
shorn of much territory, figured only as vassal princes of an 
empire whose centre was neither Delhi nor Puna, but Calcutta. 

The Nizam of the Dakhan and the King of Oudh alike ruled 
by sufferance of a power whose will had become law in every 
Native Court. The laot traces of Moghal rule lingered only ac 
Delhi, in the palace of its pensioned Emperor. The long-descended 
princes of Rajputdna gave their allegiance more or less cheerfully 
to masters as merciful as Akbar and mightier than Aurangzib. 
Even Ranjit Singh, the founder of a great Sikh kingdom beyond 
the Satlaj, saw fit to curb his ambition within the bounds pre- 
scribed by those masterful neighbours who had stepped between 
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him and his intended victims, the Sikh Chiefs of Sirhind. From 
Cape Comorin to the Satlaj, from Gujarat to the borders of Assam, 
all India rested in peace and seeming contentment, under the sway 
oi* the supervision of an English viceroy appointed by the Crown 
to govern in the name of the East India Company. With the final 
overthrow of the Mai atha power w hich had done so much to break 
up the Moghal Empire, and had since fought so vainly to stem the 
tide of British conquest, a new reign of peace, order, and general 
progress may be said to have begun for some hundred and fifty 
millions of people of diverse tongues, creeds, and characters, in a 
country wdiich for more than a hundred years had been labouring 
through an endless whirl of anarchy and armed strife. 

There was little rest, however, for their English masters even 
now". A few years later, in 1824, Lord Amherst w'ent unwillingly 
to w’ar with the King of Burma, whose troops were already march- 
ing on Bengal. In spite of many difficulties and some mismanage- 
ment, fortune once more smiled on our arms, and Assam, Arakan, 
and Tcnasscrim w’ere added to the Company’s Indian possessions. 
Under the beneficent rule of Lord William Bentinck, India en- 
joyed seven or eight years of almost unbroken peace, of slow but 
steady progress in civilized well-being. In his efforts to carry 
out the policy enjoined on him by the Court of Directors, he was 
aided as much, perhaps, by the strength of his own convictions 
and the bent of his own nature, as by the drift of circumstances 
w’orking on his bide. Yet even Lord William Bentinck had to 
put fo^th a hand of power against savage tyrants like the Hajali 
of Ktirg, and unjust or incompetent rulers like the Kajahs of 
Jodhpur and Maisiir, and the King of Oudh. Both Kurg and 
Maisur were forfeited to the Company, and the little State of 
Kacliar on the North-Eastern Frontier lapsed peacefully to the 
same masters on the death of its childless Kajab in 1832. A stern 
w^arning from the Governor-General put off for some time longer 
the doom that hung over the misgoverned kingdom of Oudh. 

When Lord W. Bentinck left India in the spring of 1835, the 
task of governing that great and populous country in accordance 
with English notions of what was best for a mass of dark-skinned 
peoples, ruled by a few thousand wKite-faced foreigners from a far- 
off land, had been carried forw^ard through all hindrances and 
wrong turnings with a fair measure of practical success. Each 
viceroy in his turn had added something to the foundations laid 
by Warren Hastings and his friend Impey. These two, the first 
Governor- General and the first Chief Justice of Bengal, laboured 
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zealonBlj, and not in vain, to evolve order out of tlie existing 
chaos, and to promote by all just and lawful means the welfare of 
the millions for "whom they legislated. Lord North s Regulating 
Act of 1773 had marked the intrusion of a now Lnglish induenco 
into the Company’s afiBairs ; an influence which, for good or evil, 
was to leaven the whole process of Indian government. By this 
measure Parliament declared the actual supremacy of the Crown 
over the dominions ruled by the Company. The Governor-General, 
the members of his Council, the Judges of the Supremo Court, 
wSro all appointed directly or in effect by the Ministers of the 
Crown, without much regard for the wishes of the Company by 
whom their salaries were to bo paid.* Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 
carried yet further the principle applied, by Lord North. It re- 
duced the Court of Directors to little more than a machine for 
registering the decrees of a Ministerial Board of Control. Tho 
former, indeed, were still left free to wield witlnn certain limits 
their old povers and patronage in purely Indian affairs ; but on all 
matters of high policy, tho orders of tho Secret Committee at the 
India House w'ero inspired, dictated, revised, or sanctioned by the 
Minister who sat in Cannon Row’. 

In spite of ihis arrangement, w’hich tended to mix up the 
shadow with the substance of sovereign pow’or, and to place 
India’s future in the hands of a Minister who might or might not 
care to exert his full autliority, the work of government in India 
wont forward smoothly enough under Lord Cornwallis and his 
feuocessors India was still a long w’ay from England, * and a 
Governor- General who could override tho votes of his Council 
might still pursue at his leisure the policy which circumstances 
seemed to enjoin- To Lord Cornw'allis belongs the chief credit 
for those retorms w'hich defined the duties of collectors and judges, 
planted law-courts in every district, and raised the character with 
the pay of the Company’s civil servants in Bengal. It is to bo 
regretted that some of his reforms w’ere effected at the cost of his 
native subjects, w’ho found themselves excluded at one stroke from 
all but tlio low^est ranks in tho public service of their own country. 
A certain increase of administrative efficiency, and a steady im- 
provement in tho moral tone of tho Company’s English servants, 
were attended by the growth of jobbery and extortion among the 
ill-paid native underlings, w’ho abased to their owrn advantage tho 
{KWor they still wielded in a country governed by a tew score 

* Hastings himself was appointed by the Crown : his successors were to be 
nominated by tho Company, subject always to the Crown’s approval. 
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foreigners. J^Tor could any plea of State necessity ;|o«iify the 
exclusion of competent natives from all those roads to preferment 
which had remained open, alike to Hindu and Mohammadan, even 
in the worst days of Moghal rule. 

On the reforms effected by Lord Cornwallis in the land-revenue 
systems of Bengal, time and experience have passed a more 
favourable verdict. Immemorial custom had always assigned to 
successive rulers of India a large, if fluctuating, share in the 
revenues derived from the land. In Bengal the .State’s share had 
come to be levied on the Zamindars, or revenue-farmers, whom 
Hastings everywhere found claiming ownership of the lands 
which had once belonged to the old village communities. Under 
his rule tbo assessments for laiijd-revenno were revised at the end 
of every five years. In 1789 Lord Cornwallis decreed a new 
assessment for ten years. In 1793 the new settlement was made 
perpetual. From that time forth the Zamindars of Bengal 'were 
to hold their lands for ever, on certain conditions, at the rent-rates 
fixed in 1789. Against the leading principle of this great 
measure, security of tenure at a rate fixed once for all, it has 
since been often objected that the Grovemment thereby sur- 
rendered its right to readjust the land-tax — its main source of 
revenue — to any subsequent rise in the money value of tho land. 
But this objection has already found a practical answer in the 
steadily-growing revenues that mark the industrial and com- 
mercial progress of Bengal. 

It were vain, however, to deny that tho good effects of tho 
Perpetual Settlement were marred for a time, and hindered by 
grave faults of detail. So high w’^as the rate of assessment,* so 
summary tho process of collection, that a great many Zamindars 
were sold out of the estates, their title to which had just been 
formally declared. Of the old peasantry, whose right to their 
ancestral holdings the new law asserted, while it failed sufficiently 
to guard, large numbers were speedily reduced to the condition of 
rack-rented tenants- at-will, or were fain to cultivate as mere serfs 
the fields which had once been theirs by right of inheritance or 
long prescription. If the new law bore in some things too hard 
upon the Zamindars, the latter took their revenge w’lth interest 
upon the Ray at s, or husbandmen, who saw their leases withheld, 
their rents raised under any pretext, their goods distrained with- 
out due notice, and themselves ground down by ever new and 
illegal demands. “ Not a child can be bom,” wrote the Joint 
Magistrate of Rangpur in 1815; not a head religiously shaved^ 
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not a son married, not a daughter given in marriage, not even one 
of the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an immediate visitation 
of calamity upon the Rayat,” in the shape of a new cess levied by 
the landlord’s agent on his worldly goods. Lord Hastings him- 
self, a few years later, declared that on all the larger estates the 
class of village proprietors “ appeared to be in a train of annihila- 
tion,” and would soon be extinct in default of a remedy which, 
after “the license of twenty years,” it might perhaps be too late 
to apply. 

Too late, indeed, it was to undo the mischief w^rought by official 
blundering. Rut, in spite of all such draw'backs to the success 
of an experiment made perhaps too hastily, under conditions more 
or less harmful to the general weal, the new Settlement cannot be 
said to have ultimately missed its mark. After many years of 
dire confusion and distress a now class of landed gentry, enriched 
by Imde and money-lending, rose upon the w’recks of other men’s 
fortunes into a position of assured importance, if not of much 
political power. As an Indian district after a year of famine 
yields larger crops than it had ever done before, so did Bengal in 
due time begin to enter upon a career of unwonted prosperity 
Waste lands were gradually brought under the plough; vast tracts 
of jungle gave jilaco to fruitful fields; and the growing wealth of 
the province opened out new channels of trade and industry to 
its growing population, as well as new sources of income to the 
State As the pressure of the land-tax grew yearly bghter its 
collection became easier, cheaper, and less nncertam What of 
hardship and injustice the Rayats might still incur at the hands 
of gra.spirig Zamindars and hungry middlemen, later legislation 
has done something notew^orthy to redress And to the silent 
working of the Perpetual Settlement may chiefly be ascribed the 
exemption which Bengal has on the whole enjoyed from the 
famines that afflicted her in bygone days. 

Tn other parts of British Xndia the land-revenue was gradually 
settled on very different bases from those adopted for Bengal. In 
Madras a series of experiments, carried on for a quarter of a 
century, issued in 1820 in the adoption of the Rayatwar Settle- 
ment — a scheme inseparably linked wdth the name of Sir Thomas 
Munro, the new Governor of Madras, one of the ablest of those 
soldier-statesmen w hose deeds grace some of the fairest pages in 
our Indian history. Thenceforth the bulk of the land-revenue in 
his province was assessed, year by year and field by field, on each 
individual rayat, or husbandman, at rates w^hich varied with the 
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cHaracter of tHe land and the valne of tlie crops raised. If the 
tree is to be judged hy its fruits, it must be allowed that this 
settlement, however plausible and even beneficent in theory, has 
practically failed to promote either the welfare of the R&yat or 
the prosperity of the State.”* The cultivated area of Madras has 
increased but slowly, while, owing to large but necessary reductions 
in the State demand, the land-revenue yields much less than it 
once did in proportion to the number of fields assessed.! 

A modified form of the Rayatwdr settlement was introduced into 
the provinces ruled from Bombay. Here, however, the principle 
of yearly assessments gave place to settlements for fixed terms 
of ten, twenty, and finally of thirty years. In the North-West 
Provinces, on the other hand,^the initial labours of Holt Mac- 
kenzie bore fruit some years later in the settlement undertaken 
by Robert Bird. To no abler hands could Lord W. Bentinck 
have entrusted the task of rectifying and completing the process 
first outlined by Lord Hastings, a ruler as successful in peace as in 
war. Under Bird’s auspices J the land-revenue was settled on 
the Village System for a term of thirty years. In other words, the 
patSl or head man of each village community had to collect and 
pay over to Government the jama, or lump sum, charged on all 
the crop-bearing lands in his village ; the several shares being 
settled among the landholders themselves by the Panch&yat or 
village council. Under this settlement, carried out with infinite 
care and studied moderation, the fertile provinces watered by the 
Jamna and the Ganges, emerged from a state of chronic disorder 
into one of general, if not always unchecked prosperity. 

During the ten years of his Indian rule. Lord Hastings had 
proved himself not only a successful soldier, but a statesman 
second perhaps to none of his class. The same ruler who planned 
and personally conducted the great campaigns against the Marathas 
and Pindaris, threw himself with equal energy and clearness of 
aim into the work of administrative reform. In the trying climate 
of Calcutta he spared neither time nor pains in mastering the details 
of his business, in taking counsel with the ablest and wisest of 
his subordinates, and in seeing his own orders properly carried out. 
He had the courage, at that time great, to take a leading part in 

* Marsbinan’s “History of India,” vol. ii. p. 360 

t According to Dr. W, Hunter, in the twenty-five years before 1879 the average 
rates per acre were reduced by over 23 per cent. 

t He was President of the Revenue Board for the North-West Provinces during 
Lord W. Bentiock’s rule. 
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the fotmdicg of schools and colleges for native pnpils, and to 
forward the sale of the first native newspaper ever printed in 
Bengal.* From the English press in India ho removed the censor- 
ship imposed by Lord Wellesley. The canal which had once fed 
Delhi with sweet water from the Jamna was thoronghly restored. 
But perhaps his greatest achievement lay in the region of finance. 
In spite of costly wars and other drains upon his treasury, Liord 
Hastings, without recourse to new taxation, added about six 
millions a year to the Company’s revenue, whioji thus yielded a 
rich surplus rising over three millions in the last year of his 
rule. Within ten years the foreign trade of India had grown 
from fourteen to more than nineteen millions sterling, while the 
Company’s credit in 1823 stood at a premium of 14 per cent, 
on a public debt which, thanks to his careful management, had 
been increased by" only two millions and a third. t 

Under his successor, Lord Amherst, these fair prospects were 
speedily overclouded. In the course of five years, memorable 
chiefly for the Burmese War and the fall of Bhartpur, the Com- 
pany’s debt was increased by ten millions, while the yearly 
surpluses were replaced by deficits of a million and more. 
Happier in his opportunities. Lord William Bentinck set himself 
to improve the Company’s finances with such success that in 1835 
he left behind him a surplus of a million and a half. But he 
left other legat'ies of yet more solid and lasting value. Before 
the end of 1829 he had issued the decree which made Sntti or 
the burning of Hindu widows punishable as murder throughout 
British India. Next year he proclaimed a war of extirpation against 
the Thags, a brotherhood of secret murderers w'ho, in the name of 
their goddess Eali, were wont to attack and strangle in lonely 
places the unwary travellers they had marked out for plunder. 
The task of hunting down these ruffians, who plied their fearful trade 
in Central and Southern India, devolved mainly on Major William 
Slceman, who, aided hy a staff of picked subordinates, tracked them 
into their secret lairs, caught two thousand of them in six years, 
and fairly broke the neck of a monstrous organism which had 
flourished even through many years of British rule. 

Nor did Lord W. Bentinck’s reforming efforts stop here. No 
statesman of his day seems to have been more alive to the 

The Samd^har JDarpan, or Mirror of News, started by the Serampdr Mission, 
t In 1822-3 it amounted to £29,382,000, the interest on which stood at 
£1,762,000 (Wilson’s British India,” vol. ii. p. 399), The total rovenne 
exceeded £28,000,000. 
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mischievone injustice of excluding^ the natives of India from all 
but the lowest offices ir the public service of their own lazid. This 
was the cardinal error of Lord Cornwallis’s i)olicy ; an error due 
less in fact to the prevalence of native corruption or to any other 
flaws in the native character than to the patronage which an 
^English Company would naturally wield in behalf of its own 
friends and followers- To retrieve the error, to repair the injustice 
so far as he could, was an object on which Lord W. Bentinok 
had set his heart. It was accomplished in 1831, when a new 
class of native judges, drawing from £500 to £750 a year, was 
empowered to decide all civil suits up to the value of Rs. 5,000-* 
It was also declared that no native should thenceforth be debarred 
from ofiice on account of caste, creed, or race. Besides opening 
the doors of office to native Cfhristians, he took care that the old 
native laws of inheritance should be docked of those provisions 
which forbade the descent of property to heirs of another creed 
than that of their forefathers- Among other measures ordained 
or sanctioned by the same wise ruler, was the supplanting of 
Persian by some native language in the law-courts of the different 
provinces, the foundation of a medical college for Natives in Cal- 
cutta, and the introduction of English teaching into the State- 
aided schools of Bengal. 

This attempt to encourage the study of Western lore and science 
by means of a language unknown to the mass of native scholars 
marks a new turning-point in our Indian policy. Former rulers 
of India, from Hastings onwards, had aimed at stimulating native 
culture by the methods dear not only to Indian Pandits but to 
Englishmen learned in the classic or the spoken languages of the 
East. They held with scholars like Sir William Jones, Edward 
Colebrooke, and Horace Wilson, that the study of Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian offered the best channels for the diffusion of 
general knowledge and the surest means of improving the ver- 
naculars themselves for all literary and educative purposes. On 
the other hand, a new school of statesmen and thinkers, imbued 
with the spirit of an ago of political reform and intellectual 
enterprise, and filled whether with pity for Indian superstitions or 
with a fine insular scorn for all foreign prejudices, declared in 
effect that the time had come for essaying the moral conquest of 
the people whom our arms had already subdued. India was to 

* In Madras the limit of value was placed at lO^OOOrs., and in Bombay no limit 
at all was required. 
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sit thenceforth at the feet of her new Gamaliel, who could guide 
her out of her olden darkness into all the knowledge, secular and 
spiritual, of modem Europe. 

Foremost among the champions of the new Anglicism, itself 
born of that sense of mastery which success in great enterprises 
ailways confirms, were Charles Trevelyan of the Bengal Civil 
Service and Thomas Babington Macaulay, the fourth or law-- 
member of the Govemor-Generars Council, as remodelled in 
As head of the Indian Board of Education, the brilliant 
essaj ist of a later day, scoffed in his own peremptory fashion at 
the artificial encouragement which his Board had hitherto given 
te the study of “ absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd 
physics, and absurd theology.” His friend and relative, the 
future Sir Charles Trevelyan, pleaded earnestly on the same side, 
while the pious and learned Dr. Duff, as head of the Scotch 
Kirk Mission in Calcutta, had already founded a school in which 
all things needful w'ere taught by means of English alone. 

To the movement thus conducted in India a marked impulse 
had meanwhile been given by the course of legislation at home. 
When the Company’s charter was renewed by Parliament in 1813 
for twenty years more, their old right of exclusive trade with 
India was utterly swept away by the same Act w^hich still secured 
them in full possession of the China trade. Under the Charter 
Act of 1833 this shred of monopoly finally disappeared. That 
“ two-headed monster,” a Company w hich traded as w^ell as fought 
and ruled,* w^as thus at length transformed into a purely political 
body, ruling India by sufferance of an English Parliament for a 
fixed term of years, under conditions which carried still farther 
the dissolving process of 1784. Thenceforth the full righf of anv 
European not only to settle but to buy or rent land in any part of 
India wras specially secured, to tho disgust of the Court of Directors 
and the full contentment of XiOrd AV^illiam Bentinck. In spite of 
the traditional jealousy of interlopers, India thus became an open 
field for that English enterprise wrhich had already gained a foot- 
ing in the indigo-plantatioim of Bengal. 

Under the same Act the Governor- General of Bengal was trans- 
formed into Governor- Gqjxeral of India, a change which carried 
with it full powers of control over the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay. To the three members of his Supreme Council was 
As far back as 1/65 Holvrel], of Black Hole renown, had written that ‘*a 
teding wd a fighting company is a two-headed monfctsr in nature that cannot exist 
long (Kaye's “ Administration of the East India Company ”). 
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added a foartb, whose special duty was to aid the Council 
in making laws and regulations for the whole Indian empire. 
The legislative powers thus taken from the minor Governments 
and centred in “ the Govemor-Geneml in Council,’* were limited 
only by the veto of the India House Board. The North-West 
Provinces were to have a Government of their own ; the Governor- 
General retaining for himself the direct government of Bengal. The 
new seat in the Supreme Council fell to Macaulay, who with the 
training of a la-wyer combined scholarship worthy ef Dr. Johnson, 
literary talents of the first order, and the reputation of a rising 
statesman in the ranks of the dominant Whig party. What India 
gained by his labours in one direction we have already seen. How 
much he did to improve and simplify the old methods of dealing 
with crime, was hardly known till many years later, when the 
Indian Penal Code which Macaulay himself had drafted became 
law'. 

One of the first fruits of the new powers entrusted to the 
Supreme Council ivasthe Act which declared the Press throughout 
India free. Practical freedom the Press had on the whole enjoyed 
for some years past, but the harsh law s under which Mr. Silk 
Buckingham had been deported m 1823 were still unrepealed 
when Lord W. Bentinck returned home in 1835. Happily his 
successor for the time being was Sir Charles Metcalfe, a civil 
servant of the Company who had made his mark as a diplomatist 
under Lord Wellesley, had since helped to mould the policy of 
one Native Court after another, and had finally borne a leading 
part in all the State business done by the Governor- GeneraTs 
Council. His ripe experience was enhanced by a rare freedom* 
from class prejudice, while the strength of his convictions 
displayed itself as readily in action as in speech. The reform 
which his predecessor had declared inevitable, Metcalfe in one 
moment brought to pass. Aided and encouraged by Macaulay’s 
eloquent pen, he carried out his purpose in the Act of September, 
1835, which left the Press unshackled by any form of State 
control, and free to speak its mind out before the w'orld within 
the limits prescribed by the law of Bngland. 

This great measure, as wise iu principle as it w'as boldly 
carried through, brought Metcalfe’s Indian career to a sndden 
close. Official persons and classes have a natural if rather foolish 
dislike to public criticism; and a great many people connected 
with India looked npon a free Press as the worst of all dangers 
to the British rule. It has proved in fact among the best of 

von. I. c 
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safeguards, if its uses be but rightly understood. The Court of 
Directors, however, could not forgive the ablest of their servants, 
the most popular statesman of his day in India, for daring to 
prove the honesty and courage of his own convictions at their 
expense. A few mouths ago they had pleaded hard for the right 
to appoint him Governor- General in Lord W. Bentinck’s room. 
Now they refused to name him even for the Government of 
Madras. In the following March Lord Auckland, the new 
Governor- General, landed at Calcutta, and shortly afterwards 
Sir Charles Metcalfe exchanged the service of the Company for 
a career of fresh distinction under the Crowm. 

NOTE TO CHAPTER L 

At this time our Indian Empire, including of course the Native States, embraced 
all India within the Satlaj and the eastern borders of Sind. Its northern boundary 
was the Himalayas about Simla and Almora. On the east it marched with the 
Eurman frontier along Assam, Arakan, and Tenasserim. Its whole area exceeded 
],S00,000 square miles, of which about 700,000 were ruled directly by the 
Company’s ofliceis. The population of British India at this period must have 
numbered about 140 millions, of which at least .^>0 millions may be assigned to 
Bengal and Assam, and 25 millions to the North-Western Provinces, which had just 
been placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. The Aryan Hindus formed the great 
bulk of the population in most parts of the country, even in Bengal, wliere many 
millions of the i»eople are Mohammadaus by creed but Hindus by descent. In 
Madras, on the other hand, where the people are nearly all Hindu by creed, the 
bulk are probably of Dravidian, that is, of non-Aryan descent. In Bombay, which 
consisted chiefly of provinces wrested from the Manlthas in 1818, the Mardtha 
or Hindu clement largely prevailed. Of the native territories within the British 
pale, Ritjputdna, a cluster of States of different sizes, was peopled mainly by 
Hindus; Haidrabdd by Mussulmans of Afghan or Moghal descent. In Oudh, 
Maisur, Travankor, in the Maratha States of Central and Western India, the popu- 
lation w’as mostly Hindu. The .same may be said of what are now the Central 
Provinces. Among the hills and jungles throughout the country were scattered 
some ten millions of Bhils, Kbilnds, Kols, Sdntdis, and other wild races of an 
Australasian or Mongolian type. 
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CHAPTER Jr. 

IHE EVE OF WAR. 

Lord Auckland’s rule began as peacefully as Lord W. Bentinck^s. 
His first lessons in administration bad been learned at the 
English Admiralty. He had all the industry and the active 
habits needed for his new office, combined with an easy temper 
and a large share of common sense. He had gone out to India 
pledged to lose no occasion of “ doing good to his fellow- 
creatures, of promoting education and knowledge, and of ex- 
tending the blessings of good government and happiness to 
millions in India.” Such were the words in which he addressed 
his hearers at a farewell dinner given by the Court of Directors 
to their new lord-deputy. 

One of the first questions which called for his decision con- 
cerned the policy of exempting Europeans from the civil juris- 
diction of native judges in the Mofasal or up-country courts. 
Our countrymen in India have always been impatient of any 
scheme for reducing them to a level wdth their dark-skinned 
neighbours before the law. To be tried even by an English 
judge in any court save the Supreme Court of their own 
Presidency, was in their eyes a dow’nright insult to the British 
name. It was a question w’hich certainly had two sides, and 
Lord Auckland’s Council took the side of even-handed justice to 
all classes alike. In May, 1836, they passed an Act which 
brought Europeans under the jurisdiction they had so much 
dreaded. Loud-toned appeals against this “ Black Act ” beset 
the India House and evoked a lively debate in the House of 
Commons. But the Melbourne Ministry were in power, and the 
Directors could not, even if they would, annul an edict confirmed 
by Downing Street and Cannon Row. 

"With the exception of a slight outbreak in the jungles of 
Gfimsar, a hill-country adjoining the Northern Sarkars, peopled 
by wild aboriginal Khands who offered human sacrifices to their 
Earth Goddess, nothing ruffled the x>6ace of India during the 

c 2 
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first year of Liord Auckland’s rule. Owing* to the Gumsar 
Hajah’s revolt in 1835, his country had been placed in the 
charge of British officers, one of whom, Major Macpherson, 
was labouring zealously to wean his people from their barbarous 
practices, when some of their chiefs rose in arms against their 
new masters and the rebellion had to be put down by force. In 
the middle of the following year a new source of disquietude 
arose for a moment in Oudh. The process of transforming the 
Nawab-Vazir of Hastings’ time into a sovereign ally of the British 
power had been consummated by Lord Hastings in 1819, when 
the son of Sadat Ah was allowed to call himself King of Oudh. 
He reigned by sufferance only of his English friends, to whom 
Siidat All had made over some of his fairest provinces in 1801, 
and whose paramount lordship over the remainder was en- 
forced by the presence of a British Resident at Lucknow and 
of British officers commanding his best troops. On the death 
of Sadat All’s grandson, Nasir-ud-din, in July 1837, the vacant 
throne w’as disputed by two claimants, one of whom enjoyed the 
support of the late king’s chief w'ldow'. Her retainers filled 
the palace and installed her favourite, a mere pretender, as king. 
The rightful heir, an uncle of the late king, remained for the 
moment a prisoner in their hands. But the cool courage of the 
Resident, Colonel John Low, a plain old soldier wdio had fought 
at Mahidpur and graduated as apolitical in several Native Courts, 
saved Lucknow from civil war, and overrode the danger which 
threatened his own life and that of his brave subalterns, Patton 
and Shakespeare In a very few hours a Sepoy Regiment, the 
famous 35th, w^as at his side ; after a fruitless parley the palace 
gate' w'as blowm in by a gun, the Begam and her nominee Avere 
taken prisoneis; and Mohammad All was crow'ned king by the 
Resident’s own hands.* 

During the five years of his reign the new^ king showed his 
gratitude by loyally doing his best to govern Oudh in some 
accordance with English ideas. The ministers whom his nephew 
had discarded he at once recalled to pow'er, and when they died 
their places were filled by competent successors. The royal 
palace ceased to be a paradise for fiddlers, dancing- girls, and 
buffoons. Something was done to check the prevailing disorders, 
to reform the revenue system, and to refill by careful management 

* A new treaty, signed by Mohammad Ali, was disallowed by the Court of 
Dlrccton*, and the treaty of 1801 remamed in force. 
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an exhausted treasury,* But the king was already old and a 
cripple, and his death in 1842 opened the way for a successor 
who displayed none of his father’s virtues, and made over the 
businoss of government to favourites as worthless as himself. 

In the year of Mohammad Ali’s accession to the throne of 
Oudh a terrible famine vas raging over the North- Westom 
Provinces from Delhi to Allahabad. It was not the first by many 
of those drought-born calamities which the historian of British 
India has to record. The great famine of 1770^ is reckoned to 
have slain through hunger or disease ten million people in 
Bengal, while for some years afterw'ards large tracts of tilth- land 
lay waste, or covered with rank jungle, for want of men to culti- 
vate them Other famines of varying extent and intensity did 
their cruel work from time to time in different parts of India ; too 
often completing the havoc wrought by a Mardtha or Pindari 
raid, or a war on our part w'ith some Native Power. Twice in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century had the North-Western 
Provinces been scourged by famine ; but that w’hich now afflicted 
them w-as the worst they had known since 1784, W’hen wheat sold 
for seven or eight times its normal price. The scanty rainfall of 
1886 had turned the fruitful Doab betw'een the Jamna and the 
Gangest into a bare, browm, sandy plain, yielding no food to speak 
of for men or cattle Multitudes of starving w^retches thronged 
the roads between Cawnpore and Agra, dying in thousands by the 
w'ayside, or keeping themselves alive on roots and berries, on 
refuse straw, even on the grain which had passed ontof the bodies 
of troop-horses on the line of march. The more desperate among 
them robbed the grain-carts, and broke into the stores of tfie 
gram-dealers whenever they had a chancct Happy were fhey 
who found help from private charity, or had strength left to earn 
a daily pittance on the relief-works opened by the Government 
throughout the suffering districts. Although our countrymen on 
the spot laboured zealously according to their means and know- 
ledge to save human lives, some eight hundred thousand appear 
to have died of hunger and its attendant diseases, while the loss 
to Government from remissions of land-revenue alone came up to 
nearly a million sterling J 

Meanwhile other cares were already absoibing the mind of the 

* Irwin’s “ Garden of India ; ” Sir H. Lawrence’s “ Essays Military and Politic5al.” 

+ Dodb, or land between two rivers. 

J Kaye's Administration of the East India Company Eeport of the Ind*an 
Fan&ine Commission, 1880.’ 
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Gtovernor- General and his colleag^nes. The peace, which had 
remained well-nigh unbroken for twelve years, was at length to 
isBue in a foolish, unjust, disastrous war, which involved India in 
a heavy debt, and left on onr fair fame a slur such as even its 
crowning triumphs could not efface. In order to tell aright the 
storj' of the first Afghan War vre must go back to the time when 
Ahmad Shah, the Durani ruler of Kabul, fought and won the 
great brittle of Panipat on the plains of Sirhind to the north of 
Delhi. Thenceforth the dread of an invasion from the North- 
West coloured the policy of Anglo-Indian statesmen from Warren 
Hastings down to Lord Minto. In 1 799 the great Afghan’s 
grandson, Zaman Shah, 'was on the point of invading India from 
Labor when domestic troubles, which Lord Wellesley aided in 
fomenting, drove him back into his Afghan hills. In the follow- 
ing year Captain John Malcolm, the young Sepoy officer who had 
disarmed the French contingent at Haidrabad, and marched with 
Colonel Wellesk^y on Seringapatam, Avas sent to Teheran for the 
purpose of th’warting French intrigues, and raising up strong 
barriers against Afghan ambition In due time the Bucce.sbful 
envoy brought back a treaty which bound tho Shah of Persia to 
expel every Frenchman from his dominions, and to aid his new 
friends in keeping all invaders from tho north-west out of 
Hindustani. 

The dread of invasion, thus allayed for the present, broke out 
again after the Peace of Tilsit, as concluded in 1807 between Buona- 
parte and the llussian Tzar. Those erewhilo foes had come to an 
understandihg, which seemed to bodo mischief to our Indian 
Kmpire. Disappointed of help from India against tho Russians, 
whom ho had rashly provoked to war, the Shah of Persia had 
flung himself into an alliance with Kngland's fiercest foe, tho 
French Fmperor. In order to meet this new turn of affairs 
Colonel Malcolm was despatched in 1808 by Lord Minto to 
Teheran. His mission proved a failure at the outset, for he never 
got beyond Shiraz ; but next year a better fortune greeted Sir 
Harford Jones, who had been sent out from England on the very 
mission which Lord Minto had consigned to another. The Shah 
agreed to dismiss the French embassy, to recall his own envoy 
from Paris, and to send an embassy to London. In the treaty 
afterwards concluded with Sir Harford's successor the Shah 
pieced himself to arrest hy force or otherwise the march of any 
European troops towards India, and to retain in his service no 
officers of any European nation hostile to Great Britain. The 
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EngliBh in their tarn agreed *to help him with arms or money 
against all wanton aggressors from the West, and to defray the 
cost of any army which Persia at onr request might send into 
Afghanistan.’*' This treaty, in an amended shape, was finally 
ratified in 1814. 

About the same time a splendid embassy had been led to the 
Court of Shah Shuja, Zaman Shah’s brother and successor, at 
Peshawar by Meuntstuart Elphinstone, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly statesmen whom the Company’s service ever brought 
to light. In return for a proffered alliance with the Indian 
Government the Afghan ruler asked for a subsidy which would 
enable him to put down the revolt already begun by his brother 
Mahmud, and to keep the “ gate of India,” namely, Kabul, closed 
against all invaders. To this request, which Elphinstone himself 
supported, Lord Mmto’s Council turned a deaf ear. Shah Shuja, 
however, accepted a treaty w^hich hound him to oppose, at the 
Company’s cost, every attempt of the French or any other Power 
to invade India by way of Afghanistan. But befdre the ratified 
treaty had left Lord Minto’s hands on its return journey in 1810, 
Shah Shuja was n king no longer, except 'in name, and Elphin- 
stone had set his face towards Hindustan, carrying with him the 
materials for a volume, full even now of varied interest, on the 
people and the country which he had visited. 

During the next eighteen years nothing happened in the countries 
beyond the Indus to disquiet the minds of English statesmen, 
whether in India or at home. All fear of a French invasion had 
died out even before Buonaparte’s retreat from Moscow. The 
once great Afghan kingdom w'as well-nigh tom to pieces by in-* 
ternal quarrels and successful revolts. Ranjit Singh, the greatest 
of Sikh princes, had set up as independent ruler of the country 
he had held in the name of an Afghan master. The Tzar of 
Russia had so won upon our good-will by his resolute stand 
against the “ Corsican Ogre,” that the steady progress of Russian 
arms towards the Caspian and the Sea of Aral was regarded in 
England wdth a careless, even with an approving eye. Persia was 
losing province after province to her Northern assailant ; hut, iu 
spite of existing treaties, neither the English nor the Indian 
Government could lift up a finger in her behalf. It w^as not till 
Prince Paskewich had crowned his late successes by preparations 
for a march upon Teheran, that Canning’s Ministry made some 
* Afghan War;’* Bawlinson’s *' England and Bnasia in the Bast;” 

MaxBhBan’s ** History of India,” &e. 
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effort to stay further bloodshed. By the Treaty of Turkmanchai, 
as signed in 1828, the Shah agreed to forfeit another large slice of 
territory, to grant his Russian conqueror the sole right of keeping 
an armed fleet on the Caspian, and to pay a fine of something like 
four "millions sterling for the costs of a war which his own people 
appear to have provoked. 

1 ^ 0 w it was that Persia’s weakness became England’s oppor- 
tunity Under the treaty of 1814, the Shah had claimed our 
help, and many Englishmen held that such claim might fairly 
have been allowed * In order to put the question beyond all 
doubt for the future, the English Government proposed to buy 
themselves out of obligations awkward to discharge and unseemly 
to disavow. Groaning under the weight of his new liabilities, the 
Shah caught at any means of gaining partial relief. In return 
for the payment of tw’o hundred thousand tiuudns — about £300,00o 
— he agreed to expunge from the treaty aforesaid those articles 
which bound his English friends to aid him in any defensive war. 

By this time another change w'as coming over the spirit of our 
political dreams A government founded on conquest is not less 
liable to recurring panics than a country whose harvests depend 
on the yearly rainfall is liable to recurring droughts. With re- 
gard to India, the panic season was once more setting in even 
before Lord W. Bontinek’s return home People began to look 
w’ith anxious eyes on the rapid growth of that Muscovite Powder 
which had just dictated peace to Turkey from the ramparts of 
Adrianople, was fast obliterating the last traces of Polish freedom, 
and w'as carrying its arms or its influence eastward to the very 
borders of ' Afghanistan Under that influence the brave Prince 
Abbas, son of the reigning Shah of Persia, had set forth in 182l», 
to reconquer Xhorasiin, in pursuance of a scheme which embraced 
new conquests in Turkistan, and the re-establishment of Persian 
rule in the Afghan provinces of Herat and Kandahar. His death 
in 183.S arrested the march of his son. Prince Mohammad, on 
Herat. But the old Shah himself dying in 1834, Prince Mohammad, 
as his rightful heir and acknowledged successor, found himself 
free to renew the enterprise on which his father had set his heart. 

It soon became clear that the new sovereign cared much less for 
his grandfather’s English friends than for the powerful and push- 
ing ally w^ho might help him to repair his country’s fortunes at 
the expense of an Afghan or an Uzbek foe. The “ Key of India,” 

^ Among tlie chief supporters of this view were the Poke of Wellington and Sir 
John Malcolm. — Kaje’a ** Afghan War.** 
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as Hei at was already called by RuBBophobeB and soiolistB, bad not 
yet passed out of tb© haads of its Sadnzai masters into tbos© of 
Dost Mobammad or any other chief of the dominant Baraksai 
clan. It was still possessed by Prince Katnran, son of that 
Mahmud Shah, who, after ousting his brother, Shah Shuja, from 
the throne of Kabul, had himself been driven from power by tb© 
brethren of his murdered Vazir, Fathi Khan.* On hia father’s 
death in 1829, Kamran had succeeded him as ruler of Herat, 
acknowledging the Shah of Persia for his suzerain. ^ His frequent 
raids mto Persian ground gave the new Shah a sufficient handle 
for the chastisement of so troublesome a liege. This, indeed, waa 
admitted by our own Minister at Teberan, Sir John McNeil. It 
was not, how ever, till the middle of 1837, that Mobammad Shah 
began his eventful march upon Kamran’s stronghold. 

By that time the new-born jealousy of Russian intrigues in 
Central Asia, the renew’ed alarm for the safety of British India, 
the chatter of diplomatists, who saw^ everything through other 
people’s eyes, the reports of officers who saw only what they wdshed 
to see, the distorted gossip of Indian and Afghan bazaars, repro- 
duced in English new’spapers and pamphlets, the demand of 
English tmde for new markets — all conspired to impress a Govern- 
ment wrhose foreign policy was guided by Lord Palmerston, with 
the need of taking swift and sweeping precautions against an 
imaginary danger. Beneath all such incentives to a rash and 
meddling policy lurked the magic of an obsolete tradition, bom of 
a time when successive invaders, Afghan, Turk, and Persian 
poured down from the trans-Indus ranges into the plains of 
Hindustan. Because certain things had happened to an India 
tom by internal quarrels, it was thought that they might be 
repeated at any moment under a Government strongly established, 
wnth its base resting on our natural stronghold, the sea, and with 
all the resources of the powerful British nation at its back. To 
let the Persians become masters of Herat was to throw open the 
gate of India to a Power which clearly made use of Persia as a 
cat’s-paw in furtherance of a grand scheme of conquest ascribed 
to Tzar Peter the Great himself. "f 

One of Lord Palmerston’s colleagues in the Ministry was Sir 
John Hobhouse, afterwards know'n as Lord Broughton, who then 

* He had first been blinded, and afterwards cut to pieces by Mahmud’s orders. 

+ An invasion of India formed part of the scheme accredited to Tzar Peter in a 
will which, even had it been genuine, dates from a time when no part of India had 
yet X assed into our hands. 
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eat as President of the Board of Control. Under his orders, 
transmitted through the Secret Committee of the India House, 
liord Auckland began to take measures for thwarting Russian 
intrigues in tlie countries neighbouring his Indian frontier. He 
himself had no wish to meddle more than could be helped in the 
politics of border nations. “ My friend” — ho had written to Dost 
Mohammad in 1836 — you are aware that it is not the practice of 
tbe British Government to interfere in the afFairs of other in- 
dependent States ” This reference to the Afghan ruler’s quarrel 
with Ranjit Singli, who had wrrested from him the old Afghan 
province of Peshawar, Lord Auckland had folio w'cd up by a hint 
of his intention to depute some gentlemen ” on a commercial 
errand to the Amir’s Court. The leadership of a mission fraught 
with issues which no one at the time foresaw, was entrusted to a 
Captain in the Bombay Army, who had already earned some fame 
as an enterprising traveller and accomplished linguist. In 1830 
Alexander Burnes had set out from Bombay, charged by its 
Governor, Hir John Malcolm, to conduct to Lahtir, by way of the 
Indus, a batch of dray-horses w'hich Lord Kllenborough had sent 
out from England as a present to Ran j it Singh. The jealous, 
sometimes the hostile attitude of the Sind Amirs, who regarded 
the presence of Englishmen on the Indus as a first step to the 
conquest of Sind, delayed the advance of Burnes and his com- 
panions for sev-eral months.’’^ At length, all dangers surmounted, 
they reached Lahcir, where the jovial old Lion of the Panjah gave 
Burnes a hearty w'clcome and princely entertainment during his 
stay. 

ArnvingNat Simla, which w'as fast becoming the usual summer 
retreat of jaded Governors-General, Burnes found in Lord William 
Bontinck an attentive listener to his tales of past adventure, and 
a ready supporter of his schemes for further exploration. AVith 
the Governor- General’s sanction he undertook a long and hazardous 
journey hy way of Kabul and Bokhara, back through Persia to 
Bombay. In 1833 he returned homo frois Calcutta to publish 
a lively book of travels, and to become for a time the “ lion” of 
fashionable life. Returning to India in 1835, he was presently 
despatched on a mission to Haidrabad, the capital of Sind. He 
had just prevailed upon the reluctant Amirs to sanction a project 
for surveying the Indus, when Lord Auckland requested him to 
take charge of a commercial mission to the Court of Dost 

* Sind is now gone, since tbe Boghah have seen the nver which is the road to 
its conquest,” exclaimed a Saijid who snw Burnes’s party on their way up. 
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Mohammad. In Novomhor, 1836, Bnrnes once more sailed from 
Bombay to “ work out the policy of opening the River Indus to 
British commerce,’* and to keep his eyes open to all that was 
going forward in Afghanistan. 

This scheme of a commercial agency, when mooted two years 
before by Barnes himself, had found small favour with older and 
far more experienced men. St. George Tucker, then chairman of 
the Court of Directors, denounced it as sure to degenerate into 
a political agency,” which must sooner or later invotvo us in ** all 
tho entanglements of Afghan politics.” Sir Charles Metcalfe, who 
had steadily inveighed for years against all attempts, open or covert, 
at interfering with the countries beyond the Indns, once more 
recorded in a Council Minute his strong objections to the scheme 
propounded by Bumes.* But pressure from many quarters at 
length overbore all wiser counsels at Government House ; and the 
instructions forwarded thence to Bombay left much to the dis- 
cretion of an officer whose talents had never been tempered by a 
sound judgment, or much self-control. 

Passing leisurelj- through Sind and the Panjab, Lord Auckland’s 
envoy made his way under Sikh protection through the Khaibar 
Pass, and in September,* 1837, was welcomed into Kabul with all 
the pomp and splendour that Dost Mohammad could afford. That 
able and resolute prince, whose strong hand and cunning brain had 
kept him for eleven years on the throne of Kabul was smarting 
under the failure of all his efforts to regain possession of Peshawar. 
To rescue the fairest province of the old Afghan kingdom from the 
hands of Sikh infidels had become the one purpose which lay next 
his heart, in pursuance of which he w'onld have clinched an alli- 
ance even with the heretical Shah of Iran.i" He had already been 
making overtures to Russia, but the arrival at Kabul of an Knglisli 
agent who had been his guest there five years before, encouraged 
him to renew his former efforts after a friendly arrangement with 
the masters of India and the good friends of Ranjit Singh. Barnes, 
for his part, lent himself to the Amir’s plans with a readiness 
sharpened by his dread of Russian influence, and his zeal for 
advancing the interests of his owm country in his own way. He 
had come, as he himself w'rote to a private friend, not only to 

• Kaye's “ War in Afghanistan.” Some years before, Metcalfe had condemned 
the a^me of surveying the Indoa under cover of a mission to Lah<5r, as “a triok 
unworthy of our Government.*' 

t The orthodox Stini Mnssnlmans of Afgbdnistdn hated the Persian Shiaha as 
eorthaUy w aome Bnglish Churchmen hate Bomaniste and Protestant Dissenteis. 
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** look after commerce,” but to survey the land, to “ see into 
affairs, and jadg’e of what was to be done hereafter ; ” and the 
hereafter, to his thinking*, had “ already arrived.”* 

The commercial mission to a country which had no commerce 
worth mentioning was soon put out of sight. Talk about politics 
with the Amir and his counsellors filled its place. Dost Mohammad 
had taken the measure of his frank and lively guest, and agreed 
with cheerfulness to almost everything which Burnes recom- 
mended. He would do anything that the British Government 
desired, if the latter w’ould but use its good offices with Ranjit 
Singh for the restoration of Peshawar, of which the Sikhs had 
so basely robbt‘d him during his struggles with Shah Shu^a 
He w’-ould eschew all engagements and intrigues with other 
Powers, w’ould command and even compel his brothers at Kan- 
dahar to give up all connection wuth I'ersia, would even, if need 
were, consent to hold Peshawar as a tributary fief of Lahor. 
Burnes on the other hand, however pleased with the Amir’s 
assurances and confident in his good faith, could make no 
promises in return ; could only hold out a hope that Ranjit Singh, 
already alive to the costliness of his now conquest, might agree 
to place it under the charge of Dost Mohammad’s brother, Sultan 
Mohammad Khan. To this arrangement the Amir at first 
demurred, as giving unfair advantage to a brother who had 
]>roved to him both a false friend and a bitter foe. But by tbe 
end of October he appears, from Burnes *s account, to have resolved 
on swallowing that pill also, if his English friends were so 
minded. t 

Unhappily both Amir and Envoy were reckoning without their 
hosts, the Governor- General and the Maharajah of Labor. What- 
ever might have been Lord Auckland’s intentions, both of them 
knew the commercial mission to be a mere mask lor political 
intrigue ; and Dost Mohammad argued fairly enough that a 
Power which sought his friendship would be ready to grant him 
something good in return. Burnes believed that his amended 
instructions had placed “ a vast latitude ” in his hands ; he had 
received many proofs of tbe Amir’s sincerity ; and he looked with 
reason upon Dost Mohammad as the foremost man of his day in 
Afghanistan. Granted that a forw’ard policy had become for ns 
the one thing needful, then Burnea*« efforts in that line ought to 
have been seconded by his employers, even when of his own 


Ki*ye*s “War in Afghanistan/ 


t Ibid, 
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authority he offered the Kandahar Chiefs three lakhg of rupees 
(£30,000) if they would break off all connection with Persia, come 
what might. By enabling his envoy to strengthen the hands of 
Dost Mohammad and his brethren, and by putting the needful 
pressure on Ran jit Singh, Lord Auckland would have secured by 
peaceful means all those ends for which, a year later, he rushed 
into an unrighteous and costly 'war. 

But the Grovemor- General had already learned to distrust the 
ruler in whom Barnes confided, and Ran jit Singh had no wish to 
yield Peshawar on any conditions to the great Afghan rival whom 
he loved so little and had wronged so much. Having no fixed 
policy of his own, Lord Auckland lent an easy ear to the 
counsels of his chief secretary, William Macnaghten, and of his 
agent on the Satlaj frontier, Captain Claude Wade. The 
latter especially had always shown himself a strong partisan of 
Shah Shuja, who made use of his ICnglish asylum at Ludiana 
to concoct schemes for the recovery of his lost throne. Thanks 
to Wade’s encouragement, to Lord W. Bentinck’s ill-timed inert- 
ness,^ and to the countenance secretly offered by Ran jit Singb, 
the Afghan exile had set out in 1833 on Kis second attempt to 
reconquer Afghanistan, His final defeat by Dost Mobammad at 
Kandahar sent him back to his old asylum to brood over past 
failures, to plot fresh schemes, and to draw from the Indian 
Government the pension which its bounty would not yet with- 
hold. 

Disheartened but not quite cast down, Wade still laboured, if 
not for the restoration of Shah Shuja, at least for the dis- 
couragement of his thrice victorious foe. Smitten like Burnes 
with the prevalent dread of Russia, he refused to see in a strong 
united kingdom ruled by Dost Mobammad the best possible 
solation of the Central Asian problem. India’s safety was rather 
to be found in the disunion of the Afghan chiefs and the aggran- 
dizement of Ranjit Singh. His comments on Barnes’s despatches, 
which passed regularly through his hands, inclined Lord Auck- 
land more and more strongly against that oflS^cer’s views and 
pleadings on behalf of the Amir.t Bumes was censured for going 
beyond bis instructions, and bidden to withdraw in the best way 
he could his offer of subsidy to the Kandahar chiefs. In a separate 
letter to Dost Mohammad Lord Auckland urged him to give up 
all thoughts of recovering Peshawar, to trust in the good offices 


Dnraad's “ tirst Afghan War.’* 
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of the Indian Government, and to make no treaties with other 
Powers without the sanction of the Governor- General, on pain of 
losing the favour of a Government which had stood between him 
and Ran jit Singh. 

These letters were written in January, 1838.* By that time a 
strange apparition had begun to vex the Envoy’s soul in the 
shape of a Russian emissary from Orenburg, who arrived at 
Kabul by ■way of Kandahar. Captain Vitkavitch brought with 
him a letter, probably genuine, from the Tzar, thanking the Amir 
for his friendly overtures and promises to encourage trade between 
Russian subjects and the people of Kabul. It w^as a harmless 
letter enough, but its arrival threw Burnes, for a time, into a 
fever of w’ild speculation, wdiich presently cooled down -when he 
saw how lightly Dost Mohammad treated the whole affair. The 
Amir received Vitkavitch with the coldest courtesy, and for 
some weeks took little notice of him. “ He still clung,” says 
Kaye, “to the belief that the British (Jovernment would look 
favourably upon his case, and w'as w’llling to receive a little from 
England rather than much from any other Stale.” Even after the 
receipt of discouraging news from India, he avowed his readiness 
to accept a compromise, which Wade himself proposed to urge 
upon Ranjit Singh — a compromise wdiich would have consigned 
Peshawar to the joint keeping of Sultan Mohammad and the 
Amir. 

Dow’n to the 2l8t February, the day when he received Dord 
Auckland’s ungracious letter. Dost Mohammad still looked 
coldly upon the Russian agent, still pressed his own views upon 
the sympathizing but disheartened Burnes. Even then he would 
not wholly despair. Burnes, though now as hopeless as he had 
once been sanguine, remained some weeks longer at his post, 
listening sadly to the pleadings and remonstrances of the Amir’s 
counsellors, and discussing politics on one occasion with the 
Amir himself. Even as late as March 21, Dost Mohammad wrote 
once more to the Governor- General, w^ho had asked so much from 
him and granted nothing in return, imploring him to “ remedy 
the grievances of the Afghans,” and to give them “ a little en- 
couragement and power.” But to this last despairing appeal for 
common justice no answer came, and before the end of April the 
Amirs patience had -worn itself out. One of the Kandahar chiefs 
came on a mission to his brother at Kabul; Vitkavitch rode in 

• They wer© sent from the Govemor-Gonerara camp at Bareli, in Bohilkhand. 
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state through the streets of that city ; and on the 26tli of April, 
Burnes started on his way hack to India. 

It is hard to conceive anything more fatuous than the policy 
pursued at this time by English statesmen towards countries 
lying far beyond our Indian frontier. Well indeed might Dost 
Mohammad’s ministers complain that the Afghans were asked 
to give up all intercourse with Persia, Russia and Turkistdn, 
without receiving any pledge of British protection in return ; 
for the idea of protection from Han jit Singh was^too absui'd to 
be taken seriously. And good cause had they for laughter at the 
panic into which brave English gentlemen were thrown by the 
sound of a Persian march upon Herat, by the arrival of a Persian 
agent at Kandahar or a Hussion agent at Kabul ; as if none 
but British troops had a right to march anywhere and fight 
anybody; as if friendly intercourse with other than a British 
Government were a crime, and none but English officers could 
presume to conduct a political intrigue under the disguise of a 
commercial mission. Persia also had reason to complain of our 
interference in lier quarrel with Herat. The distant phantom of 
Russian aggression had turned our statesmen and diplomatists 
into monomaniacs, deaf to all pleadings of morality and common 
prudence, and w’as now driving a peace-loving Governor- General 
into a course of folly and wrongdoing w'hich has hardly a 
parallel in English history. 

In spite of past rebuffs, Burnes once more tried to soften Lord 
Auckland’s heart towards the Amir. Early in June, on his way 
down to Labor, he w'rote to Macnaghten a long letter, expounding 
his own view’^s of the policy which ought to be adopted if Dost 
Mohammad w^as really to be thrown over. “ But it remains,” be 
went on, “ to bo reconsidered wby we cannot act with Dost 
Mohammad. He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at heart 
a high opinion of the British nation ; and if half you must do for 
others were done for him .... ho would abandon Russia and 
Persia to-morrow.” And he held it to be “ the best of all policy 
to make Kabul in itself as strong as we can make it, and not 
weaken it by divided forces.” But the last word had already 
been spoken in the Simla Council. The Amir’s doom was sealed 
by Lord Auckland’s minute of the 12th of May. Of three courses 
open to him, as therein stated, the Governor- General chose the 
worst. He would neither abandon the Afghans to their fate, nor 
grant any succour to the Amir of Kabul and his brothers at 
Ka^4har ; but he would sanction and encourage any movement 
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which our Sikh ally might make upon Kabul in concert with any 
force which Shah Sbuja, aided by British officers, might succeed 
in bringing into the field. 

By the end of May, Macnaghten was at Labor, ready to discuss 
with the w'ily old Sikh rviler, who was even then sinking to his 
grave, the terms of a treaty embodying Lord Auckland’s latest 
])lans for the ruin of Dost Mohammad. Before the end of June the 
two plotters — for such they were — had completed a Tripartite 
Treaty, modelled on the compact which Ranjit Singh had made 
with^Shah Shujii in 1833, when the pensioned exile of Liidiana 
was about to assay one more bootless effort for the recovery of his 
long-lost throne. By this unholy alliance against a ruler who had 
done us no conceivable vi rong, wdiose proffered friendship we had 
deliberately spurned, jwhose right to govern had been acknow- 
ledged by the mass of his Afghan subjects, and confirmed by every 
incident of Ins w’lse and vigorous rule, the contracting parties 
bound themselves to act togethe^r in fulfilment of a purpose which, 
however plausible on the side of »Shah Shuja and pardonable 
on that of Kanjit Singh, meant for Englishmen a course of pure 
robbory, pursued under pretexts transparently false. As if to 
crown the insensate wickedness of a policy inspired by a foolish 
dread of Hussia, and the fear of offending our Sikh ally, the true 
character of the whole proceeding was erelong veiled from 
English eyes by the Afghan Blue-book of 1839, w'hicli made the 
worse appear tlie better caui-e by a process of skilful garbling, first 
exposed some years later by the well-knowm historian of the 
Afglian W ar. Out of Burnes’s ow n letters the compilers of that 
Blue-book^ contrived to show that the Amir of Kabul and his 
kinsmen of Kandahar had from first to last behaved as steady 
and eager foes of the British power. Every w’^ord in Biirnes’a 
despatches which hinted at the least desire of Dost Mohammad to 
compromise his quarrel with Ranjit Singh, or to give up the 
friendship of Persia for that of England ; every reason that 
Barnes himself put forward for believing in his royal friend, and 
for counteracting Persia by strengthening the Amir; w^as carefully 
strained out of the published papers. Here a few words, there a 
sentence or a whole paragraph, was left out, and of the gaps thus 
caused not a trace remained. The twenty-four paragraphs of the 
despatch rebuking Burnes for his unauthorized dealings with the 
Kand&bar brothers were melted down into three. Even of the 
lettpir which Barnes wrote in June from Hasan Abdal not a word 
appeared in print to show how strenuously ho still pleaded in 
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behalf of whose doom was already sealed. His own okaraoter 
m short wS quietly slandered away by the same process which 
transformed a friendly neighbour into a determined -foe.* 

In the treaty nothing was said about any project for help- 
ing Shah Shkija with troops furnished by the Indian Q-ovemment. 
But one article of the treaty imposed on the Sind Amirs the 
payment of a heavy sum to the Shah and his Sikh ally in quit- 
tance of all claims which the former might have urged against 
the erewhile vassals of an Afghan king. But seeipg that Sind 
had long since cast ofE the yoke of Kabul, and that all such claims 
had once been disavowed on the Koran by Shah Shuja himseBji" 
it was natural that the Amirs should resent this sudden revival of 
an old demand as a piece of shameless extortion 09 ^ the part of all 
concerned But they had yet to learn the full measure of Knglish 
wrong-doing towards a weak neighbour. 

From Labor Macnaghten hurried back to Ludiana, where Shah 
Shuja received him with a cordiality heightened by expectations 
of what was coming. After two conferences the Shah*s signature 
to the treaty, which promised to replace him on the throne of his 
blind old brother and fellow-exile, Zamftn Shah, was duly 
obtained, and on the 17th of July the English envoy set out 
again for Simla, to discuss with Lord Auckland and his advisers 
the next step to be taken in that wild enterprise to which the 
Indian Government now stood committed. He found the 
G<wemor-General already prepared to go far beyond the part 
assigned to him by the Tripartite Treaty. Two of Lord Auck- 
land’s secretaries, John Colvin and Henry Torrens, were quietly 
pushing him along the slope which led down to a black abyss of 
crime, disaster, and disgrace. 

* A revised edition of the Blue-book was published in 1861. 

t He had given the Amirs two formal releases written in Kor&ns, signed and 
sealed by himself — (Kaye’s “ Afghan War”). 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST AFGHAn WAR. 

Early in August, while the Persians were yet encamped before 
Herat, India was alive with preparations for the assemblage of a 
powerful army, by whose aid Shah Shuja was to be borne in triumph 
to Kandahar and K^ul Such was the plan which Lord Auckland 
had now accepted against his own better judgement, without the 
concurrence of his own Council, against the wishes of the Court 
of Directors, against the judgement of great military and political 
sages, of such men for instance as the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Wellesley, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Mountstuart Elphinstone, and St 
George Tucker, The Great Duke declared that any movement 
across the Indus to settle the government of Afghanistan would 
result in a perennial march into that country. Lord Wellesley 
inveighed against the folly of occupying a land of “ rocks, sands, 
deserts, ice, and snow Metcalfe held that “ the surest way 
to bnng Russia down upon ourselves is for us to cross the Indus 
and meddle with the countries beyond it In a private letter 
to Bumes, Elphinstone could see no prospect of maintaining 
Shah 'Shuja “in a poor, cold, strong, and remote country, among 
a turbulent people like the Afghans," who would gladly join 
any invader to drive us out. “ I never knew," he added, “ a close 
alliance between a civilized and an uncivilized State that did not 
end in mutual hatred in three years and Afghan hatred could 
only be embittered by our alliance with Ranjit Singh. Even in 
India the prevalent feeling among our countrymen was dead against 
the policy of setting up a weak-minded, pig-headed prince of the 
Bourbon or Stuart type, who had been spumed out by his own 
people, in the place of a ruler who had held his ground so ably 
against all assailants for twelve years past. The strategic objec- 
tions to a long march across the deserts of Sind and the mgged 
mountains of Biluchist&n were enhanced by the obvious need of 
forcing the Sind Amirs, in the teeth of existing treaties, to aid the 
passage of our troops through their country, with a due provision of 
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carriage anp supplies. Out hold on the Panjab depended mainly 
on the life v an old drunkard, whose death might be announced 
at any momi|nt. Shah Shuja himself had repeatedly avowed his 
unwillingnei^ to reappear among his former subjects as a king 
who owed hi^ crown to British bayonets and British guns.* 

Nothing, however, could stay the panic-stung zeal of those who 
had aJready decided that Russian scheming could be baffled only 
by the fall of Dost Mohammad. To our troops in Upper India the 
prospect of a campaign in unknown regions promisedT an agreeable 
change from the uneventful round of life in cantonments. It 
mattered little with whom they might be going to war, so long as 
fighting brought them a release from daily drills, from office drudg- 
ery, a chance of honour, promotion, at the worst of increased pay 
in the field, and prize-money or batta on their return home. On 
the 1st of October Lord Auckland issued from Simla a Manifesto in 
which — to use the words of Sir Herbert Edwardes — “ the views and 
conduct of Dost Mohammad were misrepresented with a hardi- 
hood which a Russian statesman might have envied.** f In this 
remarkable document, paralleled only by the manifesto of a later 
viceroy against the son of Dost Mohammad — the Amir of Kabul 
was charged with making “ a sudden and unprovoked attack ** 
on our ancient ally, Ran jit Singh ; with “ urging the most un- 
reasonable pretensions ’* to Peshawar ; with avowing schemes of 
“ aggrandizement and ambition injurious to the security and fieaco 
o£ the frontiers of India,** and with giving “ his undisguised 
support to the Persian designs in Afghanistan,*’ m utter disregard 
of the views and interests of the British G-overnment. The Persian 
attack on Herat was described as “ a most unjustifiable and cruel 
aggression,” to w-hich the Kanddhar princes had openly lent their 
aid. As the Barakzai brothers were “ ill-fitted under any circum- 
stances to aid us in our just and necessary measures of national 
defence,” the Governor- General had determined to espouse the 
cause of Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, whose popularity in Afghanistan 
had been already established, and whose power would be sup- 
ported “ against foreign interference and factious opposition by 
a British Army.** In accordance with the Tripartite Treaty the 
integrity of Herdt and the independence of the Sind Amirs 
would be guaranteed. After some fine words about freedom of 
commerce, “ the just influence of the British Government *’ in 
Central Asia, the establishment of tranquillity on the Western 

* Klaye’s ** War in Afghanistan ; ” Darand's ** First Afghan Wax,” 

f '^ICiifa of Sir Henry Lawrence.” 
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frontier, and so forth, Liord Anckland promised that, as soon as 
the independence and integrity of Afghanistan had been estab- 
lished under Shah Shuja, the British Army would be withdrawn. 

How false were some of these statements, how misleading nearly 
all, the reader has already seon Dost Mohammad made no un- 
provoked attack upon Ranjit Singh, urged no unreasonable pre- 
tensions, persisted only in earnest efforts to win our friendship on 
almost any terms. The Shah of Persia had ample cause for march- 
ing against Herat, and had he succeeded, that city would have 
been made over to the Kandahar princes, who would have held 
it in the interests of their Barakzai brother reigning at Kabul. 
Shah Shu;ja’s popularity existed only in his own boastful utter- 
ances, and in the assumptions of a few credulous partisans. The 
very opening stateTUent of the Manifesto, that Lord Auckland's 
orders for the assemblage of an army had been issued with the 
concurrence of the Supreme Council, was a simple falsehood, 
for the members of that Council sent home a formal remon- 
strance against the consummation of a policy on which their 
opinions had never been recorded. In fairness to Lord Auckland 
it may be granted that he viewed the jj^hole question through a haze 
of fear, suspicion, and prejudice, which blinded him alike to the 
perilous folly and the marvellous injustice of the game which some 
of his advisers were bent on playing 

All through September and October regiments and batteries 
were marching from their several stations towards the sandy plain 
of the Satlaj at Firozpur, while a separate column of troops from 
Bombay was preparing to cross the water to the coast of Sind 
Before the Bengal troops had reached their common camping- 
ground, Lord Auckland had publicly announced on the 8th of 
November the retreat of the Persian army from Herdt. After 
a siege of nearly ten months, conspicuous for the splendid courage 
and self-reliance witli which Eldred Pottinger, a young officer of 
the Bombay Artillery, inspired and virtually conducted the de- 
fence, Mohammad Shah had broken up his camp on the 9th of 
September and begun his march back to Teheran. Alarmed by 
the news of a landing effected by 500 Bombay Sepoys on an 
island in the Persian Gulf, news which rumour magnified into an 
armed invasion of Persia itself, and warned by Colonel Stoddart, 
Macneil's envoy to his camp, of the measures planned by the 
British Government for compelling him to raise the siege, the 
Shah had at length agreed to meet our wishes by thi'owing up an 
enterprise which had cost him heavily both in money and men. 
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that moment liord Anokland was left withoat a deoent 
excate for sending a British army into Afghanistan. There was 
nothing more to fear from Russian aggression masked by Persian 
arms. It was easy then to draw back from a foolhardy enterprise, 
to which nothing in the Tripartite Treaty had committed ns ; 
against which Shah Shuja had so often protested, and towards 
which no solid help could be expected from Ranjit Singh ; for out 
shrewd ancient ally would certainly have refused a passage for 
our troops across his territory into the passes that led straight to 
Kabul. But Lord Auckland’s hour of repentance had not yet 
come. The same General Order w’hich announced the safety of 
Herat, informed the world that the intended expedition would still 
be carried out, with a view to the establishment of a friendly power 
in Eastern Afghanistan, and of permanent barrier against 
schemes of aggression upon our north-west frontier.” 

By the last week of November the army of the Indus, 14,000 
strong, with about 6,000 of Shah Shuja’s levies ofl&cered by our 
own countrymen, had assembled at Firdzpur under Sir Henry 
Fane, Commander-in-Chief for Bengal. But that fine old soldier 
no longer cared to command an army about to be reduced in 
numbers, and destined for a smaller object than the relief of 
Herat Ill-health and other causes decided him to resign his post 
and prepare for his homeward voyage. Of the troops assembled 
under his orders one column, about 9,500 strong, commanded by 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, was at once warned for active service, 
while the remainder were to be held in reserve at Ludiana and 
Firdzpur. The command of a Bombay column, 5,600 strong, was 
entrusted to Sir John Keane, who was to take command of the 
whole force as soon as the two columns came together. The 
Shah’s contingent would make its own way through Sind in some 
sort of concert with Willoughby’s division. 

A grand meeting at Firdzpur between the Governor- General 
and the one-eyed Lion of the Panj&b served as a showy prelude 
to the serious business on which we had embarked so lightly. 
Reviews, festivities, and splendid pageants lit up the close of 
November, and the first days of the following month.* On the 
10th December Cotton’s army began its march down the left bank 
of the Satlaj towards Sind, encumbered by a train of 30,000 
camels, and 38,000 camp-followers. The roundabout course 
selected for its advance to Kandahar and Kabul, by way of Sakhar 
and the Bol£n Pass, lay through more than a thousand miles of 
* the mmi bouiiifal season of the year in Upper ludia, cold and bright, 
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ill- watered plains and rugged mountains, peopled either by law- 
less tribes or ill-wishers to our rule. From the first its progress 
depended partly on its own supplies, partly on such help as 
the rulers of the country traversed could be induced to aifford. 
For the latter purpose it became needful to employ the usual 
methods adopted by the strong towards the weak. The friendly 
Khdn of Bhawalpur had to be bullied and lectured by our political 
agents into furnishing the supplies demanded for our troops. . To- 
wards the reluctant Amirs of Sind yet stronger measures had to 
be' taken. It was no time to stand on scruples, to respect the 
faith of treaties which the need of the moment had rendered 
obsolete. Colonel Pottinger, our Resident at Haidrabad, informed 
the Amirs that “ the article of the treaty ” — made in 1832 — “ w'hich 
prohibits the using pf the Indus for the conveyance of military 
stores must necessarily be suspended during the course of these 
operations.’* They were threatened w-ith the loss of their “-in- 
dependence, if not of their rule,” in the event of resistance to our 
demands, or of any further intrigues with Persia. With a brutal 
frankness worthy of Napoleon, they were assured that “ neither 
the ready power to crush and annihilate them, nor the will to call 
it into action, was wanting, if it appeared requisite, however re- 
motely, for the safety of the Anglo-Indian Empire, or frontier.” 
Under the pressure applied by Bumes, Pottinger, and Macnaghten, 
backed up by the stronger persuasions of an actual march in force 
on their own capital, and of the WellesJeifs attack on Karachi, 
the hapless Princes yielded to their hard fate. The island- 
fortress of Bakhar on the Indus, between Sakhar and Rohri, was 
surrendered for the time into British keeping ; the tribute money 
assigned to Shah Shuja under the Tripartite Treaty was at 
length paid over ; and on the 6th February, 1839, the Amirs 
agreed by a new' treaty to pay three lakhs a year for the support 
of a small British garrison in Sind. 

That difficulty thus got over, Keane resumed his march from 
Kotri up the right bank of the Indus, while Cotton, retracing his 
steps to Rohri, made the best of his way across the river to 
Shaikapur, where the Shah's force had long been waiting for 
him. From Shaikapur on the 22nd of February Cotton’s force set 
out for Dadar, near the Boldn Pass, on a dreary march of 171 
miles, 96 of which lay through a broad desert, dotted by a few 
Tillages, and almost barren alike of water and forage even of the 
poorest sort.* No attempt had been made to store up supplies 
* Durand’s “ First Afghan War.” 
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befoiehand along the road for a force which, indading oamp^ 
followers, numbered 80,000, besides 3,000 horses and 30,000 
camels. By the 10th of March Cotton found himself at D4dar 
with an army weakened by sickness, and further disabled by heavy 
losses in camels, horses, baggage, and camp-followers. After a 
few days* rest his troops on the 16th began their toilsome march 
up the stony gorges of the Boldn Pass, which wound for sixty 
miles through the desolate mountain-barrier that divides Sind 
from Biluchistan. Hundreds of camels fell dead or dying during 
the seven days that passed before the troops emel^ed into the 
welcome verdure of the Shal Valley. Biluchi marauders harassed 
the rear brigade, and lost no opportunity of plundering the baggage. 
Three days later Keane reached Kwatta, in the highland valley of 
Shal, where his tired, half-starved soldiers had to await the arrival 
of the Bombay column and Shah Shuja’s troops. 

By the 6th of April the combined forces were encamped around 
Kwatta, under the chief command of Sir John Keane. With a 
total loss of 20,000 camels, of much baggage, and many camp- 
followers, they had got thus far on the road to Kabul, only to find 
themselves placed on half rations before they had entered on the 
real business of the campaign. The scanty supplies obtainable 
from the Shal valley were soon exhausted, and the Khan of Kalat, 
Avhose country yielded little grain and only a few thousand sheep, 
could do little to help us, even if he would. Nothing remained 
but to push on to Kandahdr through a tumbled sea of bare, bleak, 
’"^gged hills, cloven by a pass shorter, but not less formidable, than 
the Bolan. The guns, great and small, were dragged by sheer 
strength of human will and muscle up the stony steeps of the snow- 
capped Khojak. Happily no enemy, except stray groups of 
marauding Afghans or Biluchis, disputed our advance ; but the 
loss of baggage, tents, camels, and warlike stores was very great, 
and both men and horses were worn out with hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue, when on the 26th of April the main body arrived before 
Kandahar.* 

On the 4th of May the last of the Bombay tiuops came into 
camp in the fertile valley on which stands the capital of Western 
Afghanistan. The Elandahdi* chiefs had fled from that city at the 
first sounds of a British advance from Kwatta. On the 8th a 
grand parade was got up in honour of Shah Shuji., whose previous 
entrance into the city had been hailed, according to Macnaghten, 
with “ feelings nearly amounting to adoration.” No such feelings 
* In taut BUffch alone ttte cayalry brigade loat fifty-eight horses. 
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certainly displayed themselves on the 8th of May, when barely a 
hundred Afghans came to witness the ceremony of installing their 
new king. Whatever liking the people of Kandahar might *have 
retained for a son of Ahmad Shah was cooled, if not quenched, by 
the sight of those Farangi invaders, whose bayonets had brought 
him home.* 

After a halt of two months, Keane, on the 27th of June, pur- 
sued his march towards Glhazni, leaving a sufficient garrison at 
Kandahar, and leaving also the heavy guns w^hich be had brought 
thither with so much difficulty through the Bolan and Kho 3 ak 
Passes. On the 21st of July his troops came within sight of 
the famous stronghold whence the terrible Mahmud, more than 
eight centuries earlier, had issued forth again and again to over- 
throw the armies and harry the plains of Hindustan Too late 
Keane discovered the real strength of the place which he had 
been taught to regard as indefensible. But time was precious, 
provisions were running short, and in his camp were skilful and 
daring engineers and soldiers ready for any desperate work. 
Ouided by information received from a nephew of Host Moham- 
mad, the Chief Engineer, Thompson, proposed to blow in the 
Kabul Gate and carry the fortress by a sudden assault. His plan 
was accepted with all its hazards. In the early dawn of the 23rd 
of July, an explosion party, led by Henry Hurand, laid the powder- 
bags and fired the train At a given signal Dennie’s storm ors 
poured through the broken gate, Sale’s column followed close 
upon their steps, and after a little hand-to-hand fighting, Ghazni 
was won. The enemy fled from the citadel in wild panic, and 
their leader, Prince Haidar, a son of Dost Mohammad, fell a 
prisoner into our hands + 

This bold, though hazardous, stroke sealed, fora time, the fate 
of Dost Mohammad. He had sent his son, Akbar Khan, to 
hinder the advance of an army which Prince Timur, son of 
Shah Shujd, was leading with the help of Colonel Wade through 
the Elhaibar Pass to Jalalabad. Akbar was now recalled to aid in 
the defence of Kabul. The Amir himself would have made one 
last stand at Argandi, twenty-five miles from Kabul on the 
Ghazni road. He implored his followers on the Kordn to be true 

* **None of his own conntrymen,*' sajs Sir G-. Lawrence, **came in to pledge 
their allegiance, and the country was clearly against us *’ — (** Forty Tears* Service in 
India’*). 

t* The story of the assault as told by Durand himself shows how fearfully narrow 
was the line that separated success from failure. 
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to Iheir salt a little longer ; to join him in “ one last charge against 
thoM Farangi dogs.” But they had no heart for what seemed a 
losing game, and Akbar returned only to cover his father’s flight 
into the wilds of the Hindu Kush. Even then the fears or the 
malice of the Amir’s persecutors dogged his steps. A small body 
of Indian and Afghdn horsemen, led by the dashing James Outram, 
rode off in hot chase of the royal fugitive. But the treachery of 
Haji Khan, the Afghdn leader, who acted as guide to the hunting- 
party, thwarted all their best efforts ; and when Oj^tram reached 
Bamian on the Balkh frontier, Host Mohammad was still some 
marches ahead on his way to Bokhara.* 

On the 7th of August Shah Shuja, glittering with jewels and 
mounted on a white charger, wasjescorted in triumph by Keane’s 
troops through the streets of Kabul into his citadel -palace, the 
Bala Hissar No sounds or signs of popular welcome heralded 
his approach ; of those who came out to stare at the passing show^, 
hardly one greeted his new sovereign with a common salaam. “ It 
was more ” says Kaye, like a funeral procession than the entry 
of a king into the capital of his restored dominions.” 

The usual honours and rewards were bestowed by a grateful 
Government on their victorious troops. Sir John Keane obtained 
his peerage, Macnaghten a baronetcy, and Wade a knighthood. 
The same honour liad already been allotted to Burnes, who con- 
sented to serve for a time under Macnaghten, now established as 
Resident at the Shah’s Court The moment seemed to have come 
when the Army of the Indus might withdraw from Afghan terri- 
tory in accordance with the pledges of the Simla Manifesto. But 
neither to Sir William Macnaghten nor to Lord Auckland did 
such a means of escape from a false position recommend itself. 
The death of Ranjit Singh in June removed one solid guarantee 
for the good behaviour of our Sikh allies, and Shah Shuja was 
loath to dispense with the aid of British bayonets w’hile Host 
Mohammad remained at large. The demon of Russophobia 
hungered for yet more victims, and the Nemesis of our wrong- 
doing had already begun its work. Lord Auckland decided to 
withdraw a part of the invading army, leaving strong garrisons at 
Kanddhar and Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad. 

In the middle of September the Bombay column under General 
Wiltshire began its homeward march. On its way down to Sind 
it was ordered by Macnaghten to occupy Kalat in requital of 

* It may have been fortunate for the hunters that thej missed their prey, for the 
Amir*8 escort sdJl numbered some 2,000 staunch Afghans. 
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Mehr&b Khan’s alleged disloyaltj and bad faith. This sentence 
against a rnler guilty only of powerlessness to restrain his turbu- 
lent subjects was duly carried out. On the 15th of October 
Kalat was stormed and captured, after a desperate struggle, in 
which the brave old Khan and his chief officers fell, fighting 
stubbornly to the last. By that time Keane himself with the 
scanty residue of the Bengal troops was quietly marching down to 
Peshawar by way of Jalalabad and the Khaibar Pass. He had 
hardly emerged from the gloomy gorges of the Sulaiman Hills 
when the highlanders of the Khaibar renewed their late attache 
upon the little garrison of Ali Masjid, a fort commanding the 
eastern outlet from the Pass. After some lively skirmishing, 
checked by the arrival of succours from Peshawar and Jalalabad, 
the Khaiban guardig,ns of the Pass were induced by Macnagh- 
ten’s agent. Captain Mackeson, to refrain from further molestation 
in return for a yearly subsidy of ^68,000 * 

One step in a foolish course invariably leads to many more. 
We had replaced Shah Shuja on the throne whence he had been 
driven nearly thirty years before. The “ military promenade ” to 
Kabul had been achieved at some cost to the Treasury, but with 
no great loss of soldiers’ lives. But to conquer the country was 
one thing, to assure its acquiescence in a rule propped up by 
foreign bayonets was quite another. The Afghans are a proud, 
war-lovmg, bigoted, unruly people, always ready to quarrel among 
themselves, to take up arms for revenge or mere plunder, to cany 
on blood-feuds between tribe and tribe, family and family, for 
generations But they are just as ready to combine on fit occa- 
sion against invaders of an alien race and a hostile creed. These 
Montenegrins of Central Asia might be cowed for the moment into 
sullen submission to overwhelming force. But how long would 
that submission last after the withdrawal of half that force, and 
the scattering of the remainder over a country larger than Spam, 
more rugged than Switzerland itself ? 

For a time, indeed, things went on smoothly enough, with some- 
thing of “ the torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.” If the 
Shah reigned, Macuaghten and his officers governed. Our soldiers 
acted as the Shah’s police ; English officers made their voices heard 
in the civil government; English gold was freely spent towards 
the maintenance of the new rule. Macnaghten’s fussy ambition, 
spurred on by a consuming dread of Russia, knew no curb. He 

" Durands “First Afghan War.” A certain amount of black mail had been 
|ksid to the clansmen of the Khaibar by successive rulers at Kiibnl. 
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ha^ already sent Major D’Arcy Todd to Her4t in order to improve 
new-btwn friendsliip for tbe villanons Sliah K[4mr&ii, wlio 
agreed for a heavy bribe to do all that was asked of him, while 
he and his hke-minded Minister, Yar Mohammad, quietly in« 
trigued against us at Teheran. Todd in his turn despatehed 
Captain James Abbott to the Usbek Khan of Khiva, the Kharism 
of an older day, lying between the Oxns and the Sea of Aral. The 
Khan, who was momently dreading a Russian invasion from 
Orenburg in requital for the raids of his man-stealing Turkomans, 
listened courteously to the Englishman’s overtures and presently 
deputed him on a mission, of amity to the Tzar himself. Captain 
Richmond Shakespeare, who replaced Abbott at Khiva, had the 
pleasure of conducting to Orenburg four hundred Russian slaves 
whom the Khan had found it politic to set free It was for- 
tunate for these fibor fellows that their deliverance from a cruel 
bondage preceded the utter collapse of the expedition which 
Perofski led out from the Caspian towards Khiva in November, 
1839 ’*' 

Another emissary, the ill-starred Arthur Conolly, was sent ofP 
in the following year to Kokan, another of those Khanats or 
Settled States that fringe or dot the vast expanse of rolling plain 
or steppes wateied mainly by two rivers, the Sir and the Amd, the 
Jaxartes and Oxus of former days ; and thinly peopled by roving 
tribes of Turkomans, Usbeks, Kirghiz, and other branches of the 
great Mongol race. It was from Kokan, then called Firghdna, 
that Babar had issued three centuries before to found, after many 
strange turns of fortune, the Moghal Empire of Hindustan From 
Kokan the eager, high-souled Conolly afterwards went on ta 
Bokhara, another of the Khanats aforesaid, in hopes of rescuing 
Macneil’s envoy, Colonel Stoddart, from the long and cruel im- 
prisonment to which the merciless tyrant then ruling the central 
seat of great Timur’s empire had doomed the victim of his own 
indiscretions and the Amir’s invincible distrust. Macnaghten for 
his part would have used stronger measures to secure Stoddart’s 
release ; but Lord Auckland’s courage would not go the length 
of ordering a campaign in the heart of Central Asia in behalf 
of an agent who utterly refused to owe his freedom to the inter- 
vention of a Russian Elchi. Conolly’s arrival served only to in- 
flame the Amir’s ill-feeling towards the conquerors of Afghanistan. 

* P6rof«ki*B oolumns set out from Orenburg juat as winter was setting in. Cold 
and baidahip stoppe'i him short in the middle of the steppes, and sent him back 
with heavy loatee in men and camels. 
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The letters he had written to the Queen of England remained un- 
answered ; and Dr Lord’s aggressive doings in the regions border- 
ing the Oxns had filled him with fresh alarm, now deepened by 
the approach of an English stranger from the hostile EZhanat of 
Kokan. Conolly reached Bokhara only to become a prisoner in 
the hands of a potentate from whose mercy he had nothing to 
hope. 

In Doctor Lord of the Company’s Medical Service the Governor- 
General’s Envoy had found a willing helpmate in the unprofitable 
game of sowing the wind. In the autumn of 1839 Macnaghten had 
sent Lord with a few hundred Sepoys and six light guns to keep the 
peace in the Afghan country beyond the Hindu Kush. Lord kept 
it for a time by a display of force and folly which could only issue 
in fresh embroilments. The deposition of a petty chief in the 
Saigan Valley provoked the ill-will of the neighbouring Usbek 
chiefs, and converted the Khan of Bokh ara f roin Dost Mohammad’s 
jailor into his ally. Set free by the very hands that had lately 
doomed him to a hopeless imprisonment, the fugitive Amir of 
Kabul straightway set himself to renew the fight for his lost 
kingdom His old friend, the Chief of Kulum, who had sheltered 
him and his family on their flight from Kabul, readily gave him 
what help he could. The Usbeks flocked by thousands to the 
standard of a leader who hoped to rid the country of the hated 
infidel, and whose name had still the power to draw over to his 
side a large number of Afghan soldiers serving under the British 
flag. 

For Dost Mohammad, however, the hour of triumph was not 
yet come. By the middle of September, 1839, the brave Colonel 
Dennie had taken command of the reinforced troops at Bainian. 
With 300 sabres, 500 bayonets, and tw o guns, he marched out on 
the 18th against Dost Mohammad’s G,U00 horse and foot. The fire 
of Mackenzie s guns and the bold advance of our sturdy Gorkhas 
and Sepoys soon threw the enemy into utter confusion, w^hile 
Hart’s and Anderson’s troopers turned the confusion into a hope- 
less rout. Dost Mohammad with his tw o sons, Akbar and Afzal 
Khan, and a small remnant of his follow ers, fled over the hills east- 
ward into the Kohistan, where he could still hope for aid from 
many of the chiefs who had just been tendering a feigned sub- 
^sion to the new ruler. To watch his movements and counteract 
his designs, a force w^as despatched from Kabul under Sale and 
Burnes, who harassed the country of the hostile chiefs, taking 
some of their forts, destroying their villages, and beating up their 
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c£nps. At Parwand^ra, on the 2nd of November, Sale oame up 
wilb Dost Mohammad himself, strongly posted on the rough ground 
slowing up to the adjacent hills. Before Sale’s advance the enemy 
kept retreating. The British commander pushed his cavalry for- 
ward from both flanks to cut ofE the retreat. Two squadrons of 
the 2nd Bengal Cavalry soon came within easy reach of two hundred 
Afghan horsemen whom Dost Mohammad was leading off the held. 
Turning at his command, the Afghans prepared to meet their 
pursuers. Fraser gave the word to charge ; but hi§^ men, smitten 
with unaccountable panic, wavered, fell back, and fled like scared 
sheep Thus deserted, these few English officers dashed on into 
the enemy’s ranks, resolved to hew their way through or die. Three 
of them, including Dr. Dord, were killed, and two severely wounded. 
Among the few' survivors was Fraser himself, who, covered with 
blood, his sw’ord-arm disabled, rode up to Sale and calmly reported 
his men’s misconduct For a time the Afghans defiantly kept 
their ground until the advance of our guns and infantry warned 
them quietly to withdraw. 

With characteristic rashness Burnes at once wrote off to Mac- 
naghten, urging him to recall Sale’s force and concentrate all his 
troops at Kabul. An hour or two after the receipt of this letter, 
as the envoy was returning from his evening ride, an Afghan 
horseman rode up and told him that the Amir, Dost Mohammad, 
w'as close at hand. In another moment the Amir himself came 
up, dismounted, and offered his sword to Mafcnaghten, whose pro- 
t--ction he claimed as one who had met his foes in fair fight, but 
felt the uselessness of further resistance. Returning the sword 
to its owner, the envoy begged him to remount, and they rode* 
together into Kabul, the Amir talking freely by the way about his 
late adventures, and asking many questions concerning those of 
his family who had already found safe shelter in the hands of our 
countrymen. During his stay at Kabul the captive Barakzai was 
treated with every courtesy, not only by the leading officers of the 
garrison, who admired him as much as they despised Shah Shuja, 
but above all by the same Macnaghten who had just been propos- 
ing to set a price upon the Amir’s head, and had lately written to 
Lord Auckland that “ no mercy should be shown to the man who 
is the author of all the evils that are now distracting the 
country. ”♦ In a very different strain did the envoy now address 
his chief, pleading for liberal treatment of the noble prisoner, 

■* l>iinuad*8 “First Afghan War ; '* Kaye's “ War in Afghanistan." 
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who, on the 12th of November, was to set out for Ludiana in 
charge of a strong escort commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton. 
“ The Shah had no claim on us ; we had no hand in depriving him of 
his kingdom, whereas we ejected the Dost, who never offended us, 
in support of our policy of which he is the victim.”* Such were 
the words in which Macnaghten described the very policy which 
he had been among the first to advocate, and the most resolute to 
carry out. 

Thus far, at any rate, the great game he loved to talk of had 
not greatly prospered. All his bribes, and all Todd’s arguments, 
had failed to reconcile Prince Kamran to the proposed admission 
of a British contingent into Herat More than once had Mac- 
naghten urged the Governor-General to annex Herat by force, 
and to punish the pel*fidy of the Sikhs, whose emissaries were at 
work-in the Bala Hi&sar itself, by occupying Peshawar, if not the 
whole of the Panjab. But calmer counsels prevailed at Calcutta, 
and the envoy had to chew the cud of his annoyance at all such 
proofs of a drivelling beneath contempt.” He could only sigh 
for “a Wellesley or a Hastings,” as if either of those statesmen 
w’ould have lent himself for one moment to the mad enterprises 
of a political fanatic, who saw nothing but the goal of his wild 
desires. 

Meanwhile troubles had arisen in other districts held or 
traversed by our troops. The hardy Ghilzai tribes of the hill- 
country between Ghazni and Kandahar, who had never brooked 
a ruler, Afghan or other, for ages past, and who lived mainly 
on plunder and heavy tolls wrung from passing caravans, now 
saw their freedom endangered, their old rights and perquisites 
curtailed by the white-faced strangers, who bore themselves like 
masters in a land that was not, that never should be, theirs. In 
the spring of 1840 some two or three thousand of these proud 
highlanders charged fiercely at the g^ns and Sepoys of Anderson’s 
little force, which Nott had sent forth against them from 
Kandahar. Swept down by showers of grape, their horsemen 
checked again and again by Spence’s bayonets, the assailants 
sullenly withdrew, leaving two hundred dead on the field. Nott’s 
energy in other directions improved the lessons taught by this 
defeat, and inclined the Ghilzai chiefs to accept the bargain which 
Macnaghten at length saw fit to offer. For a yearly subsidy of 

* Marshman^B History of India.** From Ludiana he was sent on to Calcutta, 
irhere he became the honoured guest of the Qovemor-Gleneral, and often played at 
sbesa with Miss Bden 
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453,000 they agreed to refrain from attacking convoys and othei - 
wise disturbing the peace of the highways. 

About the same time serious risings of Marri, £I 4 kar, and other 
Biluchi tribes were reported from all parts of the country between 
Kwatta and Kal 6 .t. Several small bodies of British and Shah’s 
Sepoys suffered terrible mishaps from foes who knew how to take 
them at a disadvantage. Kwatta itself was for a moment in 
imminent danger of assault. The new Khan of Kalat, our ovm 
nominee, was driven from his throne by a successful- revolt among 
his own subjects, headed by the son of that Mehrab Khan who 
had died fighting the year before in defence of his capital and his 
throne. Even at Dadar, on the Sind side of the Bolan Pass, the 
courage of our troops was sharply tested in repelling a fierce 
attack led by the same prince, Nasir Khan. Not till November 
was Kalat re-occupied by some of Nott’s troops. A month later 
Nasir Khan, after a crushing defeat from Marshall’s column, found 
himself a helpless fugitive in the wilds of Biltichistdn.* Once 
more there seemed for the moment a lull in the affairs of Shah 
Shuja’s kingdom. Macnaghten’s sanguine spirit mistook the lull 
for a settled calm. In spite of appearances, of warnings from 
many quarters, from soldiers, for instance, like Nott, and 
‘‘ politicals ” like Todd and Rawlinson, the Envoy still pinned his 
faith on Shah Shujd as the ablest man in his kingdom, and the 
most loyal of allies ; still fondled his absurd belief m the power 
of British gold and bayonets to reconcile^ Shah Sbuja’s country- 
men to the rule of a mere puppet, surrounded and set in play by 
worthless favourites and the hired tools of foreign infidels. He 
would not hear a word said against the Shah, whom Nott and’ 
other competent observers already accused of plotting with his 
fellow-tribesmen to get rid of his English friends. Had his 
avowed wishes been always equal to commands, Nott himself, the 
ablest ofl&cer in the country, the man who by right of merit and 
long service ought to have replaced Cotton at Elabul, would have 
been summarily recalled from Kandahar. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BLTJttSTINH OK THE AFGHAN BUBBLE. 

pEtoiiE tli 0 end of 1840, the hill of which we have spoken had 
begun to stir and freshen towards a gaie.« A rule administered by 
greed}’' upstarts and enforced by the presence of foreign bayonets 
drove even the Shah’s most powerful adherents into secret plot- 
ting, erelong into open revolt. A policy which excluded the 
Khans or chiefs of his own Durani tribe from all their former 
power and influence could not but deepen the growing disaffection. 
They had borne much in hopes of an early end to the sojourn of 
JJntish troops ami officers in their sovereign’s country But that 
end seemed no nearer now than a year ago. One of the chiefs, 
named Aktar Khan, had a special grudge against the government 
which had rejected his claims to the lordship of Zamindawar. 
Summoning his followei’s to the field, he gamed, on December 
20, a signal victory over the royalist troops. But a few days 
later the force which Not! had sent out against him from Kan- 
dahar drove the insurgents with heavy loss from their position, 
and the snows of winter sent the survivors back for a time to 
the shelter of their own homes In the following February, 
Macnaghten, writing from Jalalabad, declared the present tran- 
quillity of the whole country to be “ perfectly miraculous,” as if 
an Afghan winter could not of itself explain the seeming marvel. 
The miraculous tranquillity disappeared with the melting of the 
winter snows. Even in February Colonel Shelton had been pre- 
paring to lead a force from Kabul against bodies of insurgents 
in the neighbouring country. In March the storming of a small 
fort in the Tarnak Valley and the measures taken for strengthen- 
ing onrpost at Kalat^i-Ghilzai provoked a formidable mustering of 
the Ghilzai tribes around Kandahar. On the 9th of May they 
attacked a strong convoy marching towards Kalat-i-Ghilzai under 
one of Nott's best officers, Colonel Wymer. After five hours of 
sharp fighting with our disciplined Sepoys and well-served guns, 
the enemy drew off their shattered forces, and left the road free 
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for fclie victors’ advance. tliafe time i\.]£tar SZliaiiy wlio bad 

mcanwliile sworn allegiance to tlie Sbab, Had been emboldened 
by promises of secret aid from Herat to renew the game of armed 
insurrection. His Dnrani clansmen rallied to his standard, eager 
for plunder and revenge. Woodburn’s troops advancing to the 
Helmand early in July, had to snstain a long day’s fight with a 
numerous and resolute foo ; a fight in which his own progress was 
sorely hindered by the cowardice or the treachery of the Shah’s 
Jaub^z horse, before his wearied soldiers knew themselves masters 
of the field. 

Six weeks later the Janbdz retrieved their character in a success- 
ful fight between Griffin’s column and some 6,000 of Akfcar Khdn’s 
Duranis, strongly posted behind the garden walls of Khdwind. 
Safdar Jang, a son of Shah Shuja, led his horsemen boldly to 
the charge of a foe already yielding ground, and turned their dis- 
order into utter rout. Once more there set in a lull which deceived 
no one at Kanddhar. Macnaghten, however, could not help 
crowing over the “ cheering prospects ” which met his deluded 
eyes. “ From Mukur to the Khaibar Pass all is content and 
tranquillity, and wherever we Europeans go, we are received with 
respect and attention and welcome.” 

I’ho Afghans he looked upon as perfect children, who ought to 
be treated as such. The Durani chiefs were only pouting for the 
loss of power which they did not know how to use, and which 
had therefore been transferred to scholars of our own choice. 
“ If we put our naughty boy in the corner, the rest will bo 
terrified.” In other words, if Aktar Khan could only be caught 
and hanged by way of example, his followers would cease to 
trouble us any more.* As for Shah Shuja, he was “ deservedly 
popular ” with all classes except the Khans, who were “ too con- 
temptible to be cared about.” 

Very different was the view which a cooler. headed, keener-eyed 
critic took of the position. Hott was no courtier to suit his 
phrases to his company, but a brave, blunt soldier, with a quick 
temper and a cool, wise head. The Envoy he regarded as a 
mischievous enthusiast, and his staff of politicals as a set of 
meddlesome bunglers whose conduct had ruined our cause, and 
bared the throat of every European in this country to the sword 
and knife of the revengeful Afghan and bloody Biluch.” Unless 
several regiments were quickly sent up, not a man, he thought, 

* XHuraad’s **Fmt Ai^hiui War ;** Kaje*a War in Afghanistan.” 

TOL. I. B 
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would be “ left to note the fate of his comrades.” “ Nothing b 
force,” he added, “ will ever make them submit to the hati 
Shah Shuja, who is most certainly as great a scoundrel as ev 
lived.”* The old soldier’s sweeping strictures on a class of ofl&ce 
whose Ji^l was not always tampered by sound judgment or pra 
tica^training covered a certain kernel of hard truth. Nott 
of the Shah himself tallied nearly enough, when strippi 
of all superlatives, with that formed by Major Kawlinson. Ho 
far the actual future verified his forecast, the reader may be le 
to judge for himself. His desire for more troops reflected tl 
very feeling implied in Macnaghten’s own words: “We mu 
have force ; we have abandoned all hope of forming a nation 
army.” 

On the 20th of^ August, 1841, the Envoy, in a private lettc 
declared that the country was “ perfectly quiet from Dan 
Jieersheba.” He who thus wrote was even then arranging wi 
Nott for the despatch of a strong force from Kandahar to chasti 
insurgents in the North-Western Provinces. Nott himself 
September took command of a column whose strength overaw« 
resistance. One chief alone, Akram Khan, refused to come i 
Hunted down by an English oiBBcer under the guidance of a trai 
orous Afghan, the unlucky Khan was captured, brought back 
Kandahar, and handed over to Prince Timur, who, prompted 1 
Macnaghten, had him blown from a gun. “ Revenge and wrong 
says the poet, “ bring forth their kind.” The Nemesis of violen 
and wrong-doing was already dogging the steps of our doom* 
countrymen in Afghanistan. In his eagerness to “ make an e 
amp\e of one naughty boy,” Macnaghten displayed once more th 
tigerish instinct which lurks in the nature of most men. I 
forgot that he had to reckon with a whole nation of tige 
ready at a moment’s notice to spring upon their destined prey. 

For the moment, however, nothing disturbed the Envoy’s pea 
of mind. His attempts, indeed, to make British influen 
supremo in Herat had been thwarted some months before 1 
Todd’s withdrawal thence, and the consequent withholding of 1 
usual subsidy from Prince Kamran. In Bokhara, Stoddart ai 
Conolly still languished helpless in unseemly bonds. Aktar Kh 
was still at large, and Dost Mohammad’s ablest son, Akbar, h 
found a safe shelter in the highlands of Bamian ; but for t 
moment there w as no enemy in the open field. The Russians hi 
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fibcuidoTiod tlieir znarcli on Ehiva. “ TI 10 noses of tlie Onr&ni oliiefB 
had been brought to the grindstone,** and Afghanistan was as 
quiet as an Indian district.** Our connirymen at Kabul were enjoy- 
ing the cool sunshine of a bracing autumn in the high mountain- 
valley on ’which their cantonments stood. The wives and families 
of the married men had come up thither to cheer their husbands* 
and fathers’ hearts, and to lend a more tenderly English aspect 
to the life that stirred around them. The Envoy himself was 
gladly lcx)king forward to the hour when he might hamd over his 
post at Kabul to his impatient subaltern, Sir Alexander Burnes, 
in order to take up his new appointment as Governor of Bombay. 

One thing only delayed his departure — a mere matter of a few 
thousand pounds, a paltry-seeming item in the gross expenditure 
of the past three years. The Court of Directors had seen with 
anxiety, at last with dismay, the growing costliness of a policy 
which they could neither check nor guide, which, after swallowing 
up the accumulated savings of Dord W. Bentinck’s time, had 
involved India in a further outlay of a million and a quarter 
a year. Lord Melbourne’s Government had caught the alarm in 
their turn. In more than one letter from the Secret Committee 
of the India House — the mouthpiece, be it remembered, of the 
Board of Control — Lord Auckland was enjoined to consider 
seriously all the difficulties and dangers of his Afghan enterprise, 
to choose, in short, betvreen a speedy retreat from Afghanistan and 
a lai'ge addition to the troops there quartered. Par better would 
it bs' to make “ frank confession of complete failure ” by quitting 
the country altogether, than to go on trying to bolster up the 
Shah’s weak rule by means of a small British force, or by ** the 
mere influence of British Residents.” To these letters, which 
reached him early in 1841, the Governor- General replied inMai’ch, 
by pleading several reasons, all alike fallacious, for holding his 
ground at whatever cost, in spite of the Shah’s acknowledged 
weakness, of our own unpopularity, of the increasing drain upon 
the Indian Treasury, and of other admissions which told most 
heavily against his own views. A loan was straightway opened 
in Calcutta, and Macnaghten was invited, even urged, to devise 
some means of cutting down expenses in Afghdnistdn. If 
nothing else were done, he might at any rate curtail the subsidies 
hitherto granted to a number of Afghan chiefs in lieu of their 
ancient privilege of black-mail. 

In spite of his own objections to a course so penny-wise, the 
Envoy yielded to the pressure applied not only by Lord Auckland 
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and tlie Some Government, but by bis own assistant, Bumes 
Summoning the chiefs of the Eastern Ghilzai tribes to ISZdbul in 
the last days of September, he told them of his intention to 
reduce their stipends by about three thousand pounds. They 
listened without a murmur of discent to the fiat of a minister 
■whose word they had hitherto trusted.* But they went homo 
with war in their hearts against a Government so false to its own 
pledges. They began at once to plot with their fellow-sufferers 
in the Khaibar Hills, in the Kohistan, and around Kabul itself, 
for the Envoy’s projected savings touched many persons even in 
the Shah’s own Court. In a few days it was known at Kabul 
that the Ghilzais were up between that city and Jalalabad, that 
the work of plunder had begun, and that all communication with 
India by way of the IQiaibar was cut off. 

To the Envoy, who had lately denounced the notion of abandon- 
ing the country as “ an unparalleled political atrocity,” a [down- 
right breach of faith, and “a cheat of the first magnitude,” this 
sudden reduction of stipends seemed a matter of no moral impor- 
tance. Unwise it might be at such a moment; bub of its moral 
bearings, as judged in the light of former pledges, he had no 
truer conception than ho had of the dangers involved in an 
outbreak, which might easily, he thought, be quelled by the troops 
at that moment returning to India under General Sale. Mac- 
naghton could see only the “impudence” of the few hundred 
“ rascals ” who blocked the way through a pass not fifteen miles 
from Kabul. He was annoyed only that such a breeze should 
rnfHe the ^eace of the country he was about to leave, and he felt 
sure that, this little outbreak once quelled, Afghanistan would 
become quieter than ever.”|" 

Macnaghten might have learned something of the rocks ahead 
from the tale of perils encountered by an English officer on his 
way back to Peshawar. On the 4th of October, Captain Gray had 
set out from Kabul under the escort of a friendly chief, Mohammad 
Azin Khdn, and his four hundred followers. From Laghman 
on the 7th he w’rote off to Bumes a full account of the heavy 
skirmishing and the devious marches across a rugged hill country, 
by which his faithful guide and protector had brought him thus 
far on the road to India. With a courage, proof alike to the 
menaces and the bribes of Ghilzai insurgents, Azin Khan had 
flsyed the Englishman's small party from otherwise sure destruc- 
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tion. Bat with equal frankness he warned Gray that ** all 
Afghanistan were determined to make one cause, and to murder 
or drive out every Farangi in the country,” that Kdbnl itself was 
“ ready to break out,” and that even his own men could not be 
trusted in such a case** 

This letter Burnes duly received, and the Envoy himself must 
have been made aware of its contents. Pottinger also had not 
failed to warn him of dangers brewing in the Kohistan. He knew, 
too, that many of the Shah’s own followers were leavijag Kabul to 
join the insurgents, and that Hamza Khan, who had been sent to 
pacify the Ghilzai chiefs, was himself “ at the bottom of the whole 
conspiracy.” But nothing could clear his mind of its cherished 
belief in the partial character and speedy subsidence of the storm 
then raging. On the 9th of October one column of Sale’s brigade 
marched out under Colonel Monteith from K^bul on its return to 
India. That very night Monteith’s camp at Butkhak was assailed 
by a strong body of Afghans. Sale himself marched next day 
with the 13th Foot to clear the passes beyond Butkhak. Not with- 
out sharp fighting did he force his way on the 12th through the 
defUes of the Kurd-Kabul. Leaving the 35th Sepoys to watch 
that pass from the valley beyond, ho returned with the 13th Foot 
to Butkhak. On the night of the 17th Monteith and his bravo 
Sepoys had to encounter a sudden — for some moments a murderous 
attack from a host of Afghans, many of whom had a few hours 
before encamped beside our troops as friends. Monteith’s isolation 
fiom all support had well-nigh cost him dear. 

With fresh reinforcements from Kabul, Sale on the 20th hastened 
to rejoin Monteith. Two days later the combined force made its 
way with very little fighting over the Haft Kotal into the valley 
of Tazin. In fear of the blow which Sale would then have struck 
at his weakened enemy, the Ghilzais beguiled Maegregor, the 
political officer attached to Sale’s column, into discussing the tejrms 
of an arrangement which would serve at least to stave off tho 
immediate danger. Going apparently beyond his instructions, 
Maegregor yielded almost everything for which the Ghilzai chiefs 
had taken up arms. Their former stipends were to be restored ; 
no chief was to be held answerable for robberies committed out- 
side his own domains. In spite of this arrangement. Sale’s onward 
march to Gandamak was harassed by sevei'al attacks from the 
mountaineers, 'whose chiefs had just made their submission ; and 
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bisreargnard suffered heavy losses in men and bagga^^e before they 
issued from the gloomy gorge of Jagdalak. 

Sale reached Gandamak on the 30th of October* His last brush 
with the Ghilzais Macnaghten took for “ the expiring effort of 
the rebels.” The same rosy cheerfulness coloured the Envoy’s 
view of things at Kabul and in Kohisian. For some weeks past ho 
had scoffed at Pottinger as an alarmist. The rebels in Kohistan 
would “ sneak into their holes again ” now that the Ghilzais were 
quieted, and all was tranquil on the side of Kandahar. To the 
warnings that reached him from some of his own countrymen in 
Kabul the Envoy remained incurably deaf.* Burnes also had 
been warned of plots around him by Afoban Lai, the Munshi 
attached to the British Itesidency ; but in vain. Looking for- 
ward to his preferment, he could give no heed to tidings which in 
his less sanguine moods would have filled him wuth the deepest 
anxiety. 

On the evening of the 1st of November, Burnos congratulated 
Macnaghten on his approaching departure from a country resting 
in profound peace. He little knew what the morrow was to bring 
forth, how few w’ere the hours he had yet to live. That very night 
tho chief men of all the Afghan tribes met together at the house 
of one of their number to settle the time and manner of wreaking 
their revenge on tho accursed infidels who had invaded their 
country, trampled on their dearest rights and liberties, and dis- 
honoured their women. Foremost among the speakers was 
Abdulla Khiin, w'hoy hosidea other grievances, owed Humes a 
deadly grudge for a gross insult offered to his pride as an Afghan 
and » nobleman, t At his suggestion it w as agreed that Burnes 
himself should be the first victim of an outbreak planned for tho 
next morning. 

In the early dawn of that fatal 2nd of November Burnes, who 
dwqlt in the city itself, was aroused from his slumbers by a friendly 
Afghan, who urged him in vain to flee betimes from tho coming 
danger. A second visitor brought the same tale, and pressed him 
with the same counsel. Tho minister expectant would not stir. 
With the roar of a great tumult already loudening in his ears, he 


* Lieatenant John ConoUy, of the Envoy’s own staff, told him of a contemplated 
rising in the city, and of the fear inspired among the shopkeepers, who refused to 
sell goods to our people lest they should be murdered for favouring the Farangis. 

t Learning that Abdullah Khdu had been intriguing with the Ghilzai chiefs, 
'Buxnea eent him a Bcorniul message, caning him a dog, and Ihieatening to advise 
the Shah to eat off his ears— (Kaye’s ** War 
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wrote to the Envoy for support, in terms whichs 1*1,+ +41, 

approaching peril, and he sent to Abdulla 
message, to which no friendly answer came back, p , 
angry mob was surging in front of his house. Trub ^ 
powers of persuasion and hopeful of speedy help, if not bis 

tonmcnts, at least from the Bala Hissar which overlooked can- 
city, Burnes harangued the mob from an upper gallery. Thel® 
only answer was a yell of defiance, mingled with fierce demands 
fur his own blood and that of his two companions.^ It was no time 
for further parleying. Shots were already flying about, and the 
English officers, aided by a small guard of Sepoys, had to fight 
for their lives. The first to fall in this unequal struggle was the 
bravo Captain William Broadfoot, brother of him who had died 
the Boldioi's death a year before at Parwariddra. While one band 
of insurgents attacked the Treasury next door, another party set 
fire to Burnes’ s stables. 

It was now past eight o’clock, and no help had come from any 
quarter In sheer despair Burnes offered his assailants a large 
bribe to spare his brother’s life and his own. They only bade him 
come down into the garden. At length the two brothers, dis- 
guised as natives, were lured into the garden by a treacherous 
Kashmiri, who had sworn to guide them to a place of safety. Ho 
kept his oath by calling out the name of “ Sikandar Burnes *’* 
Forthwith the mob, led by one of their or priests, 

rushed upon the doomed pair, who in a minute fell, cut to pieces 
hjr the long, sharp Afghan knives. 

Thus perished in his prime, within a few hours, as it were, of 
the prize for which he had so long waited, the first conspicuous 
victim of the policy which he had once been foremost to condemn. 
That he paid the penalty of his own rashness, itself the outcome 
of an unstable nature easily swayed to either extreme of despond- 
ency and hopefulness, cannot be denied. But how came it that 
no help reached him even from the Bala Hissdr ? For such a 
miscarriage Shah Shuja was not to blame. At the first sounds of 
an outbreak he had ordered his regiment of Sepoys with two guns 
to march under Campbell, an adventurer in his service, to the 
scene of disturbance. Of the two roads he might have taken 
Campbell chose the worst. His troops, entangled in the narrow 
streets of the city, were driven back with heavy loss, and re-entered 
the citadel without their guns. By that time the work of slaughter 
had been completed, the Treasury sacked, the shops of friendly 
* Sikandar ia the weH-knoim Saatem form of Aloxander. 
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Ilindas patted, While the blaze of burning houses and the yells 
of mobs let l^^e for plunder and violence, told how thoroughly 
the insurgen^cs had done their business. As the hours wore on, 
the excite'»iient in the city spread, and the prompters of the out- 
break, "'bo had stayed at home all that morning, began to show 
themselves in public without fear of British vengeance. 

That morning, within half an hour’s march of Kabul, lay four 
or five thousand good British troops. A few hundred of them sent 
betimes into the city might have saved Burnes and his party from 
a violent death , would certainly have stamped out the little fire 
which erelong grew by sufferance into a widespread conflagration. 
But neither the Envoy nor General El phi ns tone, who had the chief 
command of all our troops in Afghanistan, seemed alive to the real 
urgency of the moruent. On the receipt of Burnes *s note, Mac- 
naghten indeed had lost no time in taking counsel with EJphin- 
stono. But that officer, weakened by age and chronic illness, saw 
no need for special promptitude m a matter w'hich the Envoy 
himself, misled, perhaps, by the tenor of Bnmes’s message, treated 
with a levity akin to madness.* One office on the Envoy’s staff. 
Captain George Eawrence, pleaded earnest for the prompt de- 
spatch of a single regiment to the seen |f conflict, and for a 
vigorous effort to seize the real authors of'the attack on Burnes. 
His 'proposal was at once rejected as insane and utterly un- 
feasible t Precious hours w^ere lost before Brigadier Shelton 
brought a strong force of infantry and guns to the Bala Hissar 
from his camp on the neighbouring heights of Siyah Sang. 
Arriving in time to cover the retreat of the Shah’s troojis from 
the city, he did nothing to arrest the gi’owing tumult beyond ex- 
changing shots with the enemy’s marksmen. In vam did the 
gallant Lawrence urge him to enter the city at once. My force/* 
he answ'ered, “ is inadequate, and you don’t appear to know what 
street-firing is.” To the amazement of the Shah himself, Shelton 
stood there inert and seemingly paralyzed, while the work of not 
and plunder went on below, and two of our officers, Trevor and 
Mackenzie, were bravely defending their fortified posts in the city 
with a mere handful of resolute followers against crowds of 
assailants armed with far-ehooting Jazath.} 

* Macnaghten told Elphinatone that the city was a state of inanrrection, but 
that be did not think much of it, and that it would shortly subside.” 

t Sir Q. Lawrence’s ** Forty-three Years in India.” 

t Lawrenoe’s ** Forty-three Years in India.” The jazail was a matchlock with a 
long barrel, which carried many hundred yards. 
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Each hour of such impunity gave new strength and purpose to 
the insurrection. Next morning thousands of armed Afghans 
flocked into Kabul from the surrounding villages. Even then a 
display of proper energy on our part might have checked the pro- 
gress of armed revolt. The Kazilbash quarter of the city, peopled 
by Persian descendants of Nadar Shah's army, still held aloof from 
the rebel cause. Dost Mohammad's Harakzai clansmen vtere also 
watching the course of events In swift compliance with orders 
received ihe day before from Kabul, the 3/ih Sepoys kad just fought 
their nay back to cantonments with brilliant success from their 
lunel\ post in the Kurd-Kabul valley. Hut this day also wore 
through without any serious effort to atone for past inaction. A 
strange paralysis had struck tHc military commanders. Mac- 
naghten alone, who had once been a soldier before he entered 
the Company’s C'lvil Service, show'ed something of a soldier’s 
energy and wise boldness in the hour of trial. He had already 
ordered Sale to bring his brigade back wdth all speed to Kabul 
from Gaiidamak, and requested No tt to reinforce Klphinstone with 
all the troops he could spare from Kandahar. As for bis military 
colleagues, they w’ere neither capable of acting wi.sely themselves 
nor clever enough to take up the counsels thrown out by younger 
or wiser heads Elphinstone’s brains were getting addled w'lth 
time and bodily suffering , those of Shelton w'ere smothered in the 
jnpeclay so dear to a thorough martinet.* If Elphinstone daw'dled 
when he should have been doing, if he always leant on others for 
Mdvice and commonly took the w’orst or that of the last speaker, 
Shelton w'ould neither take advice from any one nor strike out a 
bold line of action for himself. 

It is needless in these pages, were it even possible, to detail 
what happened during the next few weeks. No attempt w^as made 
to relieve the posts which Trevor and Mackenzie held so stoutly 
for three days, until want of water and ammunition drove them 
out. No attempt w^as made to save from capture the commissariat 
fort which lay outside cantonments, and contained all kinds of 
stores for the whole of our troops. No attempt was made either 
to teach the enemy a wholesome lesson of respect for British 
prowess, or to provide against all possible mishaps by withdrawing 
onr troops from a weak entrenchment into the strong- walled shelter 

* Biphinstone, says Durand, was as brave a gentleman as ever fought under bis 
country’s colours.” Bir V. Eyre describes him as brave, courteous, welUinfonaed, 
but maloebled in mind and body through disease. According to Sir G. Lawrence be 
was *'co^lcte(y fn the’bands of his staff,” and ** quite incapable of exertion.” 
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of tlie Bala Hissur. Within that fortress our troops could have 
held out with ease for months until holjJ should come from Bombay 
or Upper India. But the course recommended by Sturt the Engi- 
neer, with the Shah’s own sanction, and repeatedly urged by Mac- 
naghten, found no favour with the militarj’’ chiefs who began 
already to talk of retiring on Jalalabad. This latter step, if 
promptly taken, would at least have averted a terrible disaster, 
and saved our arms from untold disgrace. Macnaghten, on the 
othc'r hand, could not bear the notion of leaving Shah Shuja to 
the mercy of his rebellious countrymen. And so it happened that 
a force strong enough to march anywhere came to be cooped up 
behind the low breastwork of a cantonment covering a piece of 
low swampy ground commanded on all sides by lulls and forts 
which the enemy... wore allowed to occupy at their leisure The 
folly of selecting such a post for a garrison in a half -conquered 
country was crowned by the madness which persisted in holding 
it now. 

Divided counsels embittered by service jealousies took all heart 
and purpose out of the military arrangements The lives of our 
soldiers wore frittered aw'ay, their energies wasted, their discipline 
destroyed, in feeble, dilatory, ill-managed efforts to retrieve past 
failures or to recover lost ground Shelton’s return to canton- 
ments from the Bala Hissar on the 9th of November wrought no 
improvement in the face of affairs. Thwarted in his demands for 
an early retreat to Jalalabad, the Brigadier seemed to set himself 
with a sullen perverseness against all efforts at making the best 
of a bad position. The orders which Elphinstone tardily issued 
under pressure from Macnaghten or some one else, Shelton alwa^ s 
took his own time to obey. Many a well-planned scheme of attack 
thus ended in complete or partial failure, and every such mis- 
carriage emboldened the Afghans to fresh acts of unwonted daring. 
There was no lack of good officers and brave men on our side ; 
Shelton himself displayed cool courage on one or two occasions ; 
the deeds of Vincent Eyre and his dauntless gunners were worthy 
of heroes ; and single instances of heroic daring against fearfnl 
odds happened almost every day. But the best soldiers will 
become demoralized through constant failures due to their 
leaders’ persistent blundering. “ Ubi delirant reges, plectuntur 
Achivi.” 

It was under the strongest pressure from above that Shelton on 
the 13th led out a force of all arms to dislodge the insurgents 
posted on the western heights of Bemaru. After some sharp 
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fijj^hting at rather close quarters, the enemy fled, losing hoth their 
guns. That sunset gleam of short-lived success ushered in a long 
night of disaster. From that day forth nothing prospered with 
the doomed force, cantoned in the Kabul valley. Macnaghten, 
like Micawber, kept on hoping that somebody or something 
pleasant would soon turn up ; but nothing turned up for any one 
there save disappointment, suffering, defeat and shame. Instead 
of returning, as he might easily have done, to Kabul, or even 
standing fast on the plain of G-andamak, so asr to reach out a 
strong hand to h ia countrymen in case of need, Sale pursued his 
march to Jalalabad.* The Envoy’s hopes of aid from Kanddh4r 
wero also doomed to disappointment. Maclaren’s brigade, 
indeed, set out on the long and difficult march to Kabul ; but the 
first snows of winter were already falling in the last days of 
November about Kalat-i-Ghilzai, and Maclaren not unwillingly 
retraced his steps. The only arrival within the EZabul canton- 
ments was that of two officer, Pottinger and Haughton, both 
badly wounded, with one Gorkha Sepoy from Kohistan. They 
alone, on the 15th of November, remained alive of the whole 
Gorkha regiment, which had lately garrisoned the district super- 
vised by the Hero of Herat t 

In spite of their defeat on the 13th, not many days passed 
before the Afghans once more occupied the heights of Bemaru, 
jjlundering the village whence our troops had lately been drawing 
t heir sole supplies. A feeble effort to dislodge them on the 22nd 
was followed up in the dark of next morning by a more promising 
movement on a larger scale. But the golden moment for seizing 
the village was lost through Shelton’s obstinacy ; the troops 
were exposed in squares to the fire of Afghan matchlock-men ; no 
use wag made of the cavalry, who fell fast under a heavy fire ; 
and our single gun soon became unserviceable. The enemy, rein- 
forced by thousands of Ghazi fanatics, renewed the fight with 
fresh vigour, retook the gun w'hich had once been rescued, and 
threw our disheartened troops at last into irretrievable disorder. 
A mingled mass of fugitives and pursuers swept down the hill 
towards cantonments, and the remnants of the beaten force were 
only saved from annihilation by the act of one Afghdn leader, 

* Durand’s ** First Afghan War.” Durand’s opinion on these points is clearly 
the right one. Of the three courses open to him Sale chose the worst, by shutting 
hinuiddl up in JalAlabad. 

The sad story of Pottinger’s retreat from Cb6rik&r is folly told in Eyre’s ** Kabul 
Insmnreotlffii ol 1841-42.” 
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Usmto Khan, -who suddenly called liis followers off from the 
pursuit.* 

Three huudro^ir men, and some of our best officers, fell on that 
woful day. JSfhence forth despondency, if not despair, filled every 
hearf. folly of their leaders had thoroughly broken do’wn 

the s u L^ of our men, already weakened W'lth cold, hunger, and 
fathj^^. To employ such troops in the field again, under such 
^jl^ltuers, was become impossible. The question of a retreat into the 
I3ala Hissar \^a8 once more mooted, only to be laid aside, this 
time with the Envoy's own approval. Winter was drawing very 
near, provisitms were running dangerously short, and the only 
hope of safety visible to Elphinstone lay in the path of negotiation 
with foes elated by success 

At his request Macnaghten undertook to treat w ith the insur- 
gent chiefs, at whoso head now stood the brave and fiery Moham- 
mad Akbar Khan, burning to avenge the wrongs which he and 
his father had suffered at our hands. For the past fortnight, 
indeed, the Envoy’s agents in Kabul and the Bala Hissar had been 
scattering gold and jiromises among those Afghans whose patriot- 
ism had not quite overpow’ered their prudence or their greed. 
One of thi'sc agents had even offered a large reward for the lieads 
of the insurgent leaders concerned m the outbreak of Novornher 2 , 
hut this appears to have been done without tho previous know’- 
ledge, at any rate without the sanction, of Macnaghten him.self, 
who always avow’ed his abhorrence of such “ unlaw’ful means ’ for 
destroying tho rebels, wicked as they were t the Afghan 

mind, however, Macnaghten’s innocence seemed anything but 
clear,, and the resentment thus roused against Inm bore fruit in the 
melancholy sequel of the tale which has been thus far told 

In such circumstances the course of negotiation w^as not likely 
to run smooth. Nothing came of the conference held on the 
27th November between the Envoy and the deputies from the 
hostile chiefs, in pursuance of overtures brought in the day 
before by Usman Khan. The conditions offered him, Macnaghten 
spurned as utterly dishonourable. In answer to his owm proposals 

* Eyrti’a “Kabul InBurrection ; ” Lawrence’s “Forty-three Tears in India.” 
XJsm&n Khdn was one of the chiefs with whom the Envoy had begun to treat. 

Mohan Ldt, the Munahi, vrbo had found shelter with a friendly Kazilbash cbie% 
bad offered the head-money under instructions from Captain John Conoliy of the 
Envoy’s stafif. But it siems more likely that these instructions issued from the 
Shah himself, who wouH have had no scruple in getting rid of bis enemies by such 
means. 
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the chiefs next mornmg* repeated by letter in yet more 
dedant terms their demand for a complete surrender, quali- 
fied only by a promise to spare all lives. “ The God of battles 
alone can decide the issue,** was the purport of Maenagh ten’s 
indignaiit reply. Once more he discussed with Elphinstone the 
state of affairs, and tried to breathe some of his own cheerful 
energy into the poor old gentleman’s heart. Still hoping that 
“ something would turn up,” to avert the need for retiring on 
Jalalabad, he now urged the General to prepare ior a movement 
into the Bala Hissar, or at least to make some vigorous effort to 
replenish the fast dwindling stock of supplies. Elphinstone 
pressed him the more earnestly to make the best terms he could 
with the Afghan leaders. In the first days of December the cup 
of our shame was crowned by the destruction of a bridge which 
spanned the Kabul river a few hundred yards off, and by the easy 
capture of a small fort overlooking the cantonment- bazaar On 
the loth* of the same month the Envoy’s hopes of succour from 
Kandahar >\ere quenched by tidings of Maclaren's retreat thither, 
while his renewed pleadings for a move into the Bala Hissar were 
received by Shelton with too significant 3eer8. 

At last, on the 11 th of December, the Envoy stooped to lay 
before Mohammad Akbar and his follow-chiofs the draft of a 
treaty which recanted every point of the policy trumpeted forth 
in the Simla Manifesto. He engaged to withdraw all troops and 
establishments at the earliest possible date from Afghanistto, and 
10 send back thither Dost Mohammad and every' other Afghan 
exile detained in India. The Shah himself was to have the option 
of remaining in Kabul or accompanying our troops on their home- 
ward march. The Afghans on their part were to supply our 
countrymen with food, fodder, and carriage, to respect all property 
that might be left behind, and to refrain from molesting our 
friends and those of Shah Shuja. Akbar Khan, impetuous and 
distrustful of the Envoy’s good faith, at first protested against 
famishing any supplies to the Kabul force. “ Why,” he asked, 
“ should you not march to-morrow ? ” Exhorted to patience by 
the other chiefs, he listened in seeming calmness to a discussion 
which lasted two hours. In the end Macnagh ten’s offers found 
substantial acceptance ; the chiefs agreeing to furnish the needful 
supplies, while the Envoy undertook to leave the cantonments in 

• This is the date given both by the Envoy and by Sir G. Lawrence, who, am 
Macnaghten’s ** right-hand man ” and military secrctaxy, moat have heard the news 
on Ha eaiiieat receipt. 
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three days. Hostages were exchanged, and the conference broke 
np, says Sir G. Lawrence, who witnessed it, “ with mutual assur- 
ances of friendship and good faith.” 

A retreat at that moment might still have saved the lives, if not 
the honour of Elphinstone’s force. But our men and cattle were 
almost starving and the promised supplies came in but very 
slowly. Delays resulting from accident or design gave each of 
the contracting parties a handle for complaint, for ever-deepening 
mistrust, for fresh demands on one side and vain remonstrances 
'on the other. The few forts still held by us outside cantonments 
had to bo surrendered before the Afghans would send in any 
more supplies. What little they sent was often plundered on ihe 
way, sometimes in view of our own starving people. On the 20th 
the Afghans demanded the surrender of our nine-pounder guns. 
By that time the snow had begun to fall thickly, and the last 
hopes of a safe retreat were fast vanishing. Macnaghten was in 
despair. At one moment he besought the military chiefs to march 
out at once and fight their way into Kabul. At another he was 
bidding the Ghilzai and Kazilbash leaders to rally round Shah 
Sliu ja and his English friends. Now turning and doubling like a 
hunted hare, anon he would have rushed upon his enemies like a 
stag at bay, or a wounded boar. Despair of retrieving British 
honour led him into courses which compromised his own. His 
better nature had become like the dyer’s hand, subdued to what 
it worked in. The Nemesis of our Afghan policy had found him 
out. 

In the game of double-dealing Macnaghten now met with more 
than his match. On the 22nd of December he received from 
Mohammad Akbar proposals evidently designed to test his good 
faith. Clutching at any straw of deliverance, the Envoy fell 
headlong into the pit dug for him by his bitterest foe. Akbar 
offered to join the English and the Ghilzais in a league to main- 
tain Shah Shuja on his throne, Akbar himself, as the Shah’s 
prime minister, was to receive forty thousand a year from the 
Indian Government, and the British troops were to retire from 
the country next spring. At any other moment in his life the 
Envoy would have kept clear of a scheme so manifestly laid for 
his undoing, a scheme, moreover, which involved the treacherous 
seizure of one of Akbar’s foremost colleagues, Aminullah Khdn. 
But now he saw only another chance of saving his country’s 
honour at whatever cost to himself ; and the risk of a hundred 
deaths seemed to him far better than the life he had been leading 
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for the past six weekB« It was just possible that Moiuiinmad 
Akbar might be sincere, and there could at least be no harm in 
playing off one treacherous Afghan against another, if only thus 
the Envoy could save from utter ruin the great interests com- 
mitted to his charge. So he put his name to a paper expressing 
his agreement with the Barakzai leader’s terms.* 

That paper sealed his doom. It deepened Akbar’s old sus- 
picions of our bad faith, and gave him a new pretext for punishing 
the authors of his country’s wrongs. About noon of the next 
day Macnaghten set forth in company with his staunch friends 
Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, to confer with Akbar about his 
now scheme, on the plain between cantonments and the Siyah Sang 
hills. His three friends, on learning the object of his errand, had 
warned him of the plot they saw brewing against his person, if 
not his life. “ A plot ! he answered ; “ let me alone for that, 
trust me for that ! '* To Elphinstone’s dissuasions he replied by 
offering to bear him company if he would only march out his 
troops at once acjainst the enemy. “I am sure we shall beat 
them; as regards these negotiations, I have no faith in them.” 
Shaking his head, the General declared that the troops could no 
longer be trusted. t He promised, however, to hold part of his 
force in readiness for a projected movement on the B&la Hissdr 
and Mahmud Khiiu’s Fort. When Lawrence on the way spoke 
to him of treachery, Macnaghten owned that treachery of course 
there “was, - but what else could he do ? The General had 
declared himself unable to fight. There was no chance of aid 
fiom any quarter, and the enemy had not fulfilled one article of 
their treaty. The life I have led for the last six weeks, you* 
know well ; and rather than be disgraced and live it over again, I 
would risk a hundred deaths. Success will save our honour and 
more than make up for all risks.” 

Escorted by a few troopers, Sir William rode on to the place of 
meeting. The snow was lying thick upon the ground. On the 
top of a small hillock sat Akbar himself on horseback, surrounded 
by his Sardars or chief officers, while crow'ds of armed Afghans 
filled up the background. Dismounting as the Englishmen rodo 
up, Akbar’s party exchanged greetings with the Envoy’s. All sat 

* Akbar’s mefsenger had even gone so far as to make an offer of Am mullah’s 
head in return for a certain sum of money. Bat this the Bnvoy spurned with 
abhorrence, saying, ** It was neither his custom nor that of his country to gire a 
price for blood ” — (Eyre’s “ Kabnl Insurrection”). 

f Lawrence’s ** Forty 'three Years in India.” 
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down to discuss matters on carpets spread for the purpose along 
the further slope of the hillock. Akbar and the Envoy sat apart 
talking together like new-made friends. A number of armed 
Afghans drew near the party, but these, said Akbar, were all in 
the secret, and the Sahibs need not be afraid. Suddenly, at a 
word from the Barakzai chief, each of the English officers found 
himself pinioned from behind, deprived of his weapons, and 
hurried o£E on horseback behind one of the chiefs towards the 
city. They had just time to see Macnagh ten’s face of horror as 
he struggled in vain to free himself from the firm giasp of Mo- 
hammad Akbar and Sultan Jan, before their captors bore them 
away at speed over the frozen snow, followed and beset by mur- 
derous Ghazis, whose swords and bludgeons thirsted for their 
blood. Two of them, saved by the speed of their horses and the 
courage or the mere proximity of their protectors, escaped with 
only a few bad bruises from the death which menaced them at 
every step. But a stumble of Trevor's horse sent him to the 
ground, and in a moment more his body was cut to pieces. 

Meanwhile, Macnaghten also had met Ins doom. Akbar had 
meant only to carry him off as a hostage and a guarantee for the 
freedom of his country and his father’s restoration ; but the 
Envoy’s struggles seem to have conquered his scanty powers of 
self-control, and he shot him down w ith one of the pistols which 
Macnaghten had given him a few hours before. The Envoy’s body 
was hacked to pieces by the exulting Ghazis, and his headless 
trunk was afterwards borne in triumph through the streets of 
Kabul. 

This cruel close to the life of a brave, accomplished gentleman, 
a ripe scholar, an able and zealous servant of the State, took place 
within a few hundred yards of a position still held by more than 
4,000 British troops. More than one oflBcer had witnessed the 
attack made on the murdered Envoy, and one at least had seen the 
Afghans hacking at his body. Our own soldiers were burning 
for action, and yet not a hand was raised that day to avenge his 
murder or to try and rescue his companions. The Native escort 
had fled back to cantonments at the first alarm, and the military 
commanders refused to believe that any harm had befallen the 
Envoy’s party. When the sad truth became publicly known on 
the morrow, they called on Major Eldred Pottinger to take up the 
dvopt threads of Macnaghten’s diplomacy, to negotiate once more 
OB the basis of a treaty existing only in name. With a spirit 
worthy of the late Envoy, his successor besought his military 
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colleagues to reject all farther negotiation with a faithless enemj, 
and to hold out to the last in the Bala Hiss&r, or else to force 
their way at all hazards to Jaldlabad. For a mt^ment the Q-eneral 
seemed willing to adopt the bolder and more honourable course. 
But his evil genius, Shelton, soon quenched his rising cou^ge, 
and the council of war decided to accept the only terms which 
Akbar and his fellow-chiefs now deigned to offer. 

With a heavy heart Pottinger proceeded to carry out his in- 
structions. The amended treaty included the surreilffer of all our 
guns except six field pieces, of all spare muskets and ammunition, 
of all the coin in the public treasury, and the 'payment of large 
sums of money which Macnaghten had promised to the leading 
Afghdn chiefs. The demand for hostages from the married men 
and their families was not then pressed, but, short of that, there 
was no humiliation which our hapless countrymen had not to 
endure. 

The first day of the year 1842 saw the raUfiod treaty brought 
into camp, liearing the seals of eighteen chiefs. The preparations 
for departure 'went dismally forward, amid scenes of wild dis- 
order, of outragoH which Shelton declined to check.* Snow fell 
heavily from time to time, and the misery of our half-starved, ill- 
clad Indian Sepoys, in a climate so strange to them, can easily be 
imagined. Constant warnings from Shah Shnjd and our friends in 
Kabul deepened the pervading gloom. Once more, on January Tj, 
Pottinger, supported by Lawrence, who had been sent back to 
cantonments after some days of imminent peril, urged the General 
to march straight into the Bala Hissar. “ No ! ” said Elphin- 
stone, “ we must retreat ! ’’ and the order was issued to make 
ready for a march next morning towards Jalalabad. 

About nine a.m. of January 6, the advanced guard of a force 
still numbering 4,500 fighting men — a force which, under a Nott 
or a Napier, would long since have turned the tables on its foes — 
was led out liy Brigadier Anqnetil through a breach made in the 
ramparts the night before. It was “ a crouching, drooping, 
dispirited army which Lawrence saw slowly picking its way 
through the snow, in which the Sappers and the men of the 44th 
sank a foot deep at every step, even of the regular track. Shelton 
led the main column, and the rear- guard was commanded by 
Colonel Chambers. Behind the advanced guard followed the 
women and children, escorted by Captain Lawrence and a small 

* LttwreBce’s ** Forij- three Years in India ; ** Ejre's ** Kabul Insurrection.’* 

VOL. I. F 
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bodj of horse and foot. Some 12,000 camp-followers shared and 
sadly impeded the march of our troops. In spite of the manifest 
need for pushing on, it was evening before the rear-guard left can- 
tonments, and the night was spent by the whole force at Baigram, 
only five miles off. Even before the rear-guard started the work 
of plunder and destruction began. Crowds of Afghans rushed 
into the deserted entrenchment, destroying or setting fire to every- 
thing which could not be carried away. Many a soldier and camp 
follower fell by the wayside, stricken with the cold, or pierced by 
bullets from the far-reaching jazails. 

A night of intense suffering was follow^ed by a day of prolonged 
disaster. As they struggled -wearily onwards through the snow, 
the troops and camp-followers got mixed up and huddled together 
in ever worse confusion. Almost every step in the short march 
to Butkhak w’as taken in blood The sabre and the matchlock 
added their hundreds to the victims slain by the cruel frost. 
Grns were lost or abandoned, heaps of baggage disappeared, and 
half of the Sepoys threw away the arms ■w'hich their numbed 
lingers could no longer grasp. That night the force lay out at 
Butkhak, cold and hungry, on the snow, which by next morning 
had become for many their bed of death. Tents of any sort there 
w'ore none, %ave for tho women, the children, and a few of the 
leading officem. 

Ill two day I# our troops had got over nine or ten miles only, and 
the worst of the march was all to come Before them rose the 
stupendous crags of the Kurd -Kabul, cleft by a narrow pass five 
miles long, thiMugh which a half-frozen torrent wound its way. 
Into this awful Valley of Death the force next morning plunged 
in ominous diso^^ler, under a rolling fire from the Ghilzais lining 
the cliffs above. The presence of Akbar himself, -who still made 
some show of kee^ng faith w'lth Elphinstone, failed to check the 
fury of his fierce Countrymen. In vain did some of his chief 
officers strive their su'cming best to the same end. The ladies who 
rode with tho advance found their only safety in galloping for- 
ward under a hail Of bullets, one of which wounded Lady Sale 
in the arm. As the column struggled onwards, the panic and 
the confusion grew worse ; men, horses, and baggage-animals all 
jumbled together in headlong flight from the death that dogged 
them on all sides. For a time the men of the 44th Foot and tho 
54th Sepoys fought gallantly to guard the rear, and the horse- 
artillerymen stuck manfully to their guns. But erelong the tide 
of flight swept all on together in one helpless mass. For those 
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who fell of wounds or ezhanstion there was small chanoe of escape 
from deaths ♦swift or lingering, under Afghan knives, or the cruel 
cold. One more gun and most of the remaining stores and bag- 
gage fell into the enemy's hands. The Ghilzais glutted them- 
selves with plunder, and 3,000 corpses lay where they had fallen. 
The snow came down as the troops emerged from that dreadful 
gully into the high plain beyond, where the night was spent in 
untold suffering, shortened for many by the sleep of death.* 

Next morning, most of the troops, wiser than^ their leaders, 
liegan pushing forward tcwards Tazin. But they were soon re- 
called by Elphinstone, who still based his hopes of deliverance on 
the promises or the forbearance of Mohammad Akbar. Three 
more hostages, Pottinger, Lawrence, and Mackenzie, had already 
passed into Akbar’s hands, and now he offered to take charge of 
all the ladies, the children, the married men, and the wounded 
officers This offer w’as thankfully accepted by Pottinger, as w-ell 
as Elphinstone. In spite of Shelton’s remonstrances, a halt was 
ordered for that Of the troops paraded under the Brigadier, 

one regiment only, the 44th Foot, still mustered over 200 bayonets, 
while the native regiments, horse and foot, averaged only lOO men 
each, and the horse-artillery were reduced to threescore. Some 
SOO hhiglishmen and Sepoys were all that remained of the army 
which set out three days before from the plain of Kabul. Of the 
absentees some had deserted, including a whole regiment of the 
Shah’s horse. But far the gi'eater number had perished by the 
^vay t A few thousand camp-followers still survived. 

On the morning of the 10th the wrecks of our army resumed 
their march towards Tazin. Again the camp-followers crowded 
to the front; again the Ghilzai matchlocks rained death upon the 
disordered mass from every point of vantage ; again the European 
soldiers in front and rear nobly maintained the honour of their 
flag. But the defiles through which they pressed forward were 
soon choked with the dead and dying. The Sepoys, in their 
despair, threw away their arms and accoutrements, and the 
Afghans, like hungry wolves, swooped down upon the mass of 

* Some of the horrors which he witnessed that day as one of Ak bar’s prisoners, 
are well described by Sir G. Lawrence in the work from which I have before quoted. 

i* On the momiDg of the 9th died the gallant yonng Sturt, of the Bengal 
Engineers, son-in-law of Lady Sale. Mortally wounded in the Knrd-Kdbnl Pass, 
he was rescued by the brave Lieutenant Mein of the Idth Foot, who broogbt him 
out of the Pass into camp, where he expired a few hours afterwards. Mein himself 
was saffering at the time from a wound in hia bead — (‘‘Eyre’s “Kabul Insur- 
rection 
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fugitives, sword in hand. Tn the long gorge o£ the Haft-Kotal 
the work of slaughter was renewed with unqnenched fury, and 
before evening the last small remnant of the Native Infantry had 
disappeared. About sixty Europeans fell that day. 

Mohammad Akbar, who had seen the carnage, proposed that 
our troops should lay down their arms in return for the promise 
of a safe-conduct to Peshawar. This, indeed, w^as now their only 
chance of safety ; but Elphinstone’s unreasonable care for British 
honour forbade him to abandon the camp-followers to their fate, 
as if that honour had not been daily insulted and set at naught 
for many weeks past. A brief rest at Tazin was follo^wed by 
a long and painful night march over the hills to Jagdalak. Leav- 
ing their last gun behind, the little band of 400 men and officers 
moved off in the silence of night. For a few hours darkness 
favoured their advance, but beyond Seh-Biiba the merciless 
Afghdns again found them out, and once more troops and camp- 
followers became mingled in tumultuous disorder. By eight of 
the next morning twelve miles only had been accomplished. 
Seven hours of constant fighting elapsed before the advance 
reached Jagdalak, ten miles further on. It was soon afterwards 
joined by Shelton, who, with a handful of his men, had kept the 
enemy all day in check, although the fire from their jazails thinned 
his numbers from hour to hour. 

Here the tw'o hundred survivors of the Kabul force, hungry, 
thirsty, worn out with cold and weariness, sought shelter behind 
some ruined walls from the bullets of their ruthless foes. Some 
hundi;eds of the camp-followers still crouched beside them. At a 
conference held with the English commanders, Mohammad Akbar 
once more proposed an immediate surrender on the terms already 
named. Once more the poor old General refused, for his honour’s 
sake, an offer w’hich might still have resulted in the saving of 
precious lives.* Elphinstone and Shelton were then detained by 
Akbar as hostages for the evacuation of Jalalabad. 

Next day, the 12th, Akbar Khan held further discussion with 
his new captives in the presence of many Ghilzai chiefs, who had 
flocked in to pay their respects to the son of their exiled Amir. 

* **They had abandoned their (ost, their stores and treasures, -when they had a 
well-equipped army of 5,000 mon to defend them — had allowed some 8,000 camp- 
followers to be butchered and their fighting men to be reduced to less than 200 — it 
was surely too late tAea to talk of honour, when to surrender was the only measure 
which could avert the aunihilation of this remnant” — (Lawrence’s Forty -three 

Years in India ”). 
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Their hatred of the English broke out in fierce cries for the infidels* 
blood, and for several hours all Akbar's appeals to their better 
feelings, or even to their avarice, were urged in vain. At last in 
the evening ho persuaded them by a promise of two lakhs of rupees 
— jB20,000 — to agree to escort the English remnant safe to Jalal- 
abad Hut that door of escape for our doomed countrymen was 
even then closed. Rendered desperate by long suspense, by 
accumulated hardships, by a galling matchlock fire, which their 
boldest bailies still failed to subdue, they marche^. off after dark 
down the Jagddlak valley. At the spot 'where the valley narrows 
into a long chasm between two towering walls of rock, they found 
their progress stopped by a double barricade of tree-trunks and 
branches of the prickly holly-oalq. 

In the midst of their efforts to surmount this barrier, a sudden 
fire of bullets mined upon them from every side, while bodies of 
Afghans rushed in with swords and knives among the helpless 
throng of troops and followers. Heaps of bodies were soon lying 
stript and mangled at the foot of the barricade. Only a few score 
officers and soldiers fought their way through all hindrances into 
the open country beyond tho pass But the force, as a force, no 
longer existe<l. TVhat remained of it struggled on in detached 
parties to Gandaraak, vhere nearly all died fighting to tho last 
against hopeless odds One or two were taken prisoners. Of 
twelve officers who had ridden on ahead of their comrades, six 
only reached Fathiabad. Some of the villagers here gave them 
1 ood, but while they were eating it two of their number were 
attacked and cut down. Three more were pursued, overtaken, 
and slain a few miles from Jalalabad. One only, Dr. Brydon; 
sorely w ounded and half dead from hunger and fatigue, was borne 
on by his jaded pony to the -walls of the fort -w'hich Sale, in 
defiance of Macnaghten’s orders, had resolved to hold throughout 
the winter. Of all the thousands who had marched away from 
Kabul on the morning of the 6th of January, Dr. Brydou alone 
lived to tell his countrymen in Jalalabad, on the evening of the 
13th, of tho doom which had overtaken his fellow-sufferers. 

Such, in tho words of Sir Henry Durand, “was the consumma- 
tion of a line of policy, which from first to last held truth in 
derision, trod right under foot, and, acting on a remote scene, was 
enabled for a time unscrupulously to mislead public opinion.” It 
would, of course, be absurd to say that such consequences necessarily 
flowed from such a policy. The collapse of that policy, bad and 
blundering as it was, sprang directly from the choice of agents ill- 
fitted for their work. Macnaghten’s cheery trustfulness, Elphiti- 
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siono’s bodily and mental decay, Sbel ton’s stupid obstinacy, chronic 
dissensions between the civil and military chiefs, Sale’s with- 
holding of timely succour, all wrought together to shape out a 
catastrophe, the thought of which should make the faces of our 
children’s children blush with a patriot’s shame. A Nott or a 
Keane would have turned to worthier account the zeal of his 
officers, and the disciplined courage of his men. A better managed 
retreat would have saved our honour and many thousand lives. 
Nevertheless, the crowning disasters lend a show of dramatic com- 
pleteness to the blunders and the wrong-doing of former years 
The annihilation of the Kabul Force sprang by a train of natural 
sequences from the w’anton invasion of Afghanistan. It seemed 
as if a curse had settled upon our Afghan policy from the day Tvhen 
British troops esccTrted Shah Shu3a towards the Bala Hissar ; a 
curse which blinded Macnaghten’s eyes to the Shah's unpopularity, 
which led Sir Willoughby Cotton to choose the worst possible site 
for his cantonments, which placed a sickly old General in a. post 
for w’hich ho knew himself unfitted,* and which stultified the 
efforts of our bravest officers to atone for the errors and short- 
comings of their appointed chiefs. 

Of the army which had boon thus annihilated some hundred 
and twenty men, women, and children survived as prisoners in the 
hands of Mohammad Akbar. One camp-follower, a Mr Baness, 
was shortly aftcrwai'ds brought into Jalalabad by a fakir, to 
whom he had once shown some kindness ; but the poor man, 
utterly exhausted from cold and hunger, died the next day, Very 
few of his luckless companions seem to have survived the horrors 
of that fatal retreat. Of the Sepoys, however, a few score after- 
wards straggled into Peshawar. The news of that great disaster, 
the heaviest, the most complete that had ever befallen our arms in 
Asia, sent a thrill of momentary dismay through every Knglish 
heart in India, and became the talk of every Indian bazaar. No 
outward stir, however, betrayed the drift of popular feeling, nor 
were any of the native princes tempted to renew their old 
intrigues against our rule. For our countrymen also there was 
comfort erelong in knowing that England’s honour was still 
upheld by Nott and Bawlinson at Kandahar, by Sale, Dennie, and 
Broadfoot at Jaldlabad, by Clerk, Mackeson, and Henry Lawrence 
in the Panjdb. 

* Q«neral Slpbinstone waa selected bj Ix>rd Auckland against ibe advice of bis 
Commander-in -Chief, Sir Jasper NichoU^ as commander of tbc forces in AfghfCnistdo. 
He was about to return to India on sick leave when the outbreak of the 2nd November 
took place. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST ACT OF THE AFGHAN DRAMA. 

It was a bitter moment for Liord Auckland when he learned that 
Klphinstone’s force had ceased to exist. Within a few weeks of 
his departure homewards the whole fabric of his Afghdn policy- 
had been shattered to pieces by a blow which laid his own reputa- 
tion for ever in the dust. At once, indeed, on the 30th of January, 
he issued from Calcutta a General Order, which spoke of the late 
disaster as “a partial reverse,** and “a new occasion for displaying 
the stability and vigour of the British power, and the admirable 
spirit and valour of the British -Indian army.’* But this flash of 
warlike energy soon died away, and tlie mind of the Governor- 
General relapsed into all its former gloom. All through 
November and December no serious effort had been made by the 
Indian Government to push troops forward betimes to the scene 
of danger ; and now that the worst had happened, Lord Auckland 
still set his face against any attempt to retrieve onr tarnished 
honour by a march to Kabul. If any more troops were sent 
beyond the Khaibar, they should do nothing more than help Sir 
Robert Sale to withdraw his garrison from Jalalabad to Peshawar. 
As for “ any nlterior operations,** with a view to another advance 
beyond the Indus, it would be time to think of them by-and-by. 

Snch was the tenonr of his letters to Sir J. Nicolls and Mr. 
George Clerk, his political agent at Ambala. The latter, ably 
seconded by Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, had 
laboured zealously with all his might to hasten the despatch of 
Colonel Wild’s brigade from Firozpur to Peshawar. Had his 
efforts been more warmly supported elsewhere, it is possible that 
one brigade, if not two, might have strengthened Sale’s hands 
before winter had fairly set in. But the Commander-in- Chief 
himself shrank from further weakening the diminished garrisons 
of Upper India in aid of a policy which ho had always condemned. 
Wild's brigade had been allowed to start before the end of 
November, but it took a whole mouth to traverse the 300 miles 
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between the Satlaj and Peshawar. With it w’ont a body of 
artillerymen, but no guns. For these Wild was bidden to depend 
on such help as Avitabile’s Sikhs at Peshawar might care to 
render. Four rickety field-pieces were made over to our gunners 
on the 3rd of January ; but fresh delays damped the ardour of 
W^ild’s young Sepoys. On the 15th of January two regiments at 
last made their way to the fort of Ali Masjid, only to find them- 
selves short of supplies. Four days later Wild moved forward 
the rest of his brigade to their relief ; hut the hillmen of the 
Khaibar met the Sepoys with a brisk fire. The borrowed guns 
broke down one after another, and the Sepoys, already disheartened 
by the desertion of our Sikh allies,* erelong broke and fled, 
leaving behind them many dead and the guns, which no prayers 
or efforts of Clerk’s worthy subaltern, Captain Henry Lawrence, 
could prevail upon them to bring off. Wild himself was disabled 
by a bad wound A few days later the regiments which had been 
loft in All Masjid fought their way back through the pass to 
Jamiud, w’ith no great loss either of men or baggage 

Meanwhile Nott, with his two strong brigades, held firm 
possession of Kandahar. The news of the Kdbul outbreak in 
November had reached him just in time to arrest the march of 
one brigade towards India. The return of Maclaren’s force to 
Kandahar from its unsuccessful attempt to reach Kdbul gave him 
all the strength he needed for the maintenance of his own position 
against a country in arms. Whatever dangers menaced he was 
ready to meet them with a bold countenance. Hik old enemy 
Aktar Khan was again in the field, and round him rallied most of 
the neiighbouring chiefs and a prince of Shah Shuja’s own family, 
Safdar Jang. On the 12th of January a strong force of insur- 
gents encamped on the Argandab, about five miles only westward 
of Kandahar. Nott marched out at once to attack them, and in 
half an hour after the first shot w'as fired he drove them before 
him in disorderly flight. With enemies all around him, and 
treachery at work within Kandahdr itself, he busied himself in 
strengthening his defences and laying in a large store of supplies. 
When the insurgent chiefs in February called upon him to 
evacuate Kandahar, in compliance with orders signed by Pottinger 
and Klphinstone, the stem old soldier scornfully refused to obey 
any orders save those which came to him from his own Govern- 
ment. The troops were in excellent health and spirits, ready to 

* The Sikh troops in camp at Jamifid mntinied the night before and set off for 
Peshdwar. 
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do and dare anything nnder a commander who knew how to com- 
mand. Good oflBcers he had around him not a few, bat the best 
among them w’as Nott himself. 

After clearing a thousand Afghan families out of the city, Nott, 
on the 7*^h of March, again led the great bulk of his troops against 
the enemy outside. Again the insurgents retired before his steady 
advan*-e. For three days Nott followed them up, seldom getting 
within gunshot of his prey By the 10th he began to feel that ho 
had been outwitted. There was no longer an enemy in his front. 
That same evening a sudden attack w’as made on three of the city 
gates, one of which speedily took fire from the burning brushwood 
heaped up against it. A swarm of yelling Ghazis, many of them 
drunk \Aith bang, surged against^ the blazing timber and beneath 
the city walls Bui the at^dy courage of the few troops within, 
backed by the resourceful skill of their leader, Alajor Lane, and 
the ready counsel of the subtle- witted Rawlinson, forbade all ingress 
to the assailants, w ho tried again and again to clamber over the 
grain- bags piled behind the gate. At midnight the desperate 
struggle, which liad lasted four hours, ended in the retreat of the 
Afghans, of whom several hundred lay dead. On the 12th Nott 
returned to Kandahar. Some farther movements, undertaken 
later m the month by Nott and Wymer, taught the enemy a new 
lesson of respect for British prow’ess against heavy odds. 

The spirited defence of Kalat-i-Ghilzai by Halkett Craigie of 
the Shah’s service stands out in bright relief against the disasters 
w hich befell Colonel Palmer’s garrison at Ghazni. Driven from 
the town and shut up in the citadel early in the winter, Palmer’s 
Sepoys suffered cruelly from the bitter cold, aggravated by w'ant 
of fuel and by half rations of scarcely eatable food. On the 6th of 
March the wasted garrison marched out of the citadel under the 
promise of a safe-conduct to Peshawar But the compact was one 
which the victors could not, or would not, keep. A crowd of 
Ghazis made a furious attack on the houses in which Palmer and 
his troops had been allowed to take shelter. For days their 
crowded inmates had to endure the horrors of a second and far 
more fatal siege. At last, when the Sepoys deserted in a body, 
bent on trying to make their way across country to Peshawar, 
their officers agreed to lay down their arms and march as prisoners 
of w’ar to Kabul. 

All through the winter Sale’s brigade had held their ground with 
ease inside Jalalabad. On the 13tb of November they found that 
place little better than a heap of ruins. Around them masses of 
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armed Afghans were already gathering. Bat a well-timed sally of 
1,100 men, nnder the gallant Colonel Monteith, soon drove them off 
to a more respectful distance, while Captain Broadfoot of the Engi- 
neers began at once to put the defences m the best possible repair. 
On the 1st of December another sally, led this time by Colonel 
Dennic, once more dispersed the gathering foe. By that time tho 
twofold labour of repairing the ramparts and collecting supplies 
had been well-nigh accomplished ; and the troops, in a climate far 
milder than that of Kdbul, awaited hopefully the next turn in the 
march of events. 

To the orders presently received from Kabul for the evacuation 
of Jalalabad Sale and his staff would give no heed. But before 
the end of January a change for tho worse came over the spirit of 
their counsels. Despairing of help froiy. the side of Peshawar, Sale 
and Macgregor, the political officer, proposed to treat with Shah 
Shuja for the surrender of Jalalabad. In spito of Broadfoot’s 
passionate protests against a course so disgraceful, a council of war 
accepted the main points of tho new scheme. Happily for all 
concerned, the Shah’s reply left our officers a backdoor of escape 
from a bargain of -which they had already grown ashamed. Broad- 
foot’s fiery eloquence carried tho day at last against timid counsels, 
born mainly of wrathful despair at Lord Auckland’s seeming 
readiness to leave his countrymen in the lurch From that time 
forth no one in Sale’s garrison talked of capitulating on any terms. 
Tho great earthquake of tho !iyth of February shook the new hue 
of defences to tho ground and made sad breaches in the ramparts ; 
but Broadfoot’s Sappers, aided by relays from the other troops, 
repaired all damages within three weeks. Foraging parties still 
went out daily to return with full loads. On the 1 0th of March 
Akbar’s Afghans once more fled before the onset of a British 
column led by the fearless Dennie. 

Nine days after the earthquake the new Governor- General 
landed in Calcutta, and took over tho reins of government from 
the Earl of Auckland, for such on account of his earlier successes 
he had become. Two weeks later Lord Auckland returned home, 
broken down in health and spirits by the utter failure of a policy 
opposed to his natural instincts, and condemned in its later stages 
by his own good sense. An exhausted treasury and an increasing 
debt were his chief legacies to the country he had gone out to 
govern with far happier prospects six years before. For most of 
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that period the engrosBing cares of a mad foreign policy had left 
him small leisure for internal reforms. Ho had written, indeed, 
a kindly minute on education, had done something to encourage 
the spread of science, and had issued a decree of doubtful wisdom 
for replacing judicial oaths by solemn affirmations. In 1840 he 
severed the old connection between the Grovemment and the national 
faiths, by handing over to the caro of Hindu priests the revenues 
derived from Hindu temples and religious rites, and by forbidding 
the Company’s troops to parade, and the civil officers to attend 
public gatherings in honour of native festivals. The old tax on pil- 
grims. which had long been a fruitful source of public revenue, easy to 
collect, and giving offence to nobody save a few zealous Christians, 
was also abolished A man of kind heart, amiable manners, good 
intentions, and solid understanding, he left behind him no personal 
enemies and many friends. It is, however, by his AfghAn policy 
that Lord Auckland’s statesmanship must bo judged, and the fruits 
of that policy were equally hurtful to his own fame, his country’s 
honour, and the finances of our Indian empire. The sad catas- 
trophe in the Afghan snows could never have occurred but for the 
needless invasion of Afghdnistan ; and matiy millions were added 
to the debt of India before the disgrace of Elphinstone’s retreat 
from KAbul had been slurred over by the victories of Nott and 
Pollock. 

Lord Auckland’s successor, Lord Ellenborough , had already 
given, some promise of high achievements in the future. The son 
^>f an eminent Chief Justice, he had served his novitiate as a 
statesman under Wellington at the Board of Control in 1828-1830, 
and he held the same office under Peel for a few months in 1841: 
In common with his political friends he had denounced the Afghan 
war as a blunder and a crime, and he went out to India full of 
the praiseworthy ideas which had found large utterance from his 
own lips at the farewell dinner given him by the Court of Directors 
in November, 1841, For the time^ however, he had now to deal 
with far other questions than those which may have loomed 
before his mind's eye during his four months’ voyage out. Touch- 
ing at Madras, he had found among the Sepoys of that Presidency 
symptoms of deep and general discontent, due to the ill-timed 
changes lately effected in their batta and pension rules. In 
one case the discontent had just ripened into open mutiny, and the 
two native regiments which were abont to embark from Madras 
for the China war then pending, were mutinons already at heart, 
if not in overt deeds. Lord Ellenborongh’s presence saved the 
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Madras Government from yielding everything to their troops, 
while the mutinous spirit was allayed by promises of further 
inquiry 

Still Jess encouraging was the news which awaited the Governor- 
General at Calcutta. Reaching Peshawar early in February, 
a few days ahead of the troops which Clerk had been hurrying 
forward from Firdzpur, General Pollock found Wild’s four regi- 
ments utterly unfit for any service. Half the Sepoys w'ere in 
hospital, and the rest w^ere deeply tainted with the mutinous spirit 
of Avitabile's Sikhs They^ had no mind to renew^ acquaintance 
with the dreaded Khaibar, and some even of their English officers 
shared the same feeling.t The Sikh troops about Peshawar w'ere 
insolent and unmanageable by their ow n commanders Sher Singh, 
w^ho had just succeeded Karak Singh as ruler of Labor, had little 
pow’er to enforce compliance wdth Clerk’s demanas for the promised 
succours and supplies. The Afridi tribes of the Khaibar, deaf to 
I^Iackesoii’s ofTers and promises, prepared to defend the Pass with 
all their might. To all Sale’s and Macgregor’s prayers for timely 
aid Pollock could answ^er only by assuring them of his earnest 
w ish and resolve to succour them at the earliest possible moment, 
and by asking Sale how much longer he could reckon upon 
holding out. From the side of Kandahar no news had been 
received since the middle of January 

While Pollock was w’aiting for the reinforcements, without 
wdiich he w'ould not stir, and Clerk, at Labor, was urging the 
Sikh ruler to heartier efforts in furtherance of the common cause. 
Lord Ellenborough, on the ir>th of March, laid before Sir Jasper 
Nicolls by letter a full and clear outline of the policy which he 
w’as then prepared to pursut'. Setting w'bolly' aside, as “ a source 
of weakness, rather than of strength,” a policy which bad been 
condemned by all its recent fruits, he held it his first duty to care 
for the safety of our garrisons in Afghanistan, and to aim at the 
re-establishment of our military reputation by the infliction of 
some signal and decisive blow upon the Afghans,” in requital for 
past atrocities and breaches of faith. That done, we might think 
of withdrawing from Afghanistan, “satisfied that the king we 
have set up has not the support of the nation over which he has 
been placed.” Next in importance to the relief of all beleaguered 
garrisons, he placed the release of the prisoners taken at Kabul, 
M “ an object deeply interesting in point of feeling and of 
honour.” In furtherance of that object it might become a question 
* ParanU. t Kaye. 
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whether Pollock’s and Sale’s forces should ** take a forward 
position near Jalalabad, or even advance to Kabul.” He suggosted 
also that Sir J. Nicolls should concentrate a large force upon the 
Satlaj. in order to influence the Sikhs by a display of our imposing 
strength, and to give confidence to our own subjects and soldiers.* 

At last Pollock’s patient firmness worthily seconded by the 
tireless zeal of Clerk and Henry Lawrence, overrode all hindrances 
to a forward move. Within two months the quiet, cool-headed 
Colonel of Bengal Artillery, who had served with jiredit in two 
sieges and three great wars, had recruited the health and restored 
the discipline of Wild's brigade, besides winning the perfect 
confidence of all who served under him. Cheered by the presence 
of their w’hite-faced comrades, by frequent tokens of their new 
commander's care and foresight. Pollock’s Sepoys were now in a 
fair state of readiness for their appointed task. Golab Singh, the 
wily Sikh Rajah of Jammu, had agreed at the eleventh hour to 
net in due concert with liis Knglish allies. A timely reinforce- 
ment of English dragoons and horse- artillery at length set Pollock 
free to attempt the forcing of the Khalbar, with every prospect of 
a successful issue 

On the 5th April, in the dark of early morning, the troops 
began moving tow^ards the I^ass, at the mouth of w'hich was a 
huge barricade of big stones and tree branches set in clay. Two 
strong columns "were sent forw-ard to crown the heights held by 
RW’arms of resolute Afridis Led on by the lusty soldiers of the 
i th Foot, the Sepoys clambered up the steep hillsides with a 
vigour which soon drove the enemy from one post of vantage after 
another. When the flanking columns had done their duty and* 
turned both flanks of the main position, it became an easy task for 
the centre column to force its way, without fighting, over the 
barricade. The fort of Ali Masjid was found abandoned. Leaving 
this in charge of the Sikh troops, who came up next day by 
another road, Pollock on the 7th pursued his way unhindered, 
bnt still in fighting order, through the remaining tw'enty-five miles 
of the Pass. His whole loss in the preliminary fighting had 
amounted only to 135 killed and wounded. “ The Sepoys,” he 
wrote, “ behaved nobly,” and Fems’s Jazailebis excited the 
delight and admiration of all who beheld them.” *(“ 

* Durand. In tbe same letter Lord Ellenborough puts aside as clearly impracti- 
cable Major Rawlinson’s seberae for annexing Kanddbdr to the dominions of Shah 
Kdmrdn, tbe ** nominal ruler of Herdt.’* 

1' ** Papers relating to Afghanistan. 
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By that time, liowever, Sale’s garrison had virtually relieved 
themselves. Impatient of further idleness, on short rations, 
doubtful as to the issue of Pollock’s movements, and urged by 
others to forestall Akbar’s rumoured purpose of a retreat, Sale 
resolved to strike one hard decisive blow for his own deliverance. 
One of his best officers. Captain Havelock, who had stood by 
Broadfoot when none else heeded him, drew out a plan of attack 
which his brave but slow-moving chief consented to carry through. 
At -daylight on the 7th April three columns, led respectively by 
Dennie, Monteith, and Havelock, ■wdth a reserve of guns and 
cavalry — some 1,800 men in all — sallied forth against the enemy, 
reckoned at 6,000. In less than two hours the fight was over ; 
Akbar’s troops were in full retreat on Laghman ; his four guns 
w'ere in our hands, ahd most of his stores and camp-equipage had 
been destroyed. Tlie completeness of a victory, which might have 
been won as easily some w'eeks earlier, was only marred by the 
death of one officer, the ever forward Dennie, who fell mortally 
wounded in attacking a small fort, which might with advantage 
have been let alone. With a total loss of eleven slain and seventy 
wounded, Sale had put an end to the late blockade and driven 
Akbar’s best troops, with heavy slaughter, from Jalalabad. ** 

On the 16th of April Pollock, who had meanwhile been march- 
ing leisurely forward, encamped outside the stronghold for de- 
fending w’hicli against an enemy in no "way formidable, Sale’s 
garrison received from Dord Ellenborough the title of “ Illus- 
trious.” Thenceforth Sale's troops fell into their places under 
Pollock’s supreme command ; while the political functions hither- 
to discharged by Rawlinson and Maegregor were now entrusted 
to the two military leaders. Pollock and T^^ott. It was felt by 
the Governor- General that the time for a divided authority, so 
fruitful of harm in the past, had gone by when tw^o such com- 
manders were in the field ; and events certainly went far to 
justify the wisdom of his conclusions. 

More open to question was Lord Ellenborough’s seeming 
change of purpose ith regard to further movements on the field 
of war, after he had heard of the fall of Ghazni and the repulse 
of England’s small force at Haiknlzai in the Pishin Valley, on 
its way to strengthen Nott with treasure and supplies. The 
orders which he now despatched to Sir J. Nicolls and the com- 
"manders in the field all pointed to an early withdrawal of every 
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British soldier from Afghanistdn. So earnest was the gase he 
fastened on the military problems of the moment, that he ap- 
peared to overlook all those moral and political considerations on 
w^hich his letter of the 15th of March had laid a becoming stress. 
As soon as Nott had relieved the garrison of Kaldt-i-Ghilzai, he 
was to take measures for falling back on Kwatta from Kan- 
dahar. Pollock also was bidden to withdraw his troops as soon 
as possible to Peshawar, unless he had already begun his march 
on Kabul, or unless the issue of his negotiations fpr the release 
of Akbar’s prisoners might be endangered by too hasty a retreat. 
Whatever ho had done or might do in either of these directions, 
Pollock was clearly given to understand that, in liord Kllon. 
borough's opinion, his only safe course was to w’ithdraw his army, 
“at the earliest ]»racticable period, into positions vrithin the 
Khaibar Pass, where it may possess easy and certain communica- 
tions w’lth India.” For some weeks it seemed as if neither the 
honour of our arms nor the rescue of English captives were worth 
a small addition to the risks and sacrifices already incurred. 

Happily for both objects Pollock was in no burry to obey with- 
out demur instructions so distasteful to ev'ery soldier in his camp. 
Making the most of the discretionary powers which he chose to 
read out of those instructions, he pleaded want of carriage, the 
interests of the prisoners, and a due regard for “ the character of 
the British nation,” as urgent reasons for staying where he was, 
c-r even for moving a few marches further on. For an advance 
>n Kabul Nott’s co-operation w^ould be needed, and “without some 
demonstration of our power ” that officer would not find it easy to 
retire from Kandiihar, 

At Kandahar the order to retreat came, said Bawlinson, like a 
thunder-clap on all the garrison. Nott, who felt that he had no 
discretion, prepared like a good soldier to obey, as sqpn as he had 
relieved the gallant Craigie and got together carriage enough for 
the wants of his force. Wymer’s splendid brigade of Sepoys, 
which had just been clearing a way across the Khojak for the 
advance of England’s brigade to Kandahar, w'as sent out on the 
19th of May with some other troops to bring off Craigie’s garrison 
and destroy the works of Khalat-i-Ghilzai. Difficulties of carriage 
and the obvious dangei* of marching troops to India in the hot 
and rainy seasons at length induced the Governor- General to 
defer fulfilment of his orders for the next five or six months. 
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This reprieve allowed time for the play of bolder counsels on 
the Governor- General’s mind. The troops might go on after all 
to Kdbul, and yet be free to march homewards in November. 
To this complexion Lord Ellonborough’s thoughts w^ere coming 
before the suiumer rams had fairly set in. Pollock’s efforts to 
obtain from Akbar the peaceful surrender of all his English 
prisoners had fallen through in May, at the moment of their 
seeming success ; and the prisoners had been removed from 
Badiabad to Kabul ; poor old Elphinstone dying by the way, on 
the 24th of April, worn out with grief and bodily suffering.* 
The murder of Shah Shuja at Kabul on the r)th of the same 
month by the son of our staunch friend, the “good Nawab,” 
Zam^n Khan, brought on a senes of intrigues and faction tights, 
which issued three Tuonths later in the placing of Prince Fathi 
Jang on his father’s throne, with Mohammad Akbar for his 
Vazir. There were other prisoners too at Kabul whom the good 
Nawab now saw consigned for a bribe to Ak bar’s keeping by the 
High Priest to w^hose sacred care he himself had lately entrusted 
them. The fate of all these hostages and prisoners had become 
more than ever uncertain in view of Afghan treachery and 
Akbar’s own impulses tow'ards revenge. In spite of the official 
secrecy w’hich wu’apped the designs of the Indian Government, 
there had burst forth from every Anglo-Indian station a loud and 
bitter outcry against the policy w'hich Lord Ellenborough and 
his Commander-in-Chief w’ere known, or universally believed, to 
favour. Even from Dow ning Street and the India House came 
injunctions to vindicate the national honour and to rescue every 
prisoner from Afghan hands 

Thus encouraged or pushed on from all sides, the Governor- 
General at length gave a half-hearted assent to the only course 
■which policy^ and patriotism alike dictated. His letters of July 4th 
to Nott and Pollock betrayed the skill of a master in the art of 
verbal conjuring. His own opinions, he declared, had undergone 
no change. The order for withdrawal still held good ; but Nott 
might choose between retiring through Kwatta to Sakhar and 
retiring to Peshawar b/ way of Ghazni, Kabul, and JalAlabad.f 
Pollock for his part w'as left free to join hands with Notfc at Kabul 
before returning to Peshawar + 

* **Hi8 kind, mild dispos'tion/* says Sir G Lawrence, “and courteous de- 
meanour, had made him esteemed by us all.’* Mohammad Akbar, a generous if 
savage foe, sent his body for bnrial to Jaldlabad. 

*t Kaye Parliamentary Papers. 
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Neither general was deterred from acting on these instructions 
by the manner in which Lord Ellenborongh seemed to shift n(>on 
their shoulders the responsibility which he ought to have taken 
upon his own. After the signal defeat which 1,300 of Nott’s 
troops had, on the 29th of May, inflicted on 8,(KX) Ghazies, led by 
Akbar Khan himself, no armed enemy had shown himself any- 
where near Kandahar. A few days earlier Craigie's garrison had 
repulsed their assailants with heavy slaughter. Wlien Wymer’s 
troops returned from their mission to Kalat>i-Ghilj^i, Nott saw 
himself at the head of a force more than strong enough to march 
from one end of the country to the other, if only he could muster 
the needful carriage and supplies. His “ beautiful regiments ’* 
MV'ere in high health and spirits, ^d he held a thousand of his 
Bengal Sep»oys equal to more than 5,000 Afghans.* Despatching 
a strong brigade under England with all his heavy guns to Kwatta, 
Nott on the 7th of August moved out from Kandahar at the head 
of 8,000 good troops of all arms, confident alike in their leader and 
themselves. 

Meanwhile Polh->ck*8 force had not been wholly idle. For 
several weeks of June and July a strong cohimn under Monteith 
was out in the Shinwari valley inflicting stern, if not savage, 
punishment on the tribes which had shared among them the 
property plundered from Elphinstone’s force, and were known to 
hold one of the captured guns. Not only were their forts and 
houses utterly destroyed, but the very trees which gave them 
shade were deliberately hacked about and doomed to perish. At 
last, on the 20th of August, Pollock began his forward march ; 
his troops, 8,000 strong, all burning to avenge the shame and tho 
disasters of the previous winter. At Gandamak he halted for a 
fortnight, waiting for further news from Nott. On tho 7th of 
September he resumed his march. Next day, on nparing tho 
Jagdalak Paas, he saw the hills on either side crowned with 
swarms of Ghilzai horse and foot. Our guns were well served, 
but the enemy stood their ground until Pollock’s infantry dashed 
up tho hills, and with wild hurrahs and levelled bayonets drove 
the Ghilzai warriors off the field. The brunt of the fighting was 
borne by Sale’s brigade, who did their work with a thoroughness 
that called forth Pollock’s hearty praise. But for the rough 
ground, which checked the ardour of Lockwood’s dragoons, few 
of the enemy would have escaped. Our own loss was wonderfully 
small. 
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On tho llth Pollock halted for a day or two’s rest at Tazin. 
Meanwhile Mohammad Akbar, who had already deposed his 
nominal master, Fathi Jan^, had been holding* earnest debate with 
his fellow-chiefs and with one of his hostages, Captain Colin Troup. 
Dissuaded by the latter from sending him on a bootless errand to 
the British camp, he resolved at last to stake all on the issue of a 
battle, and led his troops for that purpose through the Kurd- 
Kabul. On the 13th the two armies clashed together in one last 
decisive struggle. The odds against us were formidable enough, 
for Akbar’s troops were strongly posted on all the surrounding 
heights, and the British musket of that day was no match for the 
long Afghan jazail. But nothing could stay the resolute onset of 
our disciplined soldiers, whose warlike zeal, backed up by thorough 
trust in their cool-4ieadod leader, had been inflamed by tho sight 
of tho skeletons that lined the way from Gandfimak onw'ards. 
Englishmen and Sepoys, horse, foot, and gunners, all fought their 
best that day. The matchlock-fire was soon silenced by the cold 
steel, and Unott’s troopers, well followed by the Native cavalry, 
fharged with murderous effect into the masses of Afghan horse. 
The enemy held out bravely after their fashion, retiring sullenly 
from crag to crag, and losing heavily before they broke up and 
fled to their own homes. That evening Akbar Khan was far on his 
w’ay to the highlands north of Kabul. 

Two days later Pollock’s force were encamped on the Kilbul 
race-course, and next day the British flag once more floated out 
from the Bala Hissar amidst the roar of many British guns. On 
the 17th of September Nott himself exchanged greetings with his 
brother General. His long march from Kandahar had been accom- 
plished as successfully as Pollock’s shorter march from Jalalabad. 
On his w^ay to Ghazni his troops had encountered no serious 
opposition, except at Ghoain, where ten thousand Afghans, on the 
30th of August, seemed resolute to bar all advance. One charge 
of Nott’s fine infantry sent them flying, and much booty fell into 
the victors’ hands. On the 5th of September Nott encamped 
before Ghazni ; but tho fear of his name had fallen upon the gar- 
rison, who abandoned that stronghold during the night. Next 
day Nott’s engineers burst every gun on the walls, set fire to all 
the woodwork, blew up the bastions, and converted both town 
and citadel into a heap of ruins. From the tomb of the terrible 
Mahmud of Ghazni Nott carried ofE the sandalwood gates of 
Somnath, which had stood there for eight centuries, in memory 
of Mahmud’s successful raid into Gujarat. This duty had been 
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laid upon him by Lord Ellenborougb, whose theatrical fancy 
revelled in the prospect of restoring to India a trophy plundered 
from a Hindu temple. 

From Ghazni to Kabul Nott’s force held their way without a 
check, driving the enemy before them whenever a chance offered 
itself, and firing all the forts that crowned the adjacent hills. 
Their war-worn leader was not sorry to give his troops and cattle 
a few days’ rest in the bracing Kdbul valley, at a height of 6,000 
feet above the sea. Pollock, who had already despatched Sir 
Richmond Shakespear with 600 Kazilbdsh troopers ii\ quest of 
the English prisoners whom Akbar had lately sent off to Bdmian, 
now proposed that Kott should detach one of his own brigades in 
support of Shakespear and his little band. But the crusty old 
general pleaded various reasons against dividing his force, and the 
service designed for one of his brigadiers was eagerly undertaken 
by Sir Robert Sale, whose lion-hearted wife was among the cap- 
tives to be rescued 

Sale’s brigade had got no further than Argandi w'hen they found 
their task already done. The erewhile prisoners were riding quietly 
along tow’ards Sale and Henry Law’rcnce, escorted by Shakespear’s 
troopers and a body of Afghan horse, headed by their commander, 
Saleh Mohammad, who in 1840 had deserted the English colours 
to strve with Dost ]Moliammad in Bamidn. This officer had been 
ordered by Akbar Khan to carry liis captives off to Kulum, where 
they would probably have dwelt as slaves among the Usbeks of 
Till kistan. But Saleh Mohammad was open to a bribe at a moment 
>\bpn Akbar’s fortunes seemed to have touched the ground. The 
prisoners signed an agreement which assured him a present of 
20,000 rujjees, and a pension of £1,200 a year. His troops were 
also to rcf’cive a handsome gratuity. The bait took, Saleh 
Mohammad on the 12tli of September hoisted the English colours 
over the fort where our countrymen were lodged, and Pottinger 
summoned the neighbouring chiefs to pay homage to their new 
masters. The glad new^s of Akbar’s flight from Tazin, received 
on the ir>th, emboldened the little party to set out next day on 
their march over the Safed Koh to Kabul. On the 17th Shakes- 
pear’s horsemen rode into view, and all fear of further danger 
well-nigh passed aw'ay. The combined force pushed on until, on 
the 20th, Sale once more clasped in his arms the wife and daughter 
from whom he had been parted for the last ten months, eight of 
which they had spent in a captivity often perilous, if seldom very 
hard. Next evening the whole party were safely lodged in the 
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camp of General Pollock, and ^eat was the joy which the news 
of their reappearance diffused among our countrymen all over 
India * 

The task of our avenging armies still remained incomplete while 
Aminullali Khan kept the field in the Kohistan with the remnants 
of Akbar’s routed troops. A British column under McCaskill 
w'as sent thither to break up a force which might else prov^e 
troublesome to our troops on their homeward march. McCaskill, 
aided by Hav'elock, discharged his errand with full success. The 
strong hill-fort of Istalif was carried with a rush, Broadfoot’s 
sappers leading the way under a hail of Afghan bullets. The 
captured town was plundered and set on fire. Charikiir, which 
had witnessed the slaughter of Haugh ton’s brave Gorkhas, was 
utterly destroyed, and on the Tth of October McCaskill’s division 
returned to Kabul. 

One deed of vengeance remained yet to do — of vengeance 
neither politic nor worthy of a civilized Cliristian power. The 
Char Chattar,t or Great Bazaar of Kabul, built by Ali Mardan 
Khan, who governed Kabul under Shah Jahan,'|: was marked out 
for destruction as the place w'here Macnaghten’s mangled body 
had been exposed to the worst insults of a howling mob. It took 
Pollock’s engineers two days to blow up a building said to be the 
noblest of its kind in Asia. Then followed a sad scene of fierce 
noting and merciless hivoc. In spite of all precautions tho 
soldiers from both camps, impelled by a rejiort that Kabul itself 
W'as to bo given over to ]>! under, rushed into the city at every 
unguarded point, set fire to the houses, niul pillaged the shops 
alike 'of friend and foe. Thousands of harmless tradespeople, 
including many hundred Hindus, who had but lately re-opened 
their shops, saw themselves reduced to utter rum, and powerless 
to save their women from shameless outrage. Kven the quarter 
inhabited by the friendly Kazilbaslies nairowly escaped tho 
assaults of a soldiery maddened beyond control by memories and 
outw’ard tokens of wrongs that seemed to justify the worst re- 
prisals. 

At last, on the 12th of October, the combined forces, now 
commanded by Pollock, marched out of camp on their homew'ard 
jonrney, taking with them the blind old king, Zaman Shah, whose 
name had been one of terror to the India of Wellesley’s days, and 

* One of tbe prisoners, John Conollj, had died of fever some time before. 

t Literally “ Four bazaars.” 

X He also made t he canal which bears his name at DelhL 
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liis nephew, Fathi Jang, who declined to play the part of a sham 
king in the Bala Hissar without the support of British bayonets. 
A crowd of half-starved Hindus from Kabul and Ghazni, with 
some scores of crippled Sepo} s and camp-followers, relics of t-ho 
old Kabul garrison, and a long train of warlike trophies, en- 
cumbert*d the retreat of the Avenging Army. Pollock's own 
troops led the advance, those of Jioti bringing up the rear. 
Jalalabad Avas dismantled by the aa ay, before Pollock could receive 
Ijord Klleiiborough's order to hand it over intact to the Sikhs. 
i*t>llock's foresight in croxMiing the hills along his line of march 
mot With its just reward ; but Nott and McCaskill also, who led 
the centre column, A\eiH‘ less cautious, and their troo])S had several 
sharp skirniislies w ith the liillmen, from the day they neared the Haft 
Kotal to that wlien they emerged from the Khaibar Pass. Both 
iS’ott and Pollock were soon forced to abandon and blow up some 
i)f the heavier guns On its marcli from IJbaka to All Masjid one 
of McC’askilPs brigades lost two mountain-guns, Avhich were 
ba])])ily ricoveitd the next day. Nott also had some sharp 
lighting near the same spot, losing much baggage and not a few 
nam ; but liis eiigmecrs completely destroyed the defences of Ali 
^lasjid. By the 7th of November the whole army was encainpod 
on th-' green plains of PeshavAar Another army, assembled at 
Fno/pur under Sir .J. Nicol Is, warned the Siklis, whose goodwill 
had lung been doubtful, against doing aught to hinder th© retain 
i)f our victorious army across the Panjab.* 

Meanwhile the troops which England led ^rom Kandahar to 
Kw’atta. had since pursued tlicii w'ay Avithout hindrance through 
the J^olaii Pass into Sind. this time also it w’as known in 

India that Sioddart and Conolly^, the Bokhiira captives, liad been 
released from further suffering by a A'iolent death. Many efforts 
had been made from many quarters — from Petersburg and 
Constantinople, as aa ell as Calcutta, Kabul, and Heiat — to obtain 
their freedom ; but all in vain. The Amir would listen to no 
remonstrances, even backed by threats, and the news of our 
Afghan disasters did not tend to soften his heart or increase his 
fears of British A'engeance. Early in 1842 he went forth on a 
campaign against Kokan. Soon after his return to Bokhara the 
fat© of the prisoners was sealed. On the 1st of October Lord 
Ellenborougb wrote to the Amir on behalf of the two “ innocent 
tiavellers,” as he chose to call them; but it w’-as too late for all 
such interference. Stoddart and Conolly had been led out of 

* Kaye. 
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prison and publicly beheaded on the 17th of June, and in the 
middle of September one of Stoddart’s servants had told the sad 
story to Major Eawlinson, as an eye-witness of his master's end 

While Pollock was yet at Kabul, the Governor-General had 
amused himself at Simla drawing up proclamations and 

devising schemes for a splendid pageant to be enacted presently at 
Firdzpur. In a manifesto dated the 1st of October, wuth obvious 
reference to Lord Auckland’s 'manifesto issued the same day in 
1838, ho announced his intention to retire from Afghanistan, 
** content with the limits nature appears to have assigned ” to the 
British empire in India. Disasters unparallelled in their extent, 
unless by the errors in -which they originated,” had in one short 
campaign been completely avenged, and repeated victories had 
proved the invincibility of our arms. The policy of forcing a 
sovereign upon a reluctant people was expressly disavowed, and 
the Afghans were left free to crctate a government for themselves, 
amidst the anarchy w'hich is the consequence of their crimes.” 
A second proclamation, dated five days later, announced to the 
princes, chiefs, and people of India the coming restoration of the 
Gates of Somniith to the country whence they had been carried 
off. “ The insult of eight hundred years is at last avenged. The 
gates of the Temple of Somnath, so long the memorial of your 
humiliation, are become the proudest record of your national 
glory, the proof of yciiir superiority in arms over the nations 
beyond the Indus.*' The princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of 
Rajwara, of Malw^i, and of Gu;jarat, to w'hom “ this glorious 
trophy of successful war ’’ w-ould be committed, were enjoined to 
transmit the gates “ w^ith all honour ” through their respective 
territories to “ the restored Temple of Somnath.” 

If the former manifesto suggested doubts of Lord Ellen- 
borough’s good taste in holding up Lord Auckland’s policy and 
agents to public censure, the second effusion covered its author 
with universal ridicule. From one end of India to the other it 
was hailed by his own countrymen wdth bursts of inextinguishable 
laughter. What, they asked, could the princes and people of 
India — “ my brothers and friends,” as they were styled in this 
w'onderful flight of Napoleonic fustian — care for the avenging of 
an insult eight centuries old, of which few natives remembered 
anything, and w’hich millions of natives would deem no insult at 
all P Tho old Hindu temple whence the gates w^ere said to have 
been taken had long been a crumbling ruin. Did the Indian 
Government propose to restore it at the public cost ? Among the 
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native princes were many Mohammadans, some descended from 
the Afgh&n conquerors of India. In what light wonld they regard 
the honours destined for *Hhis glorious trophy of successful 
war ’* ? A few persons of a very serious turn could see nothing 
to laugh at in this stroke of farcical blundering ; but they were 
ready to weep over it as a positive crime. And, to crown all, it 
still remains a question whether any gates were ever carried ofiE 
from SomnAth to Ghazni, while those which Nott brought away 
from Mahmud’s Tomb appear to have been made njt of sandal- 
wood, but of deal, and to date from a time much later than the 
eleventh century.* 

* Kaye ; Thornton’s Gasoiteer of India.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SIND AND GWALIAR. 

While Pollock’s army was leisurely crossing* the LaTid of tho 
Five Rivers, the Governor- General was indulging his taste for 
theatrical jioinp and show by planning out the details of such a 
pageant as Pritisfi India had never before seen. On tho 9th of 
Jlecember he arri\ed at Firdzpur, where Pord Auckland and Ran jit 
Singh had exchanged such splendid greetings four years back in 
honour of an enterprise which had issued only in complete and 
merited failure. A brilliant gathering of princes, nobles, officers of 
Statt', and English ladies awaited his arrival, and tho series of 
pageants designed to welcome the return of our victorious troops. 
From Labor Sher Singh had sent his son and his chief Minister to 
take their part in the coming festival. The Army of Reserve was 
encamped on the neighbouring jdains. Hundreds of elephants 
with painted trunks and gay bedizenments were daily trained in 
niameuvres worthy of tho occasion. Triumphal arches had been 
set up in various places, and a bridge of boats, gay with blue, 
j ellojv, and red bunting had been thrown across the Satlaj There 
was plenty of decorative brightness every\>hcre, if not much 
taste. 

On the 17Lh Sir Robert Sale crossed the bridge at the head of 
his “ illustrious garrison,” who all laughed aloud as they passed 
under the gaudy gallows-like arch at the bridge head.* Lord 
Ellenborough himself met the column at this spot and led it 
through a double line of elephants, who offered their salaams on 
bended knees, but somehow forgot to trumpet forth the shrill 
notes of welcome which they had been practising for some days 
past. The guns, however, did their duty, the bands struck up 
“ the Conquering Hero,” and regiment after regiment of Nicolls’s 
Reserve presented arms to their war-worn comrades. Tw^o days 
later Pollock’s troops crossed the Satlaj, and on the 23rd Hott 

* Low’s ** Life of Sir George Pollock.” 
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also made his appearance, bearing with him the Gates of Som- 
iii'ith on a triumphal car. Each general in turn was received 
at the bridge-head by Lord Ellcnborough ; but the other honours 
lavished on Sale's brigade were unaccountably withheld from the 
victors of Tazin, and the yet more deserving garrison of Kandahar.* 
A round of feasting, pleasuring, ^evle^^b, and public speeches filled 
lip the rest of that month. The Sepoys were regaled with heaps 
of “ their favourite mehtoys ” or sweetmeats — a fact announced to 
the public in one of Lord Ellenborough’s windy orders By way of 
fitting close to so grand a festiial, the assembled troops — some 
strong, with 100 guns — w’cro mana'uvrod by Sir Jasper 
Nicolls on the great plain of Firozjiur in the ])re&cnce of Lord 
Ellcnborough and a group of distinguished visitors from Eurojie as 
w'ell as the East 

Thus cndcMl the last act of a drama from which England reaped 
little save tlie credit ot restoring her tarnished honour, while India 
was saddled with the wdiole cost of an entcrpiiso decreed by an 
lOuglish Cioverniicut m furtherance of England's fanemd interests 
alone Our count r> men in India oonld now% as they said, “ once 
more look a native in the face,” but our laitost victories had only 
deepened the hatred felt by every true Afghan towards the 
invaders of Ins native land. To the bitter memories stored up 
against us 111 Afghanistan the Governor- General had nearly added 
another. He had proclaimed his intention to set Dost Aloliaminad 
and Ins family ficc, but the Amir w^as at first commanded to ]>re- 

ut himself at the Governor- General’s iJarhar during the pageant 
lib ITrdzpur. Happily in his calmer moments Lord Ellenborough 
shrank from inflicting a needless insult on the man who had 
suffered such cruel w^rougs already at our hands , and Dost Mo- 
liammad w^as allowed to make his way without conditions back to 
that “ poor and barren country,” of wLiuh he never could under- 
stand wTiy the rulers of India should have taken so much paius to 
deprive him.f Before leaving British ground, he knew that his 
brave son Akbar had returned to Kabul and wrested the supremo 
power from the Sadozai Prince Shahpur, w'ho Lad fled for safety 
beyond the Khaibar 

* This piece o£ silly favouritism vas wholly against the wish and the remonstrances 
of Sir Jasper Nicolls. 

+ On taking leave of Lord Ellenborough the latter asked him what he thought of 
the English after all he had seen of them in India. **I have been struck,” he 
said, “ with the magnitude of your power and resources .... but what 1 cannot 
understand is, why the rulers of such an empire should have gone across the Indus 
to deprive me of my poor and barren country. ** — Marshxnanr 
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The Army of Reserve was broken np in the following Jannary, 
and Lord Ellenborough took his way to Agra with the reputed 
Gates of Somnath in his train. At Mathra and Bindraban they 
found some worshippers, but at Agra their triumphal progress 
came to a sorry end. They were left to repose in the undisturbed 
oblivion of a lumber-room inside the Fort. It was at Agra that 
Lord Ellenborough, now made an Earl for his ostensible share in 
the late successes, invested Pollock and Jlott wdli the Grand Cross 
of the Bath, the least possible reward that a grateful nation could 
-have bestowed on the two men to whom Lord Ellenborough owed 
his earldom, and our Indian Empire its deliverance from a serious 
danger.* Sir Robert Sale had received the same honour a few 
months before. Among the new Xnight Commanders as Sir 
Richard Englandj^ conspicuous chiefly for his repulse at Haikalzai. 
Medals and batta were freely distributed to every soldier who had 
served in the Campaign of 1842. Many of the younger officers 
wore rewarded in various ways, but Havelock was not even made 
a C.B. Sir William iN’ott took up his post as Resident at Lucknow, 
and both he and Sir George Pollock received from the Court of 
Directors a pension of £1,000 a year. But not till 1872 was 
Pollock rewarded with a baronetcy at the prayer of Mr. Gladstone. 

Vax A St CP restituta — “ Peace restored to Asia,” was the high- 
flown legend of a medal which the Governor- Gen oral ordered to 
be struck in memory of the late campaign. A few months later 
another of his generals had conquered Smd. The Talpur Amirs 
of that sunburnt country which stretches from the mouths of 
the Indus northward to the Panjab frontier about Mithankdt, 
had long acted with good faith in the spirit of the treaties forced 
upon them in 183iK They had borne with resignation the pro- 
longed sojourn of British troops in their midst. They had not 
been backward in furnishing supplies and carriage for the troops 
employed between the BoMn and Kandahar. They had paid the 

* Writing home to the Societ Committee on July 8, the Governor-Greneral aaiJ 

that hiB instructions of June 1 had ** induced General Pollock to contemplate a 
forward movement ” from Jaldlabad, as if that was not the very course which 
Pollock had been urging upon him for some time past. Before the end of May 
Pollock had even sent off a letter to Nott, bidding him on no account to retire until 
he should bear again from himself. And in his letter of May 13 to Lord Ellenborough, 
a duplicate of which must have reached the latter before the end of Jane, he had 
plainly declared his intention to move fora^ard as soon as he could. This letter did 
not atjirst appear among the puUished papers, although the duplicate was acknow- 
ledged on July 11. It was only brought to light by the efforts of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Lansdowne. — ^Kaye ; Low’s ** Life of Pollock.” 
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tribute imposed xipon them by superior force. They had shown 
no signs of exaltation at the disasters which befell oar arms. 
It was said, indeed, that two or three of them had entered into 
secret correspondence with neighboars who bore ns no good-will. 
Bat some good judges more than doubted the genuineness of 
the letters which bore their seals, and Major Outram, the new 
Resident at Haidrabad, deemed tho offenders guilty of nothing 
worse than the written expression of a wish to do us harm. 
Lord Ellenborough, however, had a largo ambition ,<«4ind a lively 
sense of the reverence owed by smaller potentates to the great 
Lord Paramount of all India. In the first months of his rule 
be had sent the Amirs, through Outram, a threatening message, 
which Outram wisely kept to hamself.* He had already in- 
structed his agent to make some new demands on tho en- 
durance of allies who had bitterly complained of the burdens 
laid upon them by Lord Auckland. These demands included a 
cession of territory in exchange for the tribute imposed in 1 83i>. 

For some months longer the Smd question remained in abey- 
ance. But in fSeptember, Sir Charles Napier landed in Smd, to 
take command of the British garrison there' quartered, and to act 
as chief political agent therein. Sir Charles had already made 
his inaik as a brilliant soldier and an able administrator ; but of 
India ho knew nothing, and his self-confidence kept him blind to 
the extent of his own ignorance. His bearing towards tho Amirs 
ai his first interview with Mir Rustam and his fellow-chiefs 
b,*trayed an absence of all the courtesy due to princes not yet 
diiested of all their sovereign rights. To him Lord Ellenborough 
now entrusted tho duty of investigating tho charges brought 
against the Amirs. In spite of special injunctions to decide only 
on full proof of guilt, Sir Charles w'ould listen to no explana- 
tions, refused the princes a fair hearing in their own defence, and 
finally reported that Mir Rustam and two others had written 
treasonable letters, and otherwise broken the treaty of 1839. 

In November, the draft of a new treaty -was ready to be laid 
before the Amirs. They were now asked to surrender a much 
larger slice of territory than that proposed in April, to give up 
the right of coining money in their own names, and to make other 
concessions only less insulting to their proper pride. It is need- 
less to inquire whether Lord Ellenborough willed all the con- 
sequences of such demands: Napier, at any rate, was ready and 
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ea^er to act up to the spirit of any instructions that seemed likely 
to j)ro\oko a war. To him the possession of the Indus Valley 
hud iK'jome the chief article of his military and political creed, 
an<l tins fooling sharpened his readiness to behove the worst things 
cliai'^fd against the Amirs 

Jn tins mood Napier lent himself with fatal eagerness to the 
trorif liorous advances of Mir Ali Mur?id, who plotted to oust his 
bi other, the aged Mir liustam, from the headship of all tho 
Ainir'". lie assured Napier that all the chiefs, save himself and 
anoLher, ere enemies to tho Knglish, and Napier an illingly pro- 
inisctl him the Turlian, or symbol of headship, after his brother’s 
death Mir Rustam sought to throiv himself upon Napier’s jiro- 
ti‘rlioii, blit the latter a(l\ised him to take shelter iMth All Murad 
In due time the- General learned that his advice had been taken, 
and t)jat the })oor old Amir of Xhaiijair had solemnly resigned all 
]»()vver into his brother's hands He suspected, indeed, what after- 
w arils proved to be the f«ict, that Ah Murad had used fraud and 
A Joleneo to compass his own ends; and that suspicion must have 
been strengthened by Rustam’s flight a few days after from his 
l)iot leu’s fortress at Diji * Rut it suited Napier’s jiurpose at the 
nionieiit to accept as A’alid an ari*angemcnt Avhich secured him a 
faitlifiil helpmate in Ins designs on the independeni*e of Sind. 

On liearing of the old man^s flight, Napier issued a proclama- 
tion, charging him wdth defiance of tho British Government, and 
declaring All Murad Ins laAA'ful successor. It was in vain that 
Rustam sent his Minister to acquaint tlie General wnth the truth 
of Ihe matter, and to assure him that his flight from Dip had 
boL'ri promjited by Ali Murad himself. Napier charged him Avith 
H ibterfuge, falsehood, and double-dealing, and refused to treat 
ANith him or any of his friends as the Rais, or supreme ruler of 
Sind. JMeanAvliile soriio of his kinsmen and followers had fled 
into the desert to Mir ^lohammad’s stronghold of Imdmgarh. 
'i'Inther Napier resoU'ed to folloAv them, although no war was 
A ,*t on hand. On January 5, 1843, he set out with a squadron 
of horse, two large liowutzers, and 3oU men of the 22nd Xoot, 
mounted on camels, two to each in Icajaxrns or panniers. A rapid 
march of fiA^e days brought him to Imamgarh, which was found 
empty, and the fortifications were blown up wdth the powder they 
contained It was a novel and brilliant feat of arms, but justifi- 
cation for it there was none. 

* Thornton ; P«rHamentary Papers. The resignation said to have been written 
on a enpj of the Kor<ln was a mere forgery. 
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As a means of frii^litening the Amirs into submission, it was 
not without some effect. In the middle of December, while the 
new treaty was still under discussion, Napier had formally an- 
nexed the whole of the country betivoen RtShri and the Bhawalpur 
frontier, and w'amed the rayats to pay the Amirs no more rents 
after the 1st of January, 1843. To Mir Rustam’s remonstrances 
the General replied with strong threats. At last, by the middle of 
January, the hapless Amirs were ripe to surrender at discretion. 
Outram himself, who had just retui necl from Rombi^v, was fain 
t<' counsel submission to the hard terms which Napier insisted on 
exacting. Yet even Outram had much ado to dissuade tht; Aniiis 
from pressing their demands for redress of the wrongs inflicted 
through his hrotliei's treachery on their beloved Rais. At 
Haidrabad, on the l‘2th of February, the hateful treaty was signed 
and sealed in Outram’s presence by the assembled Amirs. 

On bis way from the fort where the treaty had been signeil, 
Outram and his oflieers were assailed wuth curses from a furious 
erow’d, w'ho wi*ro hardly restiamed from bloodshed by the presence 
of an escort 1 urn ihI I t d from tlie -Viinrs* owm troops Next day 
the Amirs .'■^ent to warn Outram tliat their Riluchi woldiers w'ero 
getting out of hand If Outram stayed at the Residency they 
could iiotauswei foi the result They had yielded all that wo 
rc(£Uired of tlietii, hut tiic wrongs done to Mir Rustam ami 
Napier’s stead} adsaneo towards their capital had roused tlio 
Rdiieliis into uiigoveriiahlo fury. The Knghsh Resident refiiseil 
t<« *»udge an inch 01 to place another sentry at his door. Oii tho 
i dth a large bmly of horse and foot attacked the ItesKhmey on 
threi* sides, the fourth being hap})ily guarded by the river, from 
whieli a Company’s steamer kept up a serviceable lire. For more 
than three hours Outram’s little garrison, a compaii\ of tho 22ijd 
Foot and a small body of Sejioys, the w'holo commanded by Cap- 
tain Couwav, nobly stood their ground against ov'crwlielming 
numbers. When all hope of succour from below' seemed in -vain, 
Outram w'lihdrew' his garrison to the l*lanet, with a loss in all 
of seventeen killed and w'ounded. 

This appeal to tho sw'ord w'as promptly answ'ered On the ITtli 
Napier’s little army, not three thousand strong, came in sight of 
aliout 20,000 of the Amirs’ troojis strongly post e<l hy the Milage of 
Miani, six miles only from Haidrabad. Najiier’s infantry ad- 
vanced m echelon, with the guns on their right and a line of 
skirmishers in front. From tho banks beyond the dry bed of tho 
Fulaiii the enemy kept up a heavy fire on our advancing troops. 
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For some honrs neither side appeared to gain ground. But skilful 
leading and perfect discipline made up for numerical weakness ; 
the three Sepoy regiments vied with the men of the 22ud Foot ; 
and the fire from our guns was true and well sustained. By 
degrees the enemy fell back, still fighting bravely, until a dashing 
charge of the 9th Bengal Cavalry rolled up their right wing, 
while another body of horse swooped down towards their camp. 
Then at last the doubtful battle became for Napier a decisive 
victory. The Biluchis withdrew from the field, leaving their guns, 
camp, and stores in our hands Napier’s losses in killed and 
wounded amounted only to 257, including nineteen officers slain. 

No attempt was made to defend the capital, which Napier 
entered in triumph on the 20th. A vast wealth of treasure fell 
into his hands, Avhich was afterwards divided among the captors ; 
Outram alone steadily declining to take his share of the plunder 
which, to his thinking, had been gained by unlaw’ful means. Six 
of the Amirs had already surrendered themselves ; but others still 
kept the field, among them the gallant 8her Mohammad of Mir- 
piir, at whose call the Biluclii warriors gathered in their thou- 
sands to strike one more blow for their country’s freedom. At the 
village of Dabha, near Haidrabad, Slier Mohammad entrenched 
his army, about 20,000 strong. On the 24th of March Napier 
moved out to attack him with a force of 6,000 men. A cross-firo 
from Ills guns shook the enemy’s centre ; their left was broken by 
a spirited charge of the 3rd Cavalry and Jacob's Sind Horse ; and 
the 22nd Foot swept forward under a heavy matchlock fire, to 
carry with a rush of levelled bayonets the entrenchments along 
their own front On the left of our line Woodburn’s Sepoy 
Brigade fought their way onwards ’XMth emulous ardour, and a 
brilliant charge of the Puna Horse and the 9th Cavalry rolled 
back the enemy’s right. In spite of an obstinate resistance the 
Biluchis were everywhere driven from the field wdtli heavy 
slaughter, while the victors lost no more than two hundred and 
sixty-seven. 

The crowning victory of Dabha or Haidrabad placed all Sind 
at the cotiquerer’s mercy. The easy capture of Umarkot, a fortress 
in the eastern desert, where the great Moghal Akbar first saw 
the light, enabled Napier to report himself master of the whole 
country.* Slier Mohammad still kept the field with a few*^ thou- 
si^d staunch followers, but he too was finally routed in June by 

* Peccavi, “I have Binned,” was the punning message m which he firtt announced 
his sgocess. 
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the bold Colonel Jacob ; while another chief, who had been followed 
Tip by Colonel Koberts, gave np his sword to one of Roberts’s 
officers. The despoiled Amirs were hunted into exile or carried 
off as State prisoners to Bombay. Their conquered kingdom was 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency, and Napier ruled as Governor 
the pro\ nice he had won by the sword in furtherance of a policy 
condemned by every principle of justice and good faith. “Wo 
have no right,” Napier himself had written, “ to seize Sind; yet 
we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, and*'humane piece 
of rascality it will be.’ There A'Nas more honesty — at any rate 
more truth in such a confession — than is to be found in the 
laboured pleadings which Bord Kllenborough addressed that June 
to the Court of Directors in vindication of the worst crime over 
yet sanctioned by ii iiiler of British India. 

In this attempt to make the worse appear the better cause, 
Lord Ellenborough argued that sound policy and a just regard 
for British honour forbade the withdrawal of our troops from 
Sind so soon sftcr the retreat from Afghanistan. The Amirs 
had violated .«5oiuc parts of the commercial treaty ; they had 
collected troops “contrary to their usage and wuth out legitimate 
cause;” they had written letters of a hostile character, Mir 
Itustam's ^Minister had acted m a hostile spirit, and his master 
w'as clearly responsible for the acts of his servant. For these 
reasons it was needtul to punish the Amiis by imposing upon 
tiiem an amended treaty- Instead of openly rejecting, they 
]>'ofesBed tlieir w'lllinguess to accept the new' terms, and tried to 
cle leive w'lth such jirofessions the General w hose forces they were 
treacherously planning to attack and destroy. For such conduct 
signal punishment w'as the only possible return. After the victory 
of Miani no half measures remained possible. The Amirs them- 
selves W'cre but “foreigners in Sind,” who had no claim to con- 
sideration on the ground of ancient possession or of national preju- 
dice, “ still less on account of the goodness of their rule.” They 
vrere accordingly dethroned and “ removed beyond sea ; ” and a 
part of their forfeit dominions w'aa given back to its former 
owners, the Nawiib of Bhaw'alpnr and the Rajahs of Jodhjiur and 
J esalmir. 

Of the value of these arguments the reader of the foregoing 
pages may be left to judge for himself. They resolve themselves 
into the assumption that British honour and the safety of India 
could only be assured by acts of gross oppression and glaring in- 
justice on the part of a Government whose title to hold Indi^ was 
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not a whit strong-or, nor many years older, than that of the Amirs 
to govern Sind The Governor-General’s prime object was to 
retain his hold on the Lower Indus for purposes alike of trade and 
military defence, and this end he sought to compass by the usual 
process of coercing a weak ally, without much regard for moral con- 
siderations. Perhaps he believed in his own sophistries, served up 
as they were in a sauce of full-flavoured rhetoric But he w^ho 
wills the end usually wills the means, and Lord Ellenborough had 
chosen for his agent an ofiicer who “ only w'anted a pretext to coerce 
the Amirs,” and w'ho plainly foretold that the more pow'erful 
Government w'ould “at no distant period swallow up the w’eaker.” 
The acts of that agent, on A\hoso sense of justice his employer 
owned to having “ the fullest reliance,” were formally confirmed 
by Lord Ellenborough himself in the letter to which we have 
refeired.* Thai- the policy thus defended has w'rought no visible 
harm, but rather much good for the country thus annexed, that 
slavery was at once abolished throughout Sind, that peace and 
order were presently restored under an efficient police, that much 
was done in various wats to promote the w'elfare and contontmoiit 
of the people at large — all this, of course, takes nothing from the 
censure wdiich even at the time w'as passed by others than Outrarn 
only on the real authors of that rascally achievement, the conquest 
of Smd. 

While Kapler was diligently bending to the task of governing 
the province committed to Ins charge, the clouds of jioIiticaJ 
trouble were fast gatlu'iing over the kiiigilom oncje ruled hj Mzld. 
haji Sindia and his able successor, Daulat Eao, w’ho had made 
his peace' with Lord Wellesley after the crushing defeat of his 
best troops at Laswiiri by tlie dauntless Lake. Daulat Rao Smdia 
dying in 18*27, a kinsman, adopted by his widow, reigned in Ins 
stead. On the death of Jankaji Sindia, in February 1843, his 
young widow, Tara Bai, adopted for her heir a boy of eight named 
Bhtigirat Rao, for whom Mama Sahib, an uncle of the late Maha- 
raja, w^as appointed to jact as Regent, 111 compliance with the 
Governor-General’s strongL’-expressed desire His rival, Dada 
Kbasji, had secured the ccuntenaiice of the joung Queen and all 
her Court favourites, and a series of intrigues were forthwith set 
on foot for the purpose of ousting the nominee of the British Resi- 
dent, Colonel Spiers. 

At first Lord Ellenborough w-as inclined to support the Regent 
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of his choice by assemblingr troops on the Gwalidr frontier. But 
the order for assembling them was soon countermanded at the dis- 
suasion of the Regent himself, and Mama Sahib was left to deal 
in his own way with the intrigues of a hostile Court, and the 
turbulent spirit of an army 40,000 strong. At last, in May, the 
Kani plajed her trump card, and the Resident learned that Mdma 
Sahib had been dismissed from office. It was now the Resident's 
turn to apply for the aid of British troops from Agra, the nearest 
station to Gwdliar. But Lord Ellenborough, who had by this 
time lost all faith in the Regent’s fitness for his post, declined to 
let a single soldier pass the frontier without his personal direction.* 
He contented himself with scolding the late Regent as “ unfit to 
manage men or women, ’ ordered the Resident to hold no inter- 
course with Mama Sahib’s succe.ssor, and addressed to the Queen- 
mother and her officers a grave lecture on the dangers that might 
befall a State almost suirounded by British territory, if the public 
peace w’ere not preserved, nor any efforts made by the Gwaliar 
Government lo act for that end in cordial concert with the Govern- 
ment of India ■f 

In spite of these warnings, the Queen and her party took their 
own way, trusting in the strength and spirit of their numerous 
troops, and paying small heed to mere words, unaccented by a 
rJiow of force. Mama Sahib fled for his life to Sironj, and the 
Resident withdrew to Dholpur. The Rani, getting somewhat 
frightened, begged the Resident to return ; but this he declined to 
d< s,o long as Dada Khds 3 i guided her counsels and mismanaged 
her affairs. To his demand that the Dada should either be 
banished or made over to the British Government she sent back 
a spirited refusal.t Meanwhile affairs at Gwaliar kept falling 
into ever worse disorder. A few nobles headed a successful 
revolt against the Minister ; but erelong he managed to escape 
from their hands, and to seat himself with the Rdni’s aid more 
firmly than ever in his place of power. The overgrown army of 
Gwaliar grew more restless, more insolent, more ripe for mischief 
every day. A state of lawlessness prevailed throughout the country, 
which might at any moment lead to untoward results. Behind 

* TborntOD. 

*t* PArliamentary Papers. 

The letter containing this demand was kept back by the Dafda from his mmtress. 
This Lord Bllenborongh denounced, in his wild way, as **an offence of a moat 
criminal character against the State of Owdlidr. ** No subject of that State would 
he permit **thus to sopersede the authority of his sovereign/’ as if the Bdai had 
ever been xeoc^ised by himself as sovereign. 
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Gwdlidr also rose the vision of a great Sikh army waiting to make 
common cause with other enemies to the British mle. In a Minute 
of the 10th of Angnst, Lord Ellenborongh had already declared his 
reasons for resolving to form a camp of exercise “ npon or near 
tbe Jamna.*’ On the Ist of November, before setting out for 
Agra, he penned another Minute, unfolding his views of the pre- 
sent conjuncture, and of the manner in which he proposed to deal 
with it. 

The Indian Government, he said with justice, had become the 
Paramount Power within the Satla] As such it was bound, for 
its own sake and that of humanity, to uphold with steady hand 
the right of repressing all forms of disorder within its own fron- 
tiers. “ The withdrawal of our restraining hand would let loose 
all the elements of confusion. Redress for the daily occurring 
grievances of the several States against each other would again be 
sought, not from the superintending justice of the British Govern- 
ment, but from the armed reprisals of the injured ; and bad ambi- 
tion, availing itself of the love of plunder and of war, which 
pervades so large a portion of the people of India, would again 
expose to devastation countries which, under our protection, have 
enjoyed many of the advantages of peace.” With regard to the 
affairs of Gwalidr, he held that a weak and pusillanimous policy 
would only tend to “ remove the scene of a contest altogether 
inevitable, from Gwaliarto Allahabad.” An affront of the grossest 
character had been offered to his Government, and a large army 
with a very numerous artillery lay within a few marches of the 
capit^ of the North-West Provinces. Still, under ordinary 
circumstances, wrote the Governor- General, we might, j»erhaps, 
have waited upon time, and trusted to the disunion manifest among 
the chiefs, and the usual vicissitudes of an Indian Court to restore 
our influence at Gwaliar ” But the events which had lately 
happened in the Panjdb — the murder, namely, of Sher Singh and 
his son, and the growing power of the Sikh soldiery — rendered a 
waiting policy impossible. With an army of 70,000 men, “ with- 
in three marches of the Satlaj, confident in its own strength, proud 
of its various successes against its neighbours, desirous of war and 
of plunder, and under no discipline or control,” it would be un- 
pardonable not to take every precaution against its hostility, “ and 
no precaution appears to be more necessary than that of render- 
ing our rear and our communications secure by the re-establish- 
ment of a friendly government at Gwaliar.” 

It was this dread of the danger brewing beyond the Satlaj which 
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inspired and monlded Lord Ellenborongb ’s further dealings with 
the Mai4tha kingdom, ruled by the house of Sindia. Arriving at 
Agx*a on the 11th of Decem^r, he ordered his Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, fresh from his successful campaign in 
China, ♦ to begin at once his march upon the Mardtha capital. 
Sir Hugh s troops had hardly reached the Chambal at Dholpur, 
when the obnoxious Dada Khdsji was surrendered into British 
keeping and carried off a prisoner to Agra. The one prime object 
of the policy announced in the November Minute was^hus obtained 
without firing a shot. But the Governor- Goneral's appetite grow 
wuth eating. IJe had already warned the Rani that further con- 
cessions would have to be made before his troops turned their 
faces homewards. The Gwaliar army for one thing must be con- 
siderably cut down. Nor could he tolerate the existence of a 
government unfriendly to its neighbours and powerless to maintain 
order at home. To the same effect he addressed the new Resident, 
Colonel Sleeman At a conference held with certain of the 
Gw'aliar chiefs at Dholpur on the 20th of December, be consented 
io stay the march of his troops if a treaty embodying all his 
demands should be ratified within three days. 

On the following day the chiefs besought him long and earnestly 
to await at Dholpur, according to all former usage, the promised 
meeting with the young Maharaja and his mother. With joined 
hands they implored him to weigh well the step he was taking, 
and to forbear from crossing the Chambal wuth his army before the 
meeting took place. If he moved forward now, the house of Sindia 
vonld be disgraced for ever, and the troops at Gwdlidr would be 
sure to regard him as an enemy rather than a friend. Deaf to all 
their pleadings, Lord Ellenborough at last agreed to meet the prince 
and his mother on the 2Cth at Hingona, a march beyond the 
Chambal, for the purpose of signing the now treaty ."t 

Sleeman also kept on warning the Governor-General of the 
feeling which prevailed at Gwdlidr against the advance of a British 
army. On his way back from the capital he heard and savr 
enough to justify his worst forebodings. Crowds of soldiers filled the 
road to Dhanaila, guns were parked along the river, and the troops 
openly boasted their intention to drive Lord Ellenborough and his 
army back across the Chambal. Even the friendly chiefs in the 
British camp set off for Gwalidr to bear their part in the inevitable 
struggle. 


* The war with China ended in 1 842. 
t Parliamentary Papers. 
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For two days the Governor- General halted at Hing^ona. Bnt 
the Gw^liar soldiery had taken care that the Queen-mother and 
her son should not reach that place by the time appointed, and on 
the 28th of December Gough was ordered to prepare for an ad- 
vance. Next morning his troops about 11,000 strong, began their 
march towards Chaunda, "where the enemy were reported to have 
taken their stand. No reconnaissance seems to have been at- 
tempted. The troops were marching as on a mere field-day ; and 
the Governor* General, with the ladies of his camp, rode on ele- 
phants beside the advancing columns Suddenly a round shot 
struck an elephant on the ear, and the fire from twenty-eight large 
guns posted about the village of Maharajpur compelled Gough to 
revise at short notice his whole plan of attack. In default of 
heavy guns on our side, Littler’s column was sent forward to storm 
the village and its defences, w^hile Valiant’s worked round their 
rear. After a fierce and bloody fight the guns were taken, and 
the village cleared of its brave defenders, who vainly opposed their 
swords to the British bayonet. Scott’s cavalry, w'ell seconded by 
Grant’s gunners, broke up the enemy’s horse. On the advance to 
Chaunda Valiant’s brigade stormed three rows of entrenchments 
under a murderous fire from the guns that protected them. The 
main position at Chaunda was then carried with a desperate rush 
by Littler’s ■warriors, foremost among whom -were the S^th Foot 
and the 56th Bengal Sepoys. Fifty-six guns with many standards 
formed the trophies of a hght which cost the victors nearly 8<.>o 
men; a loss, wrote Gough, infinitely beyond what I calculated 
upon. Indeed, I did not do justice to the gallantry of my op- 
ponents.’* 

On the same day another division of the British Army on its 
march to Gwaliar from Bundalkhand, was led by General Grey 
against 12,000 Gw’aliar troops, posted with forty guns on the 
heights near Paniar. The infantry attack w^as opened by tho 3rd 
Bufis, who broke the enemy’s centre and drove them from height to 
height with the loss of nearly all their guns. With equal ardour 
the Sepoys of the 30th N.I. carried a hill commanding the enemy’s 
left, and stormed a battery of two guns. Anderson’s brigade 
completed the day’s work by capturing the remainder of the guns. 

On the day after this double victory the Kani and her little son, 
with the leading nobles of Gw^ahar, entered the Governor- General’s 
camp to implore forgiveness for the past, and to hear what terms 
Ke might deign to offer. They were told in effect to refrain from 
all further hostilities, and to trust the good intentions of the 
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Indian Government, whose sole desire was to protect the Mah^ 
raja*s person, to support hia authority, and to restore the old rela- 
tions of friendship between the two States. Three days later the 
victorious army encamped outside Gwaliar On the 6th of January 
Lord Ellenborough laid before the Rani’s councillors the terms of 
a treaty w hich established a council of regency, bound to follow at 
need the advice of the British Resident. The young Sindia's 
majority w'as fixed at eighteen The army of Gwiliar was reduced 
to 9,000 men with thirty-two guns, and a British contingent of 
10,000, officered from the Indian armies, was to be maintained at 
the cost of the Gwaliar State. The Rani, much to her disappoint, 
ment, was shelved on a pension of three lakhs, or thirty thousand 
a year. The treaty, of which these formed the main articles, was 
ratified by Lord Ellenborough on the 13th January. By the 17th 
the bulk of the old army bad quietly taken their discharge with a 
present of three months’ pay ; and the ranks of the new Contin- 
gent were already filling with the Rajputs and Brahmans who had 
fought against us oi ^laharajpur and Panidr. 

On the 28th February, 1844, the Governor- General returned, 
after a prolonged absence, to his capital on the Hughli. An aildress 
from the citizens of Calcutta expressed the “ hope that no further 
State* emergency might arise to divert his Lordship’s energies from 
measures of internal benefit, second only in real importance to 
ihose affecting public security.” Some few measures of this 
n.itnre had already been passed by tbe statesmen who filled his 
j lace at Government House. Certain improvements in the magis- 
tracy and the police of Bengal had been effected, chiefly through 
the agency of his Vice-President in Council, Mr. Wilberforce Bird. 
The heavy w’ork of the Magistrate-Collector was lightened by the 
creation of Deputy-Magistrates, and. the new office was thrown 
open to men of all classes^ castes, and creeds. The ill-paid, neglected 
police of Bengal had long been a byword for venality and oppres- 
sion. An attempt was made to increase their efficiency by estab- 
lishing four grades of police darogas or headmen, at salaries rising 
to Rs. 100 a month. The State lotteries which had hitherto sup- 
plied the means of improving the Presidency towns were abolished, 
with Lord Ellenborough’s sanction, in 1843. To Mr. Bird’s per- 
sistent energy was also due the Act which abolished slavery 
throughout British India during the same year.* 

Hardly had the Governor-General reached Calcutta when a new 

* This measore bad been projected bj Lord Auckland. 
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caose of anxiety began to trouble him. Syiffptoms of the 
mutinous spirit which some years later spread dismay and havoo 
through Upper India suddenly showed themselves in the Sepoy 
regiments ordered from Bengal for service in Sind. Spurred on 
partly by a natural dislike to crossing the Indus, pai’tly by resent- 
ment at the loss of field-batta consequent on the annexation of 
Sind, several of these regiments had either refused to march at 
all, or had displayed an amount of sulky ill-feeling which might 
soon break out into open mutiny. Of these the 7th Cavalry, the 4th, 
64th, and 69th Infantry, returned betimes to a better spirit ; but 
the 34th Infantry maintained so rebeUious a front that, on the 4th 
of March, Sir Hugh Gough ordered the disbanding of a regiment 
no longer worthy to be borne on the rolls of the Bengal Army. 
A few days later thcTte was issued from Calcutta a General Order 
which virtually acknowledged the justice of the mutineers* claims, 
by allowing extra batta to the troops thenceforth employed in 
Sind. 

One of the repentant regiments — the 64th, which had once 
formed part of Wild’s beaten brigade at Peshawar — betrayed 
fresh signs of mutiny in June, after its arrival at Shaikapur. 
Most of the Sepoys refused to take their pay, as being less than 
their colonel had promised them. They reviled and stoned their 
own officers ; they hurled clods at General Hunter, who com- 
manded the troops in Upper Sind. On the following day the 
brave old General again harangued them, but to little purpose. 
The most of them took their pay, but when the order came to 
unpile ^arms not a man save three would stii*. Next day, however, 
the mutineers gave in, and returned quietly to their lines. Two 
days later the regiment was marched back to Sakhar, Hunter 
himself at their head. At, that place they were formed up for 
parade, with the 13th Foot and a battery of . guns awaiting the 
word to open fire upon them. Happily that word was not to be 
uttered. Under a promise of pardon for the rest of the mutineers 
if they would give up their leaders, thirty-nine of these were at 
once disarmed and marched o£E to prison by their own comrades. 
Thirty-eight of the number were condemned to death, but the 
merciful pleadings of the Court-Martial were not lost on the 
Commander-in- Chief, who commuted the sentence in every case 
but six.* 

The mutinous spirit was not confined to the Bengal Army. At 


* The colonel of the regiment was oashiexed for hie share in the matter. 
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Jabalpur the 6th Madras Cavalry mutinied for more pay. '!n>o 47th 
Madras Infantry had been sent round to Bombay under orders for 
service in Sind. The Marquis of Tweeddale, Governor of Madras, 
had taken upon himself to promise them pay at the rates laid 
down for service in Maulmain. When the Sepoys found that 
such rates would not be allowed in Sind they broke out in open 
mutiny on parade. Some of their leaders were arrested, and a 
timely advance of money pacified the remainder, who had better 
reason to complain of their masters than their meters had to 
punish them. But it became clear that neither Bengal nor 
Madras could be trusted to furnish troops for the defence of Sind, 
and from that time the duty in question devolved upon the 
Bombay Army alone.* 

By this time, also, the days of Lord Ellenborough's rule had 
been numbered. If warlike achievements, set off by sliowy 
pageantry and frothy manifestoes, could win lasting honour for 
the head of a modem State ; if a certain readiness to use and 
to reward the services of a splendid army could make up for all 
failures in the field of statesmanship, the Court of Directors 
should have been proud of such a ruler as Lord Ellenborough, 
even though he hated the civil services, disparaged the politicals, 
and wrote uncourteous letters to Leadenhall Street. To them, 
however, by no means thirsting for military renown or conquests 
alike unjust and barren, his merits seemed utterly overshadow ed 
by his faults. They never knew what his next move might be, to 
hat new turn of policy his rashness, his self-conceit, his unstable 
vit'ws, his spurts of theatrical fancy, might not commit them. His 
ways, in short, were much too meteoric for their simple needs. In 
spite of warm opposition from the Ministry and the Board of 
Control, they used for once their undoubted privilege, and recalled 
their rebellious servant from a post which, in their eyes, lie had 
ceased to adorn. 

The news of his recall was received in India by the native 
princes with a feeling of immense relief. As Sir Henry Lawrence 
jokingly remarked, they no longer raised their hands to their 
necks of a morning, to make sure that their heads were still upon 
their shoulders. On the 1st of August Lord Ellenborough 
steamed down the Hughli on his way home, regretted mainly by 
the army, for whose welfare he had always laboured with the zeal 
of an amateur in the art of war. 


Kaye; Manhman. 



NOTE. 

Sind, the ooantry of the Sindhu or Indus, corers an area of 56,672 square miles, 
of which less than two million acres are caltivated. Its population of two millions 
and a third is largely Hindu by descent, but chiefly Mohammadan by creed. The 
greater part of the country is mere desert, the forests are few and small ; but the 
belt of plain watered by the Indus bears good crops of wheat, barley, rice, and 
other grains, a fair amount of cotton, and a variety of fruit, including apples of a 
very fine sort. For many centuries down to 1843, Sind was ruled by a succession 
of Mohammadan dynasties, independent or tributary to some Arab Moghal or 
Pathan overlord. The latest of these, that of the Tdipur princes, held sway for 
about sixty years. Its chief towns are now Kardchi, Haidrabdd, and Shaikdpur. 
Under the old Hindu dynasties Aror and Brahmanabad were populous and important 
cities. In Sind, as in Egypt, much that is now desert was once a fertile and well- 
peopled land. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB FIRST SIKH WAR. 

The Boraness whicb Lord Ellenborongh's recall had engendered 
between the Ministry and the Court of Directors was presently 
healed by the naming of a successor agreeable to both parties. 
Their choice fell upon his brother-in-law, Sir Henry Hardinge, an 
old Peninsular hero of sixty, whose timely courage gave his 
countrymen the victory in the fearfully unequal fight of Albuera. 
Of his special fitness for the task of governing India little enough 
could be foregathered. But he had sat long in Parliament, had 
twice served successfully as Secret ary- at-'Wlar, and twice for short 
periods as Secretary for Ireland ; and the lowering aspect of 
affairs on the Satlaj frontier may have seemed to warrant the 
selection of a tried soldier and an able servant of the State to re- 
place the haughty civilian whose quarrel wdth the India House 
had just cut short his conquering career. There was need of a 
‘ safe ” man who would obey orders, study economy, pay due 
Inspect to the Civil Service, and not thirst too eagerly for war- 
like renown. At the farewell banquet given him by the Court of 
Directors Sir Henry Hardinge was enjoined, among other things, 
to set the Company’s servants a good example of respect for the 
Court’s authority, to deal gently with the Native States, and to 
pursue a policy of peace, retrenchment, and internal reform.* 

On the 23rd of July, 1844, the new Governor-General landed at 
Calcutta, after a trying voyage down the Red Sea. Ho was the 
first Governor- General who had over gone out to India by the 
route which a Company’s steamer commanded by Captain Wilson 
had traversed for the first time in 1830. The successful voyages 
of the Sugh lAudsay and the unwearied labours of Lieutenant 
Waghom had proved the advantages of a postal line through 
Egypt and the Red Sea, the old highway of trade betweeai Europe 
and the East, over the long sea-voyage round the Cape of Good 
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Hope. In 1839 the town and peninsula of Aden, at the eastern 
or Yemen mouth of the Red Sea, a place once famous as a Roman 
port in the days of Constantine, were captured by a small force 
sent from Bombay to compel the surrender of a place which a year 
before the Sultan of Yemen had agreed for a certain sum to make 
over into British hands.* The new possession grew into a fortress 
and a coaling station for steamers of the great Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, who began in 1843 to carry the English mails 
by the new “overland ” route to Calcutta once a month. On his 
way out, Sir Henry Hardinge went over the Rock of Aden, 
already bristling with guns and crowned with strong defences, too 
strong, costly, and extensive, in his opinion, for the purpose of 
withstanding an assault of Arabs or any other likely foes f 

About a fortnight after he had taken the oath of office, the 
new Governor- General had to deal w-ith the questions raised by 
the growing misrule and anarchy in Oudh. The new king, 
lVToh a.Tn Tnn.fl Amjad All, had discarded his father's Minister in 
favour of a w'orthless upstart, who paid a yet viler favourite to do 
his work. The king himself, sunk in sloth and sensuality, gave 
no thought to public affairs, no heed to the counsels of the British 
Resident. Court favourites sold every office in the State. The 
Talukdars, or great landlords, defied from their wood-girt strong- 
holds the power of the Go^ernment, made w'ar at pleasure against 
each other, and eked out their own revenues by murderous raids 
against neighbouring villages and merchants travelling on the 
highways. The strong everywhere preyed upon the w^eak, and 
crime in every form stalked about unpunished. Tlie public 
reveiiue could be collected only by force of arms, or by a com- 
promise with the more powerful barons. Law and justice became 
things unknown in a country where the worst criminal could 
make his peace at Court by surrendering a part of his ill-gotten 
plunder.^ No w^onder that Pollock, who had replaced Nott as 
Resident at Lucknow, urged the Governor- General to enforce the 
provisions of former treaties by taking into his own hands the 
government of a country thus brought to chaos and the verge of 
general ruin. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, however, shrank from taking strong 

* Low’s “ History of the Indian Navy.” 

t Lawrence’s “Essays.” 

X Lawrence ; Kaye. The picture drawn by Lawrence in 1844 is completed in 
detail by the letters and reports of Colonel Sleeman, who succeeded Pollock as 
Besident at Lucknow. 
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measures at the outset of his rule. Addressing the king as a 
sincere friend and well-wisher, he solemnlj warned him against 
the inevitable results of continued disregard to the British Agent's 
advice and remonstrances. Three years later the Qovemor- General 
himself visited liucknow, where Wajid AH, the yet more worth- 
less son of a worthless father, then held his Court. Affairs had, 
meanwhile, been going from bad to worse, and now the new king 
was plainly told to set Ins government in order, on pain of seeing 
himself erelong divested of all power to work furtheji; mischief in 
his own realm. If no signs of amendment became visible in the 
next two years, the Indian Government, in the interests of human, 
ity, would step in and take upon itself the task of restoring order 
and peaceful well-doing in Ondli. ^ A rough plan of the reforms 
especially needful was then laid before the young king, whose 
terror could find no vent in words On a sheet of paper he wrote 
down his thanks for the Governor- General’s courteously uttered 
counsels, which he would regard as those of a father addressing 
his son.* How far he strove to act upon those counsels the reader 
will presently see. 

The same spirit of wise forbearance and friendly firmness which 
marked his treatment of the King of Oudh inspired Sir Henry’s 
dealings with other of the Native and border States. Such men 
as Loav at Haidrabad in the Dakhau, and Henry Lawrence at 
Kathmandd, might safely be trusted to hold diligently aloof from 
th (3 intrigues and quarrels of the Court to which they were 
de puted. To “ let people alone and obey orders,” was the prin- 
ciple on which Lawrence acted in Nipal amidst the massacres 
which preluded Jang Bahadur’s advent to power. In the Nizam’s 
dominions, as in Oudh, the great landlords, aided by bands of 
armed Arabs and Rohillas, kept the country in chronic disorder, 
whilst the Nizam’s own troops were always breaking into mutiny 
for want of pay. In 1846 it became needful to employ the 
British Contingent in the task of suppressing a dangerous revolt, 
and next year the Resident was driven to use strong language, 
enforced by Sepoy bayonets, for the quelling of fierce commotions 
in the capital itself. 

Meanwhile a body of Rohilla Pathdns from the Dakhan had 
offered their swords to Mir Mohammad Khan, the leadcu: of an 
insurrection against the Queen-Regent of Bhopdl, a little state on 
the southern frontier of Gwdliar. Mir Mohammad, a disgraced 
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kinsman of the yonng Queen, 'encamped near the capital in 1846, 
with so strong a force that the Regent was glad to see the troops 
of the Bhopdl contingent advancing to her aid. A short but 
sharp fight resulted in the rout of the rebel army, with little loss 
to the victors. Mir Mohammad surrendered before the battle, 
but his place was filled by the brave Rohilla chief, Karim Khan, 
who died fighting at the head of his troops. But for their 
timely defeat, the flames of rebellion might soon have spread to 
the neighbouring province of Sagar, which in 1818 had been 
ceded to the English by the Bhosla Rajah of Berar. 

Almost two years earlier several thousand of our Madras and 
Bombay troops were engaged for months in a little war which 
taxed their courage and endurance, while it *gave new scope to 
the commanding., energies of the Indian Bayard, Colonel James 
Outram.* It began in the highlands of Kolapur, a small 
Mariitlia kingdom still ruled by an heir of the house of Sivaji. 
Many lives of officers and men were expended in carrying the 
stockades and hill forts held by chiefs who fiercely resented the 
reforming ventures of Daji Krishna Pandit, then acting as Regent 
for the boy Rajah, under the control of a British Agent at 
Belgaum, The Pandit was for yielding to the demands of the 
malcontent nobles, whose grievances deserved inquiry, if not 
redress. But the British Agent would hear of no concessions to 
men with arms in their hands, and in September 1844 our troops 
began moving towards the scene of disorder. t The fort of Sam- 
angarh was stormed in October, and on the 1st of December Panala 
shared the same fate. Before the year’s end every fort in the 
country was in our hands or at our mercy, and the insurgent 
chiefs were flying for shelter across the border. 

But the flames of revolt had spread meanw'hile among the 
rocks[^and jungles of Sawant Wari, a small Mardtha State lying 
between Goa and Kolapur. This comer of the Southern Kankan, 
still ruled by a Sir Dessai descended from the Bhosla chief J who 
made a treaty with the Company in 1730, had often provoked 
the interference of its powerful neighbours at Bombay. The strip 
of seaboard that once belonged to it had passed into British hands 
in requital for frequent piracies charged against the subjects 
of the Sir Dessai. Since 1838 the country had been governed by 

* Such was the title given him by his famous opponent, Sir 0. Napier. 

f Lawrence. 

Phund Sdwant gave his name to the Wdri country, now known as Sdwant 
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Britisli ofEcers in belialf of a mler fonnd incapable of keeping 
order among the nnmly people. Bnt the latter loved tbeir tem- 
porary masters so little, that by the end of 1844 nearly all their 
chiefs had taken up arms. The defeat they inflicted on four 
hnndred Sepoys caught in the jungles produced for the moment a 
sort of panic at Wari and Vingorla. Happily Outram, 'who had 
just returned to Bombay on his way home, at once offered to lead 
a force of light troops into the field. His presence in camp soon 
gave things a new turn. Of the three columns appointed to act 
in concert against the insurgents, Outram’s alone was thoroughly 
successful. In spite of all hindrances he made his "way from one 
point to another of an unknown and difficult country, capturing 
stockades, villages, and forts, without a check, and driving the 
remnant of the insurgent chiefs across the border into the Portu- 
guese territory of Goa.* By the end of January the last band of 
insurgents bad been dispersed, and their boldest leaders slain or 
captured. At Kolapur a British officer presently replaced the 
native Minister, and the affairs of Sawant Wari were entrusted 
to the capable hands of Captain Jacob. For Outram himself was 
reserved the important post of Hesident' of Satara, where the 
elder branch of Sivaji’s line still flourished in the person of Rajah 
Partab Singh. 

While the year 1845 seemed passing away in perfect peace, 
suddenly over the north-western frontier there burst forth a 
mighty storm of war. It came from the Land of the Five Rivers, 
the country ruled for so many years by tbe strong-handed, clear- 
brained, jovial Ran jit Singh, whose warlike ambition hsui never once 
tempted him to risk an encounter with his powerful neighbour, 
beyond the Satlaj His death in 1839 gave the signal for 
disunion among the chiefs whose power he had broken, and the 
kinsmen who severally claimed to fill his place. Karak Singh, his 
next successor, was a mere imbecile, and his son, the youthful 
Nao Nihal Singh, who governed for him, fell an early victim to an 
accident, said to have been contrived by the Jammu Rajahs, whose 
growing power he had striven to curb His mother seized upon 
the reins of government, EZarak Singh having just before died, to 
hold them for little more than two months. In January 1841, 
Kkrak's brother, Sher Singh, was strong enough to march hie 
soldiers into Lahor ; bnt it needed a far stronger hand than bis 
to curb the nnruly spirits by whose help he had risen to power. 
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Their growing lawlessness vented itself in deeds of outrage which 
dismayed their nominal master, and vexed the hearts of his English 
allies, then floundering deeper and deeper in the mud of their 
Afghan policy. After a while the Sikh army grew weary of their 
own rioting, and settled down into that state of organized self- 
government which inevitably leads to the overthrow of civil 
freedom and established law. Like CromweH’s soldiery, they 
would obey their own officers, if only they might lay down the 
law in things political for the chosen Ministers of the State.* 

' Like Cromwell’s soldiery, the Sikh troops were bound together by 
ties yet stronger than class pride. They claimed to represent the 
whole body of the Khdlsa^ the holy race of believers in the puri- 
fied Brahmanism first taught by Nanak in the 16th century, and 
developed to worldjier issues by the Sikh Mahomet, Guru Govind, 
the tenth Guru or High Priest of the Khalsa sect. Hanak had 
proclaimed the religious brotherhood of Hindus and Mussulmans 
in words which reflect the desire of thoughtful minds in all ages : 
“ He only is a good Hindu -uho is just, and a good Mohammadan 
whose life is pure.” Against caste tyranny, corrupt doctrine, and 
superstitious rites he w’aged war -with the earnestness of a Jewish 
prophet. A succession of “ Gurus ” handed on his teaching and 
swelled the numbers of the new sect.f Among the Hindu Jats of 
the Panjab and Sirhiiid the new faith won many converts ; but in 
the Mohammadans, who then ruled India, the Sikhs found only 
cruel oppressors, whose ceaseless persecutions finally drove them 
into arms. Under the warlike Guru Govind and his successors 
they fought on with varying fortune, until at last the peaceful 
followers of Nanak wielded military rule from the Indus to the 
Jamna, and held under a yoke of iron the crushed Mohammadans 
of the Panjab. 

For many months from the middle of 1841 the Sikh soldiery 
were engaged, partly in carrying on a disastrous war against the 
Chinese in Tibet, partly in lending a doubtful aid to their English 
allies in the work of requiting the tragic issues wrought by Afghan 
treachery amidst the snows of the Kurd-Kabul. Distrust and 
scorn on our side embittered the feelings with which the Sikh 
army regarded a power that seemed bent on thwarting their every 
effort to enlarge the dominions of Hanjit Singh Hor, with all 
his readiness to use the British alliance as a weapon against his 

* Canningham’s “History of the Sikhs.” 

+ They were called Sikhs, or disciples, from the Hiodastani word aikhna^ “ to 
learn.” 
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turbulent soldiers and ever- quarrel linpj Sarddrs, could Slier Singh 
free liimbclf from the fear of seeing his own kingdom swalloweil 
up by the mighty neighbour whoso arm was already enfolding 
Sind. After the return of the Avenging Army to India, he sought 
to balance the power of the Jammu Hajahs by recalling to his 
Court thfir old rivals, the Sindan\\ala Sardars. But this well- 
meant step cost him dear. His Vazir, the crafty Dhiydn Singh of 
Jammu, one of Gulab Singh’s brothers, lured his now rivals into a 
plot against their common master, who was shot dead on the 15 th 
of September, 1848, during a review of some n<‘w Sikh levies 
But the arch-traitor Dhiyan Singh gained nothing by his crime, 
for he, too, was shot down by his fellow-plotters on the very day 
of his seeming triumph. He left? a son, how'ever, Hira Singh, 
who speedily avenged his father’s murder. Won by the young 
man’s prayers and promises, a large force stormed iho citadel 
of Bahdr; I^ena Singh was slam on the spot, and Ajit Singh, the 
actual murderer, perished in a last attempt to escape over the lofty 
walls. Tli( child T>hulip Singh, a son of Ranjit’s by his favourite 
wife, was set upt»n the throne, w’lth Jlira Singh for liis Vazir 

A child-sovereign, and a Minister who ow^od everything to his 
troops, w'erc little likely to make much way against the greed of a 
iloniinaiit arm'" jind the plottings of rebellious chiefs. Additions 
granted to the pay of the former served only to feed its arrogance 
and deepen its sense of power. Distrust, soon ripening into acti\c 
liatred, spread like a pestilence every w here about the Court. The 
Khalsa soldiery could not forget their old dislike of the Jammu 
chiefs, headed by the strong and crafty Gulab Singh, a Rajput w^ho 
had risen in the serv^ice of the great Ranpt. To him the y'oiing 
Vazir appealed for help against his treacherous uncle, Suclniit 
Singh, On the other band, Jaw'iihar Singh, uncle to the little 
Maharaja, was working upon the troops to aid in rescuing his 
nephew from the hands of the hateful Jammu chief. Hardly 
could the Minister elude one x>eril w^hen another sprang np before 
him. Jawabar Singh was imprisoned, and the army pacified, but 
straightway two sons, real or adopted, of Ranjit Singh rose in 
arms at Sialkot Nc sooner had these been brought to reason in 
the spring of 1844, than Suchait Singh tried to raise the Lah6r 
regiments against his nephew. He, too, was speedily put down 
through the bribes or the eloquence of Hira Singh In May a 
fresh revolt was headed by tw'O of the Sindanwala Sardars. Once 
more the Vazir appealed, not in vain, to the loyalty of the assembled 
KhAlsa, and the death of the rebel leaders soon ended the revolt. 

YOL I. I 
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For a few montlis longer the brave young Minister maintained 
his Tineasy post. But the intrigues of his closet-counsellor, the 
Paudii Jalla, brought him into collision with the vily Gulab 
Singh, and. the Pandit's rash speeches against the Queen-mother 
and her friends upset the loyalty of troops already angered by 
the fines and other penalties inflicted on several of the Sikh 
Sardars. Before the end of December, 1844, both Minister and 
Pandit were flying for their lives m vain from the pursuit of foes 
wrought up to the needful pitch of savagery by the artful eloquence 
of the Queen-mother herself.* 

Prom that time forth the commotions in the Pan jab kept up an 
answering turmoil in the hearts of English statesmen beyond the 
Satlaj. At first, indeed, the Khalsa soldiery were content to turn 
their arms against thb wuly Ulysses of Jammu, while the Rani's 
brother, Jawahar Singh, and her Brahman paramour, Lai Singh, 
were allow’ed to share between them the chief posts in the Govern- 
ment at Labor After some weeks of anxious manoeuvring, Gulab 
Singh had to save his capital from storm by journeying to Labor 
under a powerful escort of Sikh troops, who, halting between 
suspicion of his aims and gratitude for his timely larrfesses, treated 
him half as a prisoner, half as the destined head of a strong Sikh 
government. Appearing at LahtSr in April, 184 ‘ Gulab Singh 
found it still his best policy to bow before the rising star of 
Jaw^ahar Singli, the new^ Vazir ; and so, after yielding up a 
monstrous cantle of his wealth in money and lands, and seeing 
the young king betrothed to a daughter of the Attari chief, 
Chatter Singh, ho quietly betook himself to his native hills before 
the hatred of his enemies should have time to work him further 
mischief 

Erelong the new’ Vazir underw’ent his fate at the hands of those 
who had lifted him into power. RanjiPs rebellious son, Peshaw ara 
Singh, had once more set up the standard of revolt in the strong 
fortress of Atak, on the Indus. A month later the luckless 
claimant to his father's throne surrendered to Chattar Singh, who 
led him captive to Labor. His subsequent murder, planned in 
secret by the revengeful Vazir, speedily redounded to the latter’s 
own undoing. Through a meeting of regimental Panchayats, or 
committees of five, the wrathful soldiery called Jaw’ahar Singh to 
account for his act of treason to the Sikh common w^ealth. On the 
21st of September, 1845, seated on an elephant with the young 
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king by his side, and a heap of gold and jewels ready for nao among 
his judges, he appeared before the assembled Khalsa to make atone 
ment for his misdeeds. His bribes and promises were of no avail. 
They look the boy away from his side, and a party of soldiers, told 
off for the purpose, shot the condemned traitor to death.* 

For some \s eeks afterwards no man was found bold enough to 
fill a ptist which left its holder at the mercy of an army dan- 
gerous alike to friends and foes. With the help of such able 
counsellors as Dinanath and Nuruddin the Crovernment went on 
A’lth tolerable smoothness under the nominal headship of the 
Queen -mother. Early in November, however, Ldl »Singh w’as pro- 
claimed Vazir, Avith Singh for his commander-in-chief, in 

view of approaching war with tlio- l^ow'or wdiose gathering troops 
seemed to challenge it from their owm side ol the Satlaj. 

That war must c'ome sooner or later had long been the general 
belief both in our own provinces and the Panjab. That it would 
come in the shape of a sudden and seemingly causeless raid, 
effected by the 'whole strength of the Sikh army, Avas a likelihood 
to A\hioh not one Englishman in India seems to have given a 
serious thought Our countrymen iii tliat time despised the Sikh 
soldiery too much to credit them Avith so bold a game.f It is 
even doubtful whether the Sikhs themselves quite made up their 
minds until the last moment to daro the issue of a struggle which 
tlie wiser Ranjit w'ould never have provoked. J There is no 
doubt, howe-A’cr, that neither Sir II Hardingo nor any of his 
.-^Ilccrs reckoned on aught more bcrious than raids of plunder- 
ing liorsemen and loose bands of Akali fanatics across the fron- 
tier. No one dreamed, in short, that the Sikh army, as an army, 
would be mad enough to cross the Satlaj at a time when the 
Indian GuA^emment had no Avar or domestic trouble on its hands. 

Up to a certain point, howeA'er, the Governor- Gene i’ll! stood 
forearmed against sudden dangers. He had not been a month in 
India w'hen he began quietly and gradually to strengthen all the 
posts that guarded his north-western frontier. Before November, 
1845, he had thus raised the garrisons of Firdzpur, Ludiana, and 
Ambala to a total strength of 3O,600 men, with 68 guns, or more 
than double the numbers collected by Lord Ellenborough. At 


* Cunningbam. 

t Lawrence at ihitr time stood nearly alone in thinking favourably of Sikh 
aoldi^hip. So little indeed was thought of it that Lord Auckland, in 1841, pre- 
pared to send 11,000 troops to coerce the whole Sikh army. 

Z tiawrenee. 
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Meerut also a reserve of nearly 10,000 men, with 26 guns, was 
ready to move forward in case of need.* Barracks for English 
troops at Firdzpur were ordered and finished within nine months 
from his landing in India. By his orders the fifty-six large boats 
w’hich Lord EHenborough had prepared in Sind, were brought up 
betimes to Eirdzpur. Eleven hundred horses for his guns were 
borrowed from the Governors of Madras and Bombay. A regi- 
ment of dragoons was marched up from the latter Presidency. 
The arsenal at Delhi was kept in full work In Sir George 
Clerk, the new Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, the Governor-General found an active helpmate in tho 
task of gathering supplies and equipments for his troops. Major 
Broadfoot, of Jalalabad renown, had lately been summoned from 
Tenasserim to act as British Agent for the North-Western fron- 
tier, a post which no officer was on the whole better qualified to fill. 

All these signs of unrest beyond the Satlaj may have helped, 
however, to confirm the Sikhs in their growing dislike and dis- 
trust of the Pow’er whose latest conquest seemed to betoken a new 
danger to the Khalsa rule They could not but remember that in 
1838 the whole force disposed behind our north-western frontier 
fell short of 7,000 men ; that the retreat from Kabul in 1842 had 
been followed up by the conquest of Sind, and by tho rout of a 
powerful Maratha army in G waluir ; and that a former Governor- 
General had proposed to aid a Sikh ruler in putting down his 
ow’n troops, the flower of the Khalsa brotherhood. In our prepa- 
rations for defence they saw only a new menace to themselves. If 
we meant no harm, ^^hy was Napier parading a strong force near 
the Multan frontier, and why were 1U,000 men keeping guard 
at Pirozpur alone ? For w’hat purpose, too, was Broadfoot drill- 
ing the crews of the bridge-boats for\\arded from Sind ? If our 
aims were peaceful, why had the new Agent already claimed for 
his Government the Cis-Satlaj States, some of 'v^hich belonged in 
fact to Labor ? His high-handed interference in the affairs of 
Anandpur-Makhowal, in spite of its acknowdedged dependence on 
Lah<5r, did much to inflame the bitter feelings of those who, 
rightly or wrongly, regarded him as their personal foe. What 
Mulraj, the new’ Governor of Multan, thought of our policy, may 
be gathered from his asking Broadfoot what he was to do, should 
the Labor troops march against him to enforce compliance with 

* The whole strength of these garrisoiis had thus been raised from 17,612 men 
with 66 guns, to 40,523 men with 94 guns. The two regiments of foot quartered in 
the hills are not included. 
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tht3 demands made by tho Sikh Government on their refractory 
subject * 

liooking* at tho state of things on the Satlaj frontier, at tho 
general tmo of Anglo-Indian journalists and politicians, at Napier’s 
movements south of Multan, and his published sayings as to the 
ni'od of Jb itish intorferonco in the Panjab, wo may well believe 
that to the bulk of tho Sikh soldu ry and Sardars a war with the 
Knglish seemed a certainty which might come upon them at any 
momont, but which tlu'y could in nowise avert. That such was 
their view of the conjuncture may readily bo allowed, even by 
those who deny the justice of their alarm at the precautions 
taken by the Indian (luvernmeiit in its own defence. At such a 
moment of evcited feeling on both sides, it was not very bard 
for tho wily statesmen and selfish courtiers of Lalu>r to rid them- 
helves of a standing nuisance by goading a powerful army, greedy 
for more pa^' or plunder, and inspired perhaps by a certain faith 
in its own destiny, into a sudden and premature attack on its in- 
cMtable fi u. Wbili* the chiefs of tho Lah6r Government wore 
trying their best to nitiame the minds of their soldiery to tho 
]nopor ])itcb, the sequestering of two Sikh villages near Jjudiaua, 
and the swift iqiproaeh of the Governor-General towards the 
irontuT, clinched the arguments wdiich Lai Singh and Toj Singh 
might else have jileaded long enough in vain. Tho minds of tho 
K balsa were made up. Before the end of November troops 
Wire pouring in swift succession out of Lahpr, bound, as their 
.u Tuinal masters hoped, to sure destruction.'!' On December 11, 

I Mo, they began crossing the Satlaj, and thi ee days later a largo 
boily of Sikh regulars had taken up its position not far from 
Pii ozpur 

The garrison of that post, 10,000 strong, was commanded by 
Sir John Littler, a Company’s officer who had won his latest 
laurels at Maharajpur. Leaving half his troGjis to protect tho 
large, ill-fortified cantonment, he marched out with the rest to 
meet an enemy w'ho outnumbered him by ten to one. But tho 
Sikhs declined the challenge thus boldly given. Whether they 
were not yet prepared to try the mettlo of British troops, or 
whether their treacherous leaders, Lai and Tej Singh, dissuaded 
them from losing time in attacking so weak a foe , certain it if, 
that, instead of trying to crush Littler, they turned aside to in- 
trench their main body some ten miles off at Fiiuzshahr, wLi’e 

*' Cnnni ogham. 

t The Labor Darbar, or Council, declared war on the 17th November. 
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20,000 pushed on towards Mudki in hopes of taking Grough’s 
advancing troops by surprise. 

The hope 'was nearly fulfilled. On the 11th of December the 
news of the Sikh advance towards the Satlaj found Sir Hugh 
Gough preparing to give a gi'and ball in his camp at Ambiila, 
Tho ball had to be given up, and ne'Jct morning Sir Hugh started, 
with such troops as he could muster, for tho scene of strife * In 
seven days his force of 11,000 men, with foi*ty-two guns, mostlv 
six -pounders, marched no less than 1 70 miles On the afternoon 
of the 18th he halted his men near the village of Miidki, about 
twenty miles from Firozpnr and seventy-five from Liudiana 
^Veary with long trudging over hoav^" sand under a hot sun, and 
fainting for want of sleep, food, and vater, our soldiers looked for 
a few hours of rest and refreshment before renewing their daily 
toil. They had not been halted many minutes when tidings 
reached the over-active Broadfoot that the enemy 'W'ere near at 
hand.t Falling into rank at once — it was near!}" 4 j-.m. — the 
troops plodded on towards a great cloud of dust, which covered 
the front of a Sikh army 20,000 strong, with twenty-four guns, 
many of which "vvero tw^elve-pounders. Behind frequent copses 
and low sandhills lay screened tho enemy’s infantry and the guns, 
w'hich now opened a heavy fire on Gough’s advancing line, 'while 
sw'arms of Sikh horsemen guarded either flank. A brisk fire 
from our guns preluded a successful charge of British cavah y on 
tho Sikh left. Frelong Brigadier Brook pushed his batteries up 
to the jungle under a murderous hail of bullets and grape-shot, 
while? Gough’s infantry, formed in echelon of lines, swept onw’ard 
to grapple with the Sikh foot, now scarcely visible for the woods 
and the fast-waning daylight t One Sepoy regiment fell back 
in sheer dismay, niitil Havelock, riding up, assuri'd them that “ tho 
enemy w as in front and not behind them *’ Bravely did the Xhalsa 
fight on beside their guns, but the rolling fire of musketry in their 
front, and the repeated onsets of cavalry on their flanks, forced 
them gradually to give way. At length the British infantry, led 
by Smith, Gilbert, and McCaskill, lowered their muskets to the 
charge The tramp of their disciplined onset boded mischief to 
all who awaited it, and the Sikh battaliims w’avered, turned, and 
fled, leaving seventeen guns in the victors’ hands. “Xight alone,” 
said Sir Hugh Gough, “ saved them from worse disaster,” and 
perhaps his weary soldiers were not sorry for tho darkness w^hicli 
gave them time for the rest they sorely needed. 

* Marshman. t Lawrence. 
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The victory had been -won with a loss of two hundred and 
fifteen killed and six hundred and hfty-soveiA wounded. Amonff 
the slain were the quartermaster-general, Sir Robert Sale, and Sir 
John MeCaskill, who commanded a division of foot. Tw'o aide- 
de-camps of Sir H Hardinge who had witnessed the fight wore 
also blaiu , W'liilc Major Patrick Grant, who acted ns Adjutant- 
General, W'as badly wounded as he encouraged the infantry on t/O 
the last decisive chargt* against the Sikh iruns.''«‘ 

A few days bcb^ro the battle of Miidki the Oov>ernor- General 
had proclaimed tlio whole of the Sikh possessions on tho left bank 
of the Satlaj forfeit to the East India C^ompany Gown to the 
last moment, in spitt* of Brnadfoot’s oarnest messages, he had 
refused to forestall attack by moving one step forward in self- 
defence He acted on the principle winch old Polonius set beforo 
his son — 

“ beware 

Of entrance to a <inarrol, but, being in, 

Ikcir’t that tU’ opposer may beware of thee.” 


Like every soldier of true worth and courage, ho shrank from tho 
favourite resource of vulgar btatesmaiishii) — an appeal to tho 
brutal logic of guns and bayonets. If tho event proved liim no 
wisci’than his neighbours, he still showed liimself pronijit and 
able to cope w'lth the now' emergency. As soon as lie learned ihai 
tx great Sikh army had crossed the Satlnj, ho bent himsclt to tlio 
'•N ork before him wuth a vigour admirable ft>r his years He called 
1 o tioops from Ludiana to guard his supplies at Bassiaii, and to 
reinforce Gough’s small army on its way to meet tlio enem^' Ho 
si>nt all his spare carnage to bring a]> the tired men of the 
two British regiments, which had hui'riod dow'n from tho Simla 
Hills at a pace seldom equalled, to join the Commander-in- Chief. 
Thanks to hiS* exertions, they reached Gough’s camp the day after 
the battle of Mudki. 

With characteristic courtesy, the Governor- General now waived 
his right to the chief command, the right which had been exer- 
cised by Lord Cornwallis and Lord Hastings, and placed liimself 
as second in command nnder the orders of Sir Hugh Gough. The 
20th of December w as spent in making ready for a fresh move- 
ment against tho foe At length, on the morning of the 21st, the 
British troops set forth to meet Sir John Littlei*, W'ho, with 5,000 

* The splendid Srd Dragoons lost two officers, five sergeants, one trumpeter, and 
fifty -two rank and file in killed alone. 
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of Ills Firozpur garrison and four field-batteries, had been ordered 
the night before to join the main body for the purpose of making 
a combined attack on the Sikh entrenchments at Firdzshabr. 
Leaving his camp and pickets standing, in order to deceive Tej 
Singh's outposts, Liittler joined hands with Gough about noon 
\\hen the latter was only a mile or so from tho Sikh position. 
I'recious time was lost in arranging the details of tho grand 
attack, which began about three in the afternoon with a movement 
against that face of the Sikh intrenchment which looked towards 
FircSzpur and the open country. 

Around the village of Firozshahr the Sikhs bad for some days 
been busily inti'cnching themselves in a kind of oblong square, a 
mile long by half a mile deep. Moie than a hundred guns, many 
of great calibre, 'we^c ready to do their w'orst in aid of an army 
numbering jierliaps some 35,000 men,* of whom 10,000 w^ero 
horse About a thii-d of the whole were regular infantry, drilleil 
till lately by French and Italian oftieers — men of tried courage^, 
high enthusiasm, and steady discijiline , while the Sikh gunners 
had already showm themselves second to none in any native army. 
It was against the longest face of the intrenched camp that our 
ti'oops were led, over ground flat and open, save where it v\as 
doited by patches of low^ jungle. Their strength amounted to 
17,500 men, supported by sixty-nine light field-guns. Two 
regiments of horse from Firozpur added something to tho 
strength of an arm wdiich had suffered heavily in the last fight. 

ltwas\ery late in the day, at a season when the days are 
sliortost, to begin a movement w'hich could not anyhow be finished 
before dark. Tho seeming madness of it could be justified only 
by its complete success, or else excused on the plea of sheer 
necessity How far it proved successful w’e shall see presently. 
Its necessity might almost be inferred from the mere fact of its 
having been sanctioned by the Governor- General himself Who- 
ever w'as to blame for deferring the attack to so late an hour, to 
have put it off until the morrow would only have strengthened 
the Sikh array by the force w^hich Tej Singh kept on guard about 
Fiiozpur, while Gough’s troops, after passing the sharp wunter 
night without food, water, or shelter, w’ould have proved so much 
the less fit for their destined w’ork. A prolonged delay at Mudki, 
to await tho arrival of fresh troops and heavier guns, would have 
endangered the safety of Firozpur, perhaps of Ludiana, and 

* It seems hopeless to get at the exact numl>ers. The estimates vary from 
50,000, obviously too many, to 20,000, certainly much too few. 
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emboldened the myriads of Sikh horsemen to spread havoc, dis- 
may, and disorder throughout the country between the Satlaj and 
tho Jamna To attack the intrenchment on its longest face was 
another necessity imposed by the lateness of the hour. Tlicre 
was no time left for a turning mo\enient, which might after all 
liavc end(*d in failure ; for tho Sikh j>osition, according to Sir 
Henry Iia\vrenco, w as “not to be outflanked,"' and ono side of it 
was nearly as formidable as anotlier (buigh, moreover, who was 
no mean strategist before a fight, attacked that sid®* which least 
exposed him to the danger of losing touch wUh his rear. 

biider a scathing fire, well-aimed and swiftly delivered, against 
which our light field-piect's could make no head, the British line 
moved f(>rw.ird. partly in echelon, Sir H Gongli leading tho 
right V. mg, Sjr 3f Hardinge the left. Sir tiolin Ijitller commanded 
the left di\isioii infantry, Major-General (Jilbert the centre, 
and Jh'igailiei’ AVullaee the right, while Sir Harry Smith's division 
with a t*c\v light guns and some* cavalry w'ere held in reserve. 
The n'st of the iriillery advaneed between tho infantry di\i8ion8 
of the liisi, Inn* I'p to tin* intrenehinents came the British 
troops 111 the teeth of such a storm ot roundshot, shell, and gi ape, 
as iinglit w’cll lia\e made tho boldest for a moment quail. But 
t (j ^nl^ ance was bott(‘r than standing still. Over tho intrench- 
meiits they rode 01 scrambled with a courage that nothing st*emc‘(i 
to check. 33ut the tight was not to be won sc) easily. Behind tlm 
S Lli guns stood the hold Sikli infantry, whose steady tiling 
made some of their assailants recoil again and again m c\ er- 
grewing disorder, until the G2nd h^oot, follo\vcd by most cd their 
native comrades on either flank, w’avcred, broke and fled towards 
tlie rear 

This happened on the left of our line, where tho enemy's w'orks 
W'ere strongest. Towards the right our soldiers were more 
successful. ITio brigades led by M'^allace and Ciilbert stoimcd 
the batteries in their front, drove hack the Sikh foot, and only 
the growing darkness checked their further advance. But else- 
where the enemy either remained sole masters of the field, or 
shared it unequally with straggling bodies of our own troops. 
In vain had the noble 3rd Dragoons made brilliant charges on 
batteries taken at the cost of many valuable lives 1* In vam had 

* They bad set out from Miidkl in light marcbiog order "Witb no baggage, and tbo 
•wells around Firozshabr were few and far apart. — Lawrence , Marabman’s ** Life of 
Havelock.” 

+ They charged over the trenches, stormed the guns behind, swept through the 
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Sir H. Smith’s reserve of infantry been hurled for a time success- 
fully against another part of the intrenched camp. For that 
night the battle, if not lost, -was certainly far from won. Nearly 
half our infantry had fallen back from the fighting lino. The 
remainder, tired out, thirsty and hungry, pinched with the 
bitter cold, lay down for their dreary bivouac under the frosty 
twinkling stars, without cloaks to cover them or food to recruit 
their failing strength, with a burning camp in front, and some of 
the enemy’s guns still playing upon them a few hundred yards off. 
Men of different companies, regiments, brigades, lay clubbed to- 
gether in helpless crowds Fxjiloding tumbrils deepened the 
alarm and discomfort caused by the rushing shot that found its 
mark whenever a fire was lighted to thaw our soldiers* freezing 
limbs. So sharp "w'as the sting of this new trial, that about 
midnight Sir H. Hardinge himself led the 80th Foot and the Ist 
Bengal Europeans against a great gun which kept dealing havoc 
among their wearied ranks. The gun was taken and spiked, but 
other guns still sent forth their deadly messengers under the 
ttruggling moonlight into other parts of Gough’s line Gur own 
artillery tried to silence them, but in vain. The wild cries of tlie 
Sikhs and the hurrahs of the English, mingled with the bellow- 
ing of guns, the rattle of musketry, the groans of the wounded, 
and the tramp of men, made that night for ever memorable to all 
who survived its prolonged anxieties and accumulated hardships * 

Himself faring no better than the meanest soldier, Sir Henry 
Hardinge moved about from one English regiment or battery to 
another, dropping always a few cheery words as he passed along, 
and now and then lying down beside each regiment to snatch a 
few minutes of much-needed rest. “ And sure he talked to us as 
to ladies in a drawing-room, so quiet and polite,” more than one 
soldier was afterwards heard to say. Some of his officers raised 
the question of a retreat on Firozpur. But all such timid 
counsels Sir Henry spurned as vigorously as the fiery-hearted 
Gough himself. Going among his men he exhorted them to fight 
it out next day and beat the enemy, or die like heroes on the 
field. t Both he and Gough knew well that a retreat at such a 
moment might raise all Upper India in arms against the British 

Sikh camp over every obstacle, and reappeared at the other side \/ith a loss of sixty 
killed and about ninety wounded. 

* Cunningham; Lawrence ; Trotter; “History of the Bengal European Kcgi- 
ment/* by Lt.-Col. P. B. Innes. 

t Lawrence. 
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power. In Indian wars it is by followinj^ Danton's tnaxini +bat 
out greatest victories have been won.* 

At last the long night came to an end. In the growing day- 
light the two Generals formed np their shattered troops for tlie 
work that still lay before them. The divisions of Smith and 
Littler were summoned in hot haste from their camping-grounds 
in the rear. Before sunrise the line advanced in ^'chelon of regi- 
ments, with the horse artillery on either flank Under a canon- 
nado which dismounted several of our guns it swept cThward, drove 
the enemy out of the village of Firozpur, and then, w'heeling left- 
ward, cleared the whole of the intrenched camp. Mastei's of the 
AN hole position, of many Xhalsa standards, and of seventy-three 
guns, the line halted even as on pti>rade, and regiment after regi- 
ment greeted with loyal cheers their two noble leaders as they 
rode along thoir front By this time the rear divisions had 
fallen into line, and the Sikh army -w'as in full retreat tow'ards the 
Satlaj. 

But all danger li:id not yet passed away. While the famished 
victors were engaged »ii collecting (heir dead and wounded, largo 
bodies of Sikh horse ^lore down upon them, covering the advanco 
of a fresh army 20,0oo strong with sixty guns, led by Tej Singh 
himself. 

At that moment a resolute commander might have snatched the 
AM*ctory from troops worn out with long fasting and sheer want nf 
1 1'st. Our guns had nearly fired their last shot Some of tlie 
caval'-y and horse artillery had just been ordered off, without 
(hjugh’s sanction, towards Firozpur But Tej Singh only knew 
that a Sikh army had been driven out of their intrenchmenis with 
heavy slaughter and the loss of nearly all their guns, and he bad 
no heart for a fresh grapple with a foe of whoso real Aveakness 
ho had no suspicion. But the British commanders saw their 
danger and prepared to meet it as they best could. Finding his 
own guns useless against the Sikh cannonade. Sir Hugh Gough 
moved his remaining cavalry forwurd from both danks and 
formed up his weaned infantry for one more desperate charge. 
But the Sikh commander, perhaps mistaking the movement on 
Firozpur for an attempt at turning his left flank, suddenly with- 
drew his force from the field ; and once more our fainting soldiers 
were free to look around them and count up the cost of their 
hard-won successes. 


Taudace, enco/e de raatlace, tonjonn de Taiidace.*' 
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Hard-wrn indeed they were. If tlie enemy, in Gongli’s own 
words, liad feiiffered “ an awful carnage,” the loss on our side was 
heavy almost be;y ond piccedent in our Indian wars It amounted 
in all to 2,41o, of wdiom G94 were slain. And it fell most heavily 
on our own countrymen, who certainly bore the full lirunt of the 
fight. In Gilbert’s biigades, for instance, by far the w’orst 
sufferers Avere the 29tli Foot, who lost 70 hilled to 118 w'Oiinded, 
and the Ist Eurojieans, W'ho counted 47 killed to lo7 w'ounded. 
>Still heavier w'as the loss sustained b^^ the gallant 9th Foot.* 
Out of tAAclve oflicers on his ow'ii staff the Governor- General lost 
five killed and as many wounded Among the officers slain 
were D’Arey Todd, crewdiile Minister at Herat, the fiery llroad- 
foot, and the chivahous !Major Fitzroy Somerset, Sir II llai-dinge’s 
military secretary, who had borne himself, vn-ote his sorrowing 
chief, “ with the hereditary courage of Ins race.’’ Not less cons^ncu- 
ous for his bravery Avas Piince A^Valdeinar of Piussia, wdio, wnth 
his staff of Prussian nobkmen, rode through the thick of the 
fight besido his admiring companion. Sir H. Hardinge f- 

When tiie tidings of this great if hard- vA'on victory found their 
way to the chief toA\ns and stations of British India, it seemed as if 
a dark cloud had been I’olled away from the political horizon. Men's 
minds began onee moio to tlirow off the deadening pressure of 
j»rol<mged anxiety , cnhaneeil by frequent rumouis of impending 
disaster, of ruin already eiieircling the British arms Alike in 
native bazaars and British cantonments was it felt thaf the sun of 
our Indian fimjiiro might still be far from its appointed setting. 
Xet anjid tlieir joy at such deliA'crance from immediate danger, 
many I'inglislimen looked upon the future, if not despairingly, w’ith 
much uneasiness of mind, “Another such action Avill shake the 
empire,” liad Sir H. Hardinge said to HaA^elock on the night of 
the 21st December and his w'ords found an echo in the thoughts 
of his anxious countrymen. If the Sikhs had been hea\uly de- 
feated and driAon back across the Satlaj, aa bat further success 
could their late conquoiors for the present achieve? Sir Hugh 
Gough might hold the line of the Satlaj from Fiiozpur to Haiiki 
Gliiit; but to advance with his crippled regiments and guns of 
small calibre w’as still beyond his povA'er Ho must await the 
arrival of all the spare troops in the Upper Provinces, and of a 

* Tbej had 70 Iillud, 203 wcunded — a heavier loss, by the w^y, than that re- 
coided against the (52ntl Foot. 

+ Trotter ; Official Despatches. 

? Marbhixian's “Havelock.” 
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powerful siege train from Delhi, while a strong force from Sind 
moved northw ards under Sir Charles Napier. So pressing, indecsd 
to the head of the Indian Government appeared the need of the 
moment, that on the 24!t]i of Januarv, 184<>, he issued fioin Ins 
camp at T? irozpur a general order for the raising of ten battalions 
of native foot and siv companies of native artillery, all for service 
in the field, besides a large reserve of deyi6t troops for guard and 
escort duties between Ainbala and llanaras. 

For nearly a month the army of the Satlaj lay>ftll but idle, 
awaiting those supplies of men, arms, and food, which the 
Governor- General, aided by a band of zealous subordinates, was 
straining e\ ery nerve to collect and liurry to the front, ^'lianks 
to the late victory, tlu» general bearing of the )>oo})le in the (hs- 
Satlaj States grew friendlier than it had bei'ii for scniio time past, 
and supplies of vaiious kinds came pouring into the Ilntisli cainji. 
Nor did the Sikh soldiery soora at tirst desirous of exchanging 
further blow s W'lth their victorious opponents lint as the days 
yiasscd on they gr“\v bolder, and began once more to cross tlie 
Satla] eastward of Fjr<S7pur On tlie iSth of January Sir llarrj^ 
Smitli forced the garrison of Dbarinkot, a sinall toit on tin* soiiih 
side of the river, to surrender at disci et ion Hut even then a liirgo 
Sikli foree, commanded by Ranjur Smgh, was tlireateniiig Luib/iiia 
and tlie load to IJassian. To cheek this movenieiit Sir 11 Smith 
hastened with two brigades towards the scene of danger. On Ins 
w ly from Jagrdon to Lu liana he found tlie Sikhs, about ten ilnm- 
s.irid strong, prepared to fight him at Iladdiiwiil. Edging olT to his 
right under a damaging fire from tlie Sikh guns, lie reached liis 
journey’s end on the 21st, wutli a In.ss of more than two Inimlred 
killed, w’onnded, and missing. Several English prisoners and mueh 
baggage fell into the enemy’s bands, and nothing hut Cii reton ’s 
skilful handling of his cavaliy 6a^ od the column from worse 
disaster,* 

Emboldened by this affair, the Khalsa soldiery began to thiong 
across the Satlaj, and to enlarge the intrenched works the^" had 
already been throwing up at Sobraon Guhib Singh, who had 
hitherto shrunk from siding openly wdth his countrymen, now 
came dowm to Lsihdr at the request of a whole peoph*, to lead the 
Fhalsa in the next struggle with a foe no longer iiiMiieible. Rut 
the day of Sikh rejoicing was soon to pass Strengthened by his 
junction with Godby’s Ludiana regiments and by fresh troops 
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from tlie main army, Sir H. Smith was erelong free to accept the 
challenge he had once declined. On the 28th of January he 
marched from Badduwal, which the Sikhs had quitted some days 
before, and presently came in sight of Ranpir Singh’s array, w'hich 
by that time numbered 15,000 men w'ith about sixty guns The 
Sikhs had just begun their march to Jagraon when the approach 
of eleven thousand British troops demarded a change of plans. 
Facing round towards their enemy, they spread out in line of 
battle, their right resting on Bundri, their left on the village of 
Aliwal, near the Satlaj, betw'een Sobraon and Ludiana. 

Ov^er the wide grassy plain Smith’s troops marched steadily for- 
ward in contiguous columns of brigades, the guns between each 
column, and the cavalry in front of either flank. As thej’ drew 
nearer, the columns? deployed into line, their bayonets gleaming in 
the clear morning sun. An attempt of the Sikhs to outflank the 
British right was speedily countered At length, about ten o’clock, 
the enemy’s guns opened furiously on our advancing line Sir H. 
Smith gave the word for an attack on the left and centre of the 
Sikh position. The brigades of Hicks and Godby began the 
day’s w’ork by a successful onset against the village of Aliw’al, 
while Curoton’s cavalry dashed down upon the horsemen swarm- 
ing on the Sikh left and drove them back upon their foot. 
Wheeler’s brigade of the 5Uth Foot, the 48th Sepoys, and the 
sturdy little Gorkhas of the Sarmur regiment, soon broke the 
enemy’s centre. On their right, however, the Sikhs fought hard 
to hold their ground. But the disciplined prowess of Avitabilc’s 
troops, the steady daring of the Sikh gunners, and the strong 
array of Sikh horse alike failed to beat back the fiery onsets of 
the Kith Lancers and the resolute rush of Wilson’s infantry. 
Thrice did a single squadron of lancers ride through the same 
square of Sikh infantry, while the horse-artillery dealt havoc at 
close quarters into masses of the routed foe The village of 
Bundri w’as carried at the bayonet’s point by the 53rd Foot. A 
mass of infantry made one last stand behind the village ; but these, 
too, were hurled back by a vigorous charge of the 30th Sepoys, 
and their rout w'as completed by show ers of grape and shrapnel 
from twelve of the British guns. At last the Sikha fled in wild 
disorder tow'ards the Satla 3 , leaving behind them all their stores, 
guns, camp equipage, and losing more and more men as they 
crowded into the boats, or waded the difficult ford of a broad 
river. * 
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Thus ended the battle of Aliwal, in which all our troops of all 
arms appear to have fought under a skilful leader with a courage 
and steadiness never surpassed. Fifty-six guns were taken, mostly 
in fair fight Compared with the fierceness of the struggle our loss 
was small, amounting only to 151 killed, 413 wounded, and 26 
missing More than a third of the slain belonged to the 1 6th 
Lancers alone. 

A victory so complc'te could not hut tell strongly m favour of 
the winning side. The ^Mohammadaiis of the Cis-Satlaj border 
liailed with open pleasure the defeat of thoir late masters. No 
armed enemy remained in Sir H Smith’s front, or defended the 
\ariuus forts against winch he w*as now free to march. Our con- 
voys from Delhi and Meerut could take their slow* way towards the 
frontit r w itliout fear of liiiidraiice from the foe Ouhib Singh at 
once gave up all thoughts of w ithslandmg an enemy from wlioso 
needs or good nature he might yet reap some profitable bargains 
for himself, at whatever cost to the Sikh State. While the bravo 
Klnilsa soldiery w( rc making ready for one more stand on tlie 
Siitlaj, he busied himself in plotting w'lth the Indian Government 
against the men W'hose stubborn, iT self-willed, zeal for tlioir 
creed and country might still, for many a month, under lo^al 
leading, have barred the road to Labor Once more defeated and 
dmeii across the ii\er, the Sikh army — so it was virtually agrt'cd 
— should straightw’ay he abandoned by its nominal masters, and 
St way to the Sikh capital laid open to our conquering troojis 

The end foreseen hy the shrewd chieftain w'as drawing near. 
Ai^ through the latter half of January, 184G, a strong Sikh force 
was busily intreii clung itself on both sides of the Satlaj about 
Sobraon and Hariki, in the very face of the line held by Gough. 
A bridge of boats connected the tw^o camps, and the bridge-head 
works grew^ gradually larger and stronger as the days wore on, 
without any seeming elfoit on our part io disturb tho enemy. 
At length some thirty or thirty-five thousand fighting men, 
mostly of good Khulsa regiments, covered by lines of earthworks, 
lowest on their right where the ground was sandier, were arrayed 
in fighting order on the south bank of tho Satlaj Sixty-seven 
gun^H, light and heavy, were j>lanted along the inirenchments, 
besides two or thiee zamhuraK 8, or camel -pieces, throwing 

shot from one to tw'o pounds in weight, while on the other bank 
a strong battery of heavy guns threatened mischief to all assailants 
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of the Sikh right, and a reserve of several thousand men promised 
timely succour to tlieir comrades across the bridge. Undaunted 
by past defeats, the high-mettled Khalsa craved nothing better 
than to be led once more against their mightiest foe. If too few 
of the Sikh lenders shared the enthusiasm, or seemed fit to guide 
the efforts of their men, there were some, at least, who, like the 
noble old Sham Singh of Attari, richly deserved to command such 
followers in the hour of danger 

Nor were the English backw^ard in taking up the challenge 
once more given forth As soon as Sir H Smith's brigades and 
the long siege-train from Delhi came 'within his reach, the British 
General made all ready for the long- desired attack. His guns, 
manned by nine troops of horse and eleven companies of foot 
artillery, being ranged crescent- wise in masses along the whole 
Sikh front, he began on the morning of the lOth of February, the 
battle which for that present decided the fate of the Sikh power. 
In the dusk of a hazy morning his troops, about 10,000 strong, 
moved forw'ard to their allotted posts. About sunrise, when tho 
mists were rolling away, the British guns near Little Sobriion 
opened a fire which soon sjiread along the w’holo line. For three 
hours our eighteen and tw^enty-four pounders poured their dread- 
ful hail upon the foe, the scream of rockets mingling ever and 
again w ith the roar of rouiidshot and the rush of shells. Unscared, 
if not unscathed, the Sikh gunners returned shot for shot, wotli an 
energy and precision that might liave daunted anj but British 
troops. Failing at length to subdue the enemy's fire, and impatient 
of further delay, Sir Hugh Gough fell bac‘k on the British Com- 
mander’s favourite means of crushing an obstinate defence.* 
While the light field-pieces, under Captains Horsford and Fordj'cc', 
and Colonel Lane’s six-pounder troop kept gaining ground from 
point to point, until they were only three hundred yaids from 
the intrenchments, tw'o brigades of the 3rd, or Sir Robert Dick’s 
infantry division, marched on in steady line up to the breastworks 
on the Sikh right. For many minutes success seemed w'ell-nigh 
hopeless against the deadly fire of arms, great and small, which 
drove Dick’s infantry back shattered, but still coherent, on their 
supports. They recoiled only for another and more determined 
grapple. Cheered by tho words and the example of their hold 
leader, the brigades of Stacey and Wilkinson once more rushed at 
the opposing barriers, and soon made good their footing within the 
enemy’s lines. 

* Sir H. Hardmge readily agreed to Gough’s plan of assault. — Lawrence. 
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Meanwhile the 1st and 2nd divisions, commanded severally hy 
Sir H. Smith and General Gilbert, had thi’own out their liffht 
companies for a feint attack on the left and centre of the Sikh 
position, on which our g'uns kept up a vigorous fire. Uut the 
temporary repulse of the 3rd division by the Sikh right caused 
the turning of the feint attack into a real one. Then came the 
sternest struggle of the day. Gilbert’s brigades went boldly for- 
ward in two lines, recoiled undci the crashing fire poured out 
from behind a triple row of breastworks, but reco^ci*mg them- 
selves as quickly, rushed on with irrepressible might, and after a 
fierce hand-to-hand struggle the centre of the Sikh position was 
also won. Nearly at the same time Smith’s division succeeded, 
after an obstinate tight, marked by a partial failure, in carrying 
the trencht'H on the Sikh left , wliile Tback well’s brigades of horse 
shot forward from the I3ritish loft to crown the success already 
achieved by the men of Dick's division. Once more the sulendid 
3rd Dragoons, led on by Sir Joseph Thackwell lumself, were 
foremost 111 charging the enemy’s guns, sabring the gunners, 
and riding ov’er c\ cay thing that stood in their way, m a st^lo 
w’hich called forth llio delighted praises of tlio w%ar-loMiig (Jough 
himself 

Still, like men who w’oiild sell the victory as dear as possible*, 
the biave Kbalsa fought on lor some time longer, yielding (mi 1\ 
step by step, and sometimes rushing sword in hand on tin ti 
assailants, in the \aiii effort to turn back the tide of deepening 
(1 saster. Here and there some knot of fearless gunners w'ould 
slid serve their cherished weapons wntli marked effect ; soino 
body of disciplined footmen w'ould still dai-i* the onset that was 
sure to sw'ecp them away. While Tej Singh w’^as far off in 
cow'ardly or treacherous flight from the field, some few, at h'ast, 
of liis commanders remained to fight or fall like true sons of 
Father Govmd. The noble old warrior Sham Singh, for instance, 
devoting himself to death like another Dec'ius, rode conspicuous in 
his white garment w^herever the fight was thickest, and fell at 
last, a martyr in no unworthy cause, upon a heap of his fallen 
countrymen. With a kindly respect for his heroic enemy. Sir 
Hugh Gough would let no one disturb the dead chieftain’s 
followers in the search they afterwards made fur his corpse.* 

For nearly two hours the fight raged at close quarters within 
the intrenched camp. But courage of the highest order seemed 
vain against the stubborn discipline of our troops. The hardy 
* Canniogham ; Trotter ; Marshman ; lonas. 
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Gorklias of the Sarmur and !N‘asiri battalions vied in deeds of 
daring with the high-bred Sepoys of the Bengal Army, and their 
white-skinned comrades of the 10th, 20th, Blst, and 60th Foot, 
and the Ibt European Eight Infantry. Driven backward from 
point to point, the enemy still showed a front to the victors, never 
asking for quarter, but stalking slowly away or rushing singly 
upon a score of bayonets * At last the wrecks of the Sikh army 
■were in full retreat towards the river, whose waters presently 
grew choked with bodies and red with blood of brave men mown 
down in scores by the merciless fire from our six-pounders, aim- 
ing from the very brink at masses of fugitives struggling to 
escape by the broken bridge, or by fords which a sudden flush had 
rendered dangerous. By one o’clock on that afternoon not a Sikh 
remained in arms “bn the left bank of the Satla] Between the 
dreadful carnage at the close and the fierceness of the previous 
struggle, the Sikh loss may be reckoned at not less than S,UUO, 
including several chiefs of note and commanders of rank, >\lio 
followed the example and shared the fate of Sham Singh Sixty- 
seven guns, more than 200 zaynhiirnks^ a great many standards, 
and a camp full of warlike stores, rewarded this crowning triumph 
of* the British arms. 

Nor was the loss of the victors small in a fight waged so des- 
perately at such close quarters Out of the lG,O00 wdio were 
under fire, 320 fell dead, 2,0G3 -wounded Of this loss the 
heaviest share fell to Gilbert’s division, whose returns showed 
G oflicers, 6 sergeants, 109 men slain; 60 officers, 4G sergeants, 
2 trujnpeters, G85 privates wounded. In officers alone Gough’s 
army lost 14G wounded and lo slain Chief among the latter 
was the bravo Sir Bober t Dick, who fell mortally -wounded in the 
act of show'ing his men the way into the Sikh entrenchments. 
Brigadier Taylor also fell at the head of his gallant brigade. 
Among the u onnded -were Genc'ral Gilberf, Brigadiers I’enny and 
McLaren, and Lieutenant- Colonel Gough, acting Quartermaster- 
General of the Queen’s -froops. Prince Waldemar of Prussia played 
no moan jiart in the battle, nor did a serious hurt received some 
days before prevent Sir Henry Hardinge himself from riding for- 
ward into the hottest of the fire, and issuing orders which helped 
materially to win tho day.t 

With the battle of Sobraon ended the campaign. Three days 
afterwards Gough was writing liis despatches nnder the walls of 
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Kassur, whose stronpf fort had surrendered to his army without 
a blow. Thither on February 15th came Gulab Singh, with other 
of the Sikh chiefs, to treat with the conquerors on the one coniii- 
tion that a Sikh government should still be acknowledged at 
Jjahor. They were told that the Kiiglish, while allowing the in- 
dependent rule of Dhulip Singh, would keep their hold on the 
country between the Biyas and the Satlaj, and required a million 
and a half sterling iowards the exjienses of the war. Jteliic- 
tantly the envots agreed to terms of which they had not much 
t-eason to complain, and in a day or two came the young king 
himself to confirm the concessions yielded in Ins name. C)n the 
17th the fortress of Philor, on the right bank of the Satlaj, oppo- 
site Ludiana, surrendered ■vviilK»at-a shot to the troops of Briga- 
dier Wheeler. On the l2<>th the main army encamped l>efort‘ the 
Sikli ea]ntfd , and two days later the thoroughness of its tnuinjh 
was proclaimed to the Indian world by the quartering of Briti.sli 
regiments w’ltlnn tlie citadel of Ijalior the same lime Sir 

H. Hardnige sh<.w<‘d his regard for the feelings of a conquered 
foe, by fori lidding any of Lis soldiers from entering tlu* cH\ itself 
on w’hatever aecount 
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CHAPTER IT. 

INDIA UNDER UCJRD HARDTNGE. 

On March 9, 1846, at Lalior, the English and Sikh Commissioners* 
set their seals to the treaty concluded between the Indian Govern- 
ment and the Tjahiu' State. Most of its provisions had been fore- 
shadowed in the conference at Xassur. liesides renouncing all 
claim to the old Sikh liefs south of the Satlaj, and to the province 
of Jalandhar, lying mostly between the Satlaj and the Biyils, 
DhiiUp Singh further agreed to surrender the whole of his rights 
in the hill country between the Bi^as and the Indus, as an equiva- 
lent for two-thirds of the fine which he had already promised to 
jiaj’. Over the greater part of the country thus surrendered, in- 
cluding Kashmir, the Rajah Guhib Singh was to hold independent 
sway “ in consideration of services rendered by him to the Labor 
State ; ” in plainer English, as an equivalent for the million ster- 
ling he had agreed to pay into the Company’s Treasury on behalf 
of the Sikh Government The reduction and remodelling of the 
Sikh army, the surrender of thirty-six more guns which had been 
pointbd against our troops, the right of the English to regulate 
the tolls on the Biyas, the Satlaj, and part of the Indus, an e*m- 
bargo on the employment of white foreigners, British or othei*, 
without leave of the Indian Go\emment, were among the minor 
articles of this treaty. By a supplementary treaty signed on 
March 11, it w’as further agreed, at the request of the Labor 
Uarbar, that a sufficient number of British troops should remain 
at Labor till the year’s end if needful, as a safeguard to the Sikh 
Government during the process of reorganizing the Sikh Army. 

The actual extent of the country handed over to Gulab Singh 
was defined in a separate treaty made with that ruler It em- 
braced all the hill region eastward of the Indus, and westward of 
the Ravi, with the exception of Lahaul ; a territory over the 

* The English commissioners were Mr. Frederick Currie and Major Henry 
Lavrrence. 
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s^reater part of wliicli its new master already wielded Konio 
measure of sovercigti power* * * § In return for the aid guaranteed 
Inm against foes from without, ho bound himself to help tho 
English at need with the whole of his own army ; and to acknow. 
ledge the British supremacy by a yearly offering of one horso, 
“ twelve )H‘rfect 8lla^^l goats of ai>proved breed,” and three pairs 
of Kashmir shawls + hen our new ally was formally invested 
‘it -A-niritsar with the tit](' of ^laliaraja, ho stood up, and, express- 
ing with joined hands his gratitude to tho (iovdrnor-Gonoral, 
declared Inmsolf to ho now indeed the zar-kfifirt^l or gold-bought 
slave of his Englisli patrons I 

By tins stroke of well-considered policy. Su* Henry Ilardingo 
not only secured tlio balance ot a* fine wlncli tho Labor '3’roasur3’, 
but a few 3'cars before so riehU' stiieked, had no immediate means 
of jiayiiig 111 full; hut attached to the British cause a shrewd, 
strong, ambitions, yet statesmanlike ruler, who miglit elso have 
I>roN ed a daiigei’ous foe. With an ally so capable ]>lanted in tho 
northern provm/e of the l^iiijah, with the Jalandhar Doab 
guarding our north-western frontn'r and ba»’ring t,ho wav to our 
hill stations, tlie (lovei nor-Geiieial could atloid to give the Sikhs 
another chance of iiidopcndent rule over the largo remainder of 
hanjit’s realms In tiew of t he approaching hot. season, of tlio 
aetuiil wx*akn(‘ss of Ijis own resources, militar}' and tinanenil, at 
ll’at moment, § he eliose that solution of ihejuoblem which Imr- 
?• Diiized best, with the promptings of a sober, upright, and nior- 
t tnl statcsiiuin. E\eii now, in tlie fu(*e of all that has sinei' 
happened, it is hard to sa^' what bet1»n* cniiise lie might ha\e 
adopted 

In order that all India might realize the greatness ol our 
successes on tho Satlaj, of tho capturi'd cannon were mai’chr^l 
down m giand parade through every station on tho road from 
Fiiozpurto Calcutta. On the broad plain outside tho latter place 
tho long train of w’arlike trophies passed in review before the 
Deputy- Governor, Sir Herbert Maddock, and a large staff of 
Government officers, betw een lines of troojis assembled from Fort 
William and Barrackpore. In England the general verdict ex- 

* Lawrence. To his influence Shaikh Imam-ud-din owed tbc government of 
Kashmir. 
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§ After four pitched battles, Lis European force was reduced to 3,00U men, and 
the moral ton© of the native army was at that tim© low. — Laurence. 
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pressed itself in the honours showered by a grateful country on 
those who had borne part in the late campaign. In some of his 
most eloquent speeches Sir Robert Peel called on the House of 
Commons to join him in solemnly thanking the brave troops who, 
under Sir Hugh Gough, Sir Henry Hardmge, and Sir Harry 
Smith, had done such glorious service against so formidable a foe. 
The Prime Minister’s weightiest praises were pointed, not unjustly, 
at tlio Governor- General himself. In the Upper House Uord 
Ripon’s speeches were worthily seconded by the plain but weighty 
utterances of the old Duke of Wellington. Close upon the 
unanimous vote of both Houses came that of the East India 
Company, w’hile the freedom of the city was awarded in the same 
month of April to Die Governor- General, his Coniniander-in-Cliief, 
and the victor of Aliw^al. The tw^o former were presently made 
peers, the last named a baronet. A knighthood w as duly bestow’cd 
on General Gilbert In due time, a medal w itli clasps for eac-li 
battle was issued to all the troops employed in the campaign. In 
India the Governor-General had already taken ujion himself to 
order a donation of twelve months’ batta for all who had helped 
to w’in the late victories. 

Tho process of remodelling the Sikh army was partly carried 
out under Lord Hardinge’s owm eyes From time to time bodies 
of Sikli soldiery came to Labor to be paid up and disbanded. 
Sorely as they smarted under pref-ent discomfiture, tht'so men boro 
themselves before their conquerors Avitli tho proud deferoncu of a 
self-reliant race. They had been Avorsted by their masters 111 tho 
art of Avar : they wei-o yet Imt learners in a rough school, and took 
their beating as a matter of course. Rut the children of GoA’ind 
by no means despaired or doubted of the future. The faith and 
the poAver of the Khalsa A\ould jet triumph, thc*\ believed, over 
every hindrance ; and tho strangers Avhose suijerionty in arts and 
arms they noAV readily acknowledged, might yet find that in over- 
throAA’ing tho Mohammadan they had only smoothed tho Avay for 
the linal establishment of the Sikh rule * 

To the brave and competent Sir John Littler A\as entrusted the 
command of tho strong British garrison quartered at Labor. For 
the post of Resident at the court of the boy-king, Lord Hfirdinge 
selected Colonel Henry Lawrence, who had been lately summoned 
from Kathmandu to fill tho place left vacant by the death of the 
noble Broadfoot. A happier choice for his oAvn praiseworthy 
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purposes lie could not easily have made. The now Resident had 
already given handsome earnest of the great qualities whicli 
stamped his after career. As soldier and diplomatist in the 
Afghan war of 18-12, ho herl g.iinod distinction as well as ex- 
perience hy his successful management of our Sikh allies At 
Kathmandu he had carefully forehorne from all rash meddling 
with the troubled jiolitics of Nipal Since hia return to the 
Panjab he had played a leading ])art. in negotiating the treaty w itli 
tl)e PalKir State To Ins thorough sympathy with L(ird Hardingo’a 
\ie\\s lie added a force of character and a large-hearted tondorness 
for others’ feelings, ^\hicli specially cmtitled him to act as mediator 
l)et\^L•cn the Sikh leaders and the British Cloverninont. Bui even 
Bawrence could not achieve a miracle. At the head of thi' Sikh 
Regency was the Queen-Mother, a sort of Eastern Mt'SBalinii. ; and 
her Viizir or Prime Minister 'was the graceful, well -inaiini red, 
,l)ut utterly worthless Bal Singh. Under such leaders all ho]>c of 
a strong and friendly governmont was soon to fade from the 
(iovciiior-( lenc rril s heart. 

One of the first questions which came up for sottlemoni before 
(\>lonel ljaw’rt‘ii'‘e was tho claim ol the Sikh (iovernniont against 
Mulraj, the Dew an or governor of Multan, for tho nazaninn or 
sueei’ssion duty which he had agieod si>nie time before to Jiay. 'I’ho 
sum demanded of him for the right of succeeding to his fathiu-’s 
ofiicc had at first been lixed at a lt)6i of riqiocs, or a million stoibn..*' , 
I'ut the demand ^^as aftcr\vards lowerecl to eighteen lakhs, alxuit 
L180,0b0. After beating the troops sent to enforce subinission lo 
a lawful claim, the bold Dew an appealed from Ins masters to the 
British Resident. Lawrence decided in favour ol tho Sikh (iov'- 
ernment. Mulraj was bidden to burrender a third of his ]>ro- 
vince to ;Mir Bhagwan Singh llis revenue assessment for llio 
lemainder was to be raised hy one-fourtli iJis forts wore to he 
held by government officers fn iinal *piittance of all demands 
for arrears of tribute he w^as to x^resent the Jjahor Government 
with a gift of ^35,000. In token of Ins submission to these 
terms Mulraj -went up to Labor under a safe-conduct formahy 
pledged by the British Resident. Bowing himself before the as- 
sembled Darbar. and offering the accustomed presents to the child- 
king and his mother, the turbulent chieftain informed her High- 
ness that he had brought the keys of Multan fi>rt and his life 
also to lay at her feet.” His excuses for his jiast misconduct were 
met by the Queen-Regent with polite assurances of her faith in 
the rebel’s loyalty. His proffered sword and shield having then 
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been touched in Eastern fashion and restored to him by the same 
hand, he withdrew from the presence in company with Lai Singph, 
who, with his wonted courtliness, assured his late foe that he viewed 
and loved him as a brother. It may well be conceived that Mulraj 
rated such an assurance at a far lower value than the safe- 
conduct under which the meeting had taken place * 

I’ending the peaceful close of this dispute, another quarrel 
raging in Kashmir called for the intervention of British diplomacy 
backed by an armed force. Not long had the fortunate Jammu 
Kajah been installed in his new dominion, v hen a rebellion, headed 
by Iraain-ud-din, son of the late governor of Kashmir, threatened 
to drive him out again. Aided by many of the hill-chiefs \\ ho 
disliked their new ruler, or hoped to gain by throwing off an 
untried yoke, the itibellion grew to such a height that British aid 
promptly rendered seemed indispensable to put it down. A suffi- 
cient force from Littler’s garrison was sent to guard Jammu, while, 
a strong Sikh army, led by Lawrence himself and a few Eng- 
lisli officers, marched into Kashmir. Then w^as seen the extra- 
ordinary spectacle — to use Ijawrence’s own words — “ of half a 
dozen foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous army through 
as difficult a country as there is in the world, to put the chief, 
formerly their commander, now in their minds a rebel, in possession 
of tlie brightest gem of their land.*’+ Frightened by the help 
thus promptly given to his iival and by the seizure of all his hinds 
in Jalandhar, the insurgent Shaikh was ere long bronglitto terms; 
and his timely surrcndci to Captain Herbert Edwardes on the hist 
day of October, settled the fate of a rising in which the slippery 
Lai Singh w as found to liaA e played a forw ard part. Jniani-ud-diii 
himself, when brought to trial, produced the Vazir's wiitten orders 
for w’hat he had done. 

For this crow’ning piece of treachery L 2 il Singh w'as not to he 
left unpunished. By Lord Hardinge’s command a Commission 
of five English officers, headed by Mr Frederick Currie, his Foreign 
Secretary, sat m judgement on the gi'eat criminal, in the presence 
of sixty-five Sikh chiefs. The charges against him being fully 
proved, he was deposed from his high office and carried off into 
British territory a prisoner, on a pension of Rs. 2,000 a month. 
Torn from his royal paramour, the disgraced Vazir broke forth 
into w’omanish w^ailmgs over the hard fate that doomed him, the 
nnknown adventurer of other days, to a life of easy seclusion 
within the fort of Agra X 

* Trotter; K*ye, t Laiw’recce’B “EiEBays.** J Lawrence; Trotter; Kajre. 
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It had now become an urgent questirni how the Government 
of the Panjab was to be carried on. One great experiment had 
dismally failed but a few months after the making of it. Another 
must now be tried by v\liich. Liord Ilardmge still hoped to avert 
the collapse of native rule in the Land of the Five Uii ors. 
The little Maharaja was only nine >ears old. Anxious only to 
“ save the Haj ” from its own iiuruly liegos and bad or incom- 
petent oflicers. Lord llardinge invited the leading Sikh nobles 
to consider the terms on w’liich he would still lend them the 
j'rotcction of British troops and the counsels of a British Itosi- 
dent. On the 10th December fifty-two Sardars met in solemn 
f*onference, to discuss with Mr. Frederick Currie and Colonel 
Lawrence the several points of a -new treaty designed to super- 
sede the armngemonts of the previous March AVith rare 
unanimity the assembled chiefs agreed to suhstituto a ( oumnl 
of Rcg<‘ncy, guided and controlled by the British Resident, for 
ilio rule of a worthless Queen-Regent, aided by a Viizir of her 
own choos’iig Tilt* new Council, consisting of eight Sardars, 

1 '*movahle only at the will of the Covernor-Coneral, was to 
caiTy on the government during the minority of Dhulip Singh, 
under the eyes of an English Resident whhse power would ex- 
tend ‘"over every department a.nd to any extent. It \\a.s 
further agreed that the Labor Treasui-y shonld provide tvxc^nty- 
two lakhs a year tow ards the maintenance ot a liritish garrison 
c|liarterod among the chief forts and cities of tlio Panjab * 

To no part of this arrangement did the Sikh chiefs agree more 
lieartily than to the transfer of supreme jiower from the Queen- 
Regent to Colonel Lawrence. At their own reiiuest the former 
vvas removed from her high estate on a jiension of a lakh and a 
half (£15,000) a year. With the Governor- General’s sanction 
Lawrence became thenceforth the virtual ruler of the Panjab, 
wielding in all matters of home and foreign policy powers of 
control and interference, even more unbounded than those which 
Arthnr Wellesley in the first years of the century had wielded 
over the government of Maisur On the 2fith of December the 
conclusion of this new treaty was announced by a grand salute of 
British guns, fired in honour of that day’s meeting between the 
Mahdraia and Lord Hardinge at Bhairowal on the Biyas a few 
marches from Labor. To some of those who heard it, that salute 
must have sounded like the boom of minute-guns over the grave of 

* Lawrence— (Lord Hardinge’a “Letter to the Secret Committee”). 
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Ranjit Singh’s dynasty. With the best intentions in the world, 
one of Indi«T,’8 most peaceful viceroys had gono a long way towards 
annexing one more independent kingdom to an empire already 
overgrown. 

Among those who had ta^ien part in the trial of Lai Singh was 
Lawrence’s younger brother, John, already known as one of the 
ablest and most zealous officers in the Benga] Civil Service. 
Passing through Delhi a few week.s before the Sikh War, Lord 
Ilardinge soon discovered the solid w'orth of the quiet, deep-eyed, 
shrewd, blunt-mannered Irish gentleman who then filled the 
difficult post of Magistrate and Collector in the Delhi district. 
AV'hen war broke out, Jolm Law’rence set liimself witli unflagging 
zeal to the task of collecting carriage and supplies for Gough’s 
army. To his iuTlgcmciit, energy, and strong personal influence 
witli all classes of the people w’as largely owing the prompt 
dcsjiatch of those sorel^’-needed supplies and succours which 
enabled Gough to win the decisive victory of Sobnion. When 
the war was over, the Governor- General, mindful of the services 
thus rendered at a great crisis, invited John Lawrence to take 
administrative charge of the newly-cedcd province of Jalandhar, 
a country peopled by w^arliko Sikhs and highlanders unused to 
civilized rule. 

After an interview with Lord Hardingo at Amritsar, the new 
Commissioner entered upon a task in discharging which his rare 
c^xperience as a settlement-officer helped to bring out his inborn 
capacity for ruling men. With the aid of a few English and 
Nat^ivo subordinates ho began at once to set his new province in 
comparative order. Land tenures were carefully investigated ; 
the lauds themselves were reassessed at rates which seemed light 
enough to the erewhile subjects of Ranjit Singh , payment of the 
land-revenue was everywhero required in money, not in kind; 
and all existing rights of owners or cultivators w^ere scrupulously 
observed. Lawrence organized an efficient police at a moderato 
cost. Trade was relieved of its former fetters ; roads, bridges, and 
other useful works were set on foot ; and justice was administered 
cheaply and promptly to all w'ho sought it. Crime was punished 
under a rough roady-made code of rules easily -w^orked and easy to 
understand. Erelong the name of “ Jan Larans Sahib,” became 
a household w-ord among the people whom he had been so oppor- 
tunely called upon to govern.* 


Trotter's ** Sketch of Lord Lawrence ; ” Bosworth Smith's ** Lord Lawrence.' 
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The political charge of the Cis-Satlaj Imitates devolved on Major 
Mackeson, whoso services during the Afghan War had marked 
him out for preferment in a field where his special talents were 
sure to have free play. His s access in settling eom])Ueated quos- 
tions and in placing the affairs of the protected clnefa on a footing 
of stablt* order and sound fiscal progress, speedily justified his 
selection for a poet of no common ditliculty. In the Panjab itself 
the new Government set to work under happr auP}>iees. Aided 
In a picked staff of smart and zealous officers nhosi'^namos have 
Siuce become famous m Indian histoiy * by sueli men as Kdwardes, 
Nu'Jiolbon, George Lawrence, Ijaki*, Lumsdeii, James Abbtilt, and 
iteynell Ta\lor, Cohmel Lawrtmee threw himself into the task i>f 
breathing nenv life into the paralyzed body of Sikh rule Ks< haw- 
ing all needless interh'ronce with native rights, usages, and 1‘et'l- 
iiigs, he strove in many tvays t<i protect the mu], agaiiist ti»e 
strong, to improve the old svstems of revenue and )nsiu*(', to j>uL 
down forced labour in the fields, to lower tiu' assessmeuis Jor 
land-revenue, and to encourage the ]>casantry in raising larger 
crops upon their lauds. Some vigorous blows were dealt at Satti, 
infanticide, child-stealing, and the trafiic in female j^lavc.j Mix- 
ing freely with people of all classes, hawronee and his L’uglisli 
snbaJ ferns w’oii their confidence or commanded their rixspei't bv 
the friendly fearlessness of their bearing, Ihcir reaJx patience in 
bearing complaints, and their upright firmness in awarding jiistnN 
b( tween man and man.* 

Pefore the end of June, 1817, Lawreneo reported that tlu‘ balk 
of the disbanded soldieiy had returned to some peaceful calliiiL;, 
and that British influence xvas woikinir manifest good foi* the 
cultivating classes AVithiii the p.alaee, how'ever, plots w-eio 
already brewing against the publi»’ peace, even, as many thought, 
against the life of the J^ritish itesidmit Te| Singh, the President 
of tlie Council, w^as picked out by tin? nssfless (^ueen- Mother as 
the scapegoat of her undying hatred towards all w'ho had robbed 
her of her favoured lover and her queenly power. (3n the /tli of 
August, amidst a gathcriug of Sikh chuds and Lnglish officers, 
ho stood W’aiiing to be invested with the rank and oiitw^ard badges 
of a Sikh Itajah. Por more than an hour he had to aw'ait in vain 
the wilfully delayed approach of Lis child-sovoreign. iJuring the 
Jiivostiture a Sikh priest had to mark the Rajah’s forehead with 
the sign of his new rank, because the young king, under his 
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mother’s prompting, refused to perform that act of wonted courtesy 
with liis own finger. This crowning insult brought the lady’s 
])lotting to a disastrous end. Her creatures w'ere speedily re- 
moved from the Maharaja’s person, and she herself, w'ith Lord 
Hardinge’s own sanction, v.as carried off to dwell a prisoner at 
large in the fort of Shaikapur, a quiet place some twenty-five 
miles from Labor That business over, Lawrence went to recruit 
his failing health among the fir-clad slopes of Simla, leaving his 
brother John to act for a few months in his stead.* 

While the Bengal Sepoys were busy fighting the Sikhs on the 
Satlaj, a deep-laid ]>lot against Britisli rule was frustrated by the 
timely seizure of some of its chief promoters at Patna and 
Lanapur in the lieginning of Of the real origin of the 

plot nothing wasTevcr clearly ascertained. Some ascribed it to 
the Court of the Great Moghal at .Delhi Other e\ idence pointed 
to the Sikhs themselves, who would natural! v' seek at such a time 
to brew’ all possilde mischief in the rear of their Farangi foes. 
In all likelihood the flame of sedition w’as fanned from many 
quarters We only know that a good deal of money was lodged 
111 the hands of some Patna bankers for the purpose of tampering 
with the loyaltj of the Danapur Sepoys, and that handsome offers 
wci*c made to these latter in the name of the King of Delhi, but 
tlie men, whose comrades w’ore bravely fighting the Khalsa, turned 
mostly a deaf eai’ to the blandishments of their disloyal country- 
men 111 Bengal, Disclosures made by a faithful damadar, IVIoti 
Misr by name, to his commanding officer. Colonel Row'croft, led 
to the arrest of some of the traitors and the seizure of papers 
implicating many more Tw’O of the culprits, a Jamadar and a 
.Munshi of the 1 st K.itive Infantry, w’ere tried by court-martial 
and doomed to death ; but a lighter punishment satisfied the 
demands of public policy. 

For want of sufticient evidence, the plotters arrested hy the 
civil magistrate escaped the punishment due to their offence. On 
further inquiry it came out that the people of Patna and its 
neighbourhood had been fed with w’lld stories of a scheme con- 
cocted by the Government for suppressing the religious rites and 
customs alike of Mohammadans and Hindus, and forcing the 
people everywhere to accept the creed of their English masters. 
Because the Government had made some necessary changes in the 

* Trotter ; Kaj e. 

*t The rich commercial city of Patna lies on the Ganges, about 400 miles fiom 
Calcutta. A few miles below it is the military station of Ddnapur, or Dinapore. 
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old law of inlieritance, liacl opened the public service to youngs 
men trained in Government scbools, bad wagred "war a^ain^t 
slavery, infanticide, and Satti, and introduced a new messing^ 
system into the jails of Bengal ; because the Magistrate of Patna 
was employed in taking a kind of census of the n population, 
classified according to castes and callings, the ignorant iiooplo 
and soldiery were taught by their Pandits and Maulvis to look 
upon these things as parts of a manifest design to sweep away 
all distinctions of caste and creed thr<»ughout India. >-In order to 
calm the native mind, a proclamation issued by the Dejiuty- 
Govemor of Bengal solemnly disavowed the trutli of a story so 
likely to “ create uneasiness among the people * it ^^as nothing 
but a groundless rumour, spread by wicked persons (mt of hatred 
to a Government which never had and never would interfere with 
the religious rites and customs of any sect whatever; all sc* ts 
having equal claims to its protection, and every man being held 
(piite free to worship God after liis own fashiou. Sucli, in brief, 
w’as the dnit of a nanifesto as wise in motive* and true m essence 
as we know it to be ]iartial]y false in tlie letter J1 the hhigb^h 
never iiitei'fered w itli “ the religions i ites and eiistoins ” ol ihe 
<*ountry, why was Satti made jienal, and wdiy w'cro Meriah saen- 
ficos lo be put down even with the sw’ord ? * 

The tenderness ot native feeling on ])oints in any way touching 
their religion showed itself from tune to tune in riots like thust* 
winch happened at Laluir in April, IH-iO, in ^'lnl^allI during tiie 
Njiuie year, and in 1847 at Jalandhar At Bahor a mob of angiy 
Hindus sought, by means of brickbats and other weapons, to 
avenge the wounding of a cow by an KnglisU sentry, more faitliful 
to his orders than ttilerant of native usages. Thanks to the ivady 
coolness of some Hnglish officers, esj>ecially Golonel Lawrence, the 
grow’iTig danger was quelled before night, tlie shops of the Hindus 
were once more opened, and a couple of BralimuuR, wlio had 
helped on tlio not for their own trcosoiiablo ends, were sumnuirily 
doomed to death. In July of the following year the town of 
Jalandhar w'as thrown into a dangerous ferment by a like ebulh- 
tion of Hindu zeal against the beef-eating CJiristians and 
Mohammadans. Por the good of the latter a butcher’s sliop had, 
with the Commissioner’s leave, been opened outside the city, in a 
sjiot where its presence could shock no one. The Hindu han^as, 
or grain-sellers, threatened to close their shops. Pio heed being 
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f^iven to thoir romonstraiicos, they carried ont the throat. A 
furious rabble thronged the bazaars, ill-used some troopers sent to 
disperse them, and even pelted John Lawrence himself. A guard 
of regulars turning out to attack them, the rioters broke ofE ; but 
Hindu bigotry kept the grain-shops closed for several days, until 
the Commissioner thw^arted its rancour by importing gram from 
elsewhere.* 

A year earlier the success of missionary elfoi'ts in the Tinivalli 
district of the Madras Presidency had provoked a series of violent 
inroads by mobs of Hindu fanatics into a dozen or more villages 
full of native Christians, for whose plundered dw'ellings and 
outraged persons redress was sought at the hands of the Sadar 
Court of Madras. Amidst the conflicting statements of the two 
hostile parties, each loudly resenting the wrong's done b^' the 
other, the English judges decided in effect for neither. For his 
bold defence of the pidgement passed by himself and his brother 
judges, Mr Lewm incuried the grave displeasure of the Madras 
CJovernmont, whose treatment of him only served to strengthen 
the general lielicf in its readiness to use its jiowers as a mis- 
.sionary partisan, rather than the ruler of a non-Christian realm. 
Whether the Court or the missionaries were most to blame on this 
occasion, certain it is that the Hindus of the Southern Presidency 
were sorely disquieted by tbe spread of new influences hostile to 
their ancient faith. What with the aggressive zeal of many 
missionaries, the unseemly excesses of their proselytes, the 
countenance openly given to their cause by not a few of the 
English functionaries, there was already going abroad a mis- 
chievous, if unfounded, suspicion that tho rulers, who, in their 
days of w^eakness, had carefully respected the native creeds, were 
now bent on aging war therewith as relentlessly as some of tho 
Moghal emperors had done befoi*e tliem.t 

For a dozen years past, indeed, the ideas, moral, religious, and 
political, of the West had been waging war, directly or indirectly, 
against those of the East. One by ono the old harriers raised by 
native jealousy and English prudence were disappearing beneath 
tho flood-tide of a reforming movement, which gathered strength 
for good or evil from the personal influence of its prominent leaders 
and the growing numbers of its friends. Sober statesmen like 
IBentinck and Hardinge, Bird and Lawrence, aimed their blows 
at social usages, which shocked their moral sense, and strove 
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to combat i^oranco and superstition by founding scbools where 
the learning and science of Europe were taught by means of the 
English language and literature. Zealous missionaries like Dr. 
DufB had set up schools of their own, in Avliich some form of 
Christian teaching went hand in hand with the now learning 
imported from the West. Here and there some government 
officer lent himself with more of zeal than discretion to the task 
of winning native converts to his own faith from ilu- bazaars or 
tlio Sepoy lines. Able journalists wielded their pcnsun behalf of 
evcr> scheme that tended in their eyes to enlighten the native 
mind, or to illustrate the blessings of a higher c-ivilization. In 
many parts of India a great intellectual movement was going on 
among the natives themselves in aid of the efforts making by their 
English leaders. Schools, vernacular or English, were founded, 
enlai’ged, supported wholly or an part hy native gentlemim of o\ciy 
creed. Young men fresh from the Government schools opeiuMl 
new ones for the good of their ignorant couiitiy men A native 
])rmcc St. ni in a large subscription towards tlio new tiencral 
Library at Bombay Native newspapers, written more or less 
ably, some of tliern'in Knglish, discussed the* questions of the day 
with a freedom rarely marred by scurrilous or disloyal outbreaks. 
And, gieatcbt effort, perhaps, of all, a number of Hindu gentle- 
men had begun to lighten the mental darkness spread for agt‘s 
around the Zanaua, by imparting to their wives and daugdiii i : 
some of that new learning wdiich had made its way into their own 


ii.inds 

Vrom the first days after his landing in India, Lord Hardingo 
did his best to forward iii various ways the social w^ell-being of 
lus great empire. On the lUth of October, ho issued the 

memorable decree Avhich opened the public service under duo 
conditions of proved competence, mental and moral, to naiivc 
youths educated whether in private or (iovernment schools 
Even in the case of candidates for the low-est offices, he ordered 
that natives who could read and write should always he preferred 
to those who could not. His efforts in the cause of native educa- 
tion were guided bv a sincere belief in learning as a means of 
national growth, and by a prudent desire to encourage the masses 
in gaming the knowledge best suited to their average needs, and 
likeliest to benefit the public service. In warm acknowledgment 
of the good work then begun, the Calcutta “ Babus ^^^1^ » 
public meeting in December, which voted an address of thanks 
signed by TjCO native gentlemen of known wrortli and influence. 
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A little later some of these gentlemen vied with their English 
neighbours iu subscribing towards a new Eyceum on a com- 
prehensive scale for the advancement, moral and intellectual, of 
the native youth. One of the foremost patrons of this good work 
was the Babu Dwarkauath Thakur, who promised a yearly gift of 
three thousand rupees for three years towards the development of 
a native school of art. 

The name of this large-hearted Hindu had for some years past 
stood high among our countrymen in India for enlightened 
patriotism, large philosophy, and varied culture*. In him, the 
rich descendant of a family knowm in Calcutta at least a century 
before for its wealth and eminence, hopeful Englishmen had 
marked a fit successor to Rajah Rammohan Rai, in the work of 
imbuing the Hitldu mind with the religion and the learning of 
modern Europe. Born in and brought up in the straitest 

Hinduism, ho delighted from his boyhood in the company of his 
English neighbours, to whose tastes and ways of thinking ho 
learned in great measure to assimilate Ins own Without forfeit- 
ing the rights of a higli-caste Brahman, he could eat forbidden 
food at an Englishman’s table, and avow oiunions essentially at 
one with the doctrines of the purest Deism. As a V(‘danl]st or 
believer in tho inner teaching of the Hindu Vedas, he hel}>ed to 
found that new school of philosophy w^hich engrafted on the old 
Vedic precepts all that seemed good in modern science and modern 
Christianity. His active shrew’dness in matters of trade and 
business enlarged the fortune w^hich his princely chanties kept 
continually cutting down Ten thousand pounds given in one sum 
to a society for relieving the blind and needy formed but a fraction 
of the alms for wdiieh liis countrymen have cause to bless liis 
memory. No scheme for the good of his fellow-citizens missed 
the help of his personal influence or his jiurse. The Caivernment, 
which for some years he served oflScially 111 the salt department, 
gladly acknowledged the pu^ic spirit showui hy him on many 
occasions, esiiecially in his zeal for the suppression of Satti. In 
184i> Dw'arkanath Thakur paid his second and last visit to England 
in company with se\eral native youths, who -were to fit themselves 
at his expense by a course of training at the London University 
for diffusing a sounder knowledge of medicine among their country- 
men at home. 

That visit w^as cut short in its second year by the fatal after- 
fruits of a former illness. On the first day of August, 1846, the 
noble Baba died in London, and a number of English gentlemen. 
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some of higt standing in the Company’s service, followed him to 
his grave in Kensal Green. In Calcutta, the sorrow aroased by 
the news of his untimely death displayed itself in a meeting held 
at the Town Sail, with Sir John Grant for chairman, surrounded 
by English and native gentlemen, all eager alike to pay worthy 
tribute to the memory of their fellow-townsman. In furtherance 
of his unfinished labours, they agreed to subscribe to a “ Swar- 
kanath Endowment Fund,” for enabling a given number of 
Indian youths to master the higher learning taught iivthe London 
University' * 

The reforming spirit was already making slow' but sure w'ay 
among the educated classes in British India. In the Government 
and mission schools of the three capitals and of many a large 
provincial town, the children of Hindu parents were gradually 
imbibing the thoughts while they mastered the language of Sbak- 
speare and Bacon, were led on by the study of Western science 
to\^ ards conclusions fatal to the religious and scientific claims of 
the ancient Hinduism. In Madras a movement had been set on 
foot to found some scholarships at the University' m honcmr 
of Lord Elphinstime, the late Governor of fhat Presidency. At 
Calcutta the rich Babu, Mathi Lai Sil, a w'orthy rival of l)>var- 
kanatli, had lately' promised ten thousand rupees to any Hindu 
who, 111 the teeth of immemorial custom, should dare to marry a 
w’idow of his own faith. Finding that no one, however poor, w'ould 
come forward to claim such a prize, the Babu, at a meeting of Ins 
f*‘jlow-citizens, called for their signatures to a petition, |>ray'ing 
the Government to remove all legal hindrances to the marriage 
of Hindu widow's. But the assembly, promjited by' their priestly' 
counsellors, the bench of Pandits, turned an ad\ erse, if not a scorn- 
ful, ear to the speaker’s pleading ; and some of them w'cre heard to 
say that the only' petition they would care to sign w'ould be one ff>r 
allowing widows to burn themselves as freely' as they had done 
before Lord Bentinck’s day. A few, how'over, of the less bigoted 
Pandits presently' joined a party of bold Bengali youths in a league 
for promoting the remarriage of Hindu widow's, whose dreaiy 
lives, dragged out in utter self-abasement, too often in enforced 
poverty and undeserved neglect, recalled the penances without 
the consolations of a Christian nunnery. 

The question of an university empowered to grant degrees in all 
branches of learning, art, and science, had already enlisted strong 
support from the wealthier and more enlightened citizens of 

• Trotter. 
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Calcntta. After a few years tlie movement fructified into an 
embodied fact. Another question to which the Governor- General 
p:ave hip mind w^as the duty of shielding native converts to Chris- 
tianity from the penalties imposed on them by the old laws of 
their own country. A Hindu, for instance, who had forsaken his 
father's faith could not inherit his father's property without per- 
forming the funeral rites of a religion which he had disowned. 
If he shrunk from acting a he, he incurred the forfeiture of all his 
■worldly goods. Lord Bentinck had done something for his pro- 
tection, and Lord Hardinge -w^enta little further on the same road. 
Into a measure dealing with the alien laws of India ho introduced 
some clauses by which Hindus and Mohammadans who forsook their 
former creeds, or otherwise incurred the pains of social outlawry, 
might claim protection from the State in all rights and properties 
enjoyed by them as subjects of the Company.* 

Meanwhile English influence in the cause of humanity was 
bearing good fruit in several of the Natii^e States. In 1847 Satti 
and slavery were alike forbidden throughout the dominions of 
the young Sindia. The Hizam also issued an edict against 
widow'-burning.f The Jaipur Council having lately done the 
same thing, now proclaimed -war against infanticide ; and strove 
to put down that dreadful custom by curtailing the heavy marriage 
fees, the fear of which had helped to make girl-murder common 
amongst a proud Hindu people who had been taught to h>ok on 
celibacy as a disgrace The stealing and selling of children as 
slaves or pi’ostitutes was another practice against -which the 
Jaipur reformers resolutely set their faces. Burning and burying 
all^e were forbidden throughout Jhalawar. Even in matters of 
less seeming importance or of more doubtful wisdom, English 
influence sometimes had its way. At the instance of the British 
Resident the Labor Regency agreed to hold no Barbars or councils 
on a Sunday, and ordered that on that day no one should be em- 
ployed on the public works. In yielding thus far to English 
prejudices the Sikh statesmen doubtless took their cue from the 
Governor- General himself, who in 1846 had formally forbidden 
all Sunday labour in the public offices of Bengal. 

In Kashmir Gulab Singh -was earning the goodwill of his 
English Overlord by governing his people in fair accordance with 

* Trotter. 

t At the death of the Rajah of Mandi, a small state near Simla, a dozen women 
had been burnt alive, and twice as many were barnt with the body of the murdered 
Sikh, Rajah Hira Singh (Lawrence). 
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Englisli ideas. He proclaimed freedom of wiirsliip tliroughout his 
realm, made Satti, slavery, and infanticide penal, and showed 
himself on the whole a strong, yet merciful and wise ruler. But. 
among the native princes of the day few, if any, equalled the 
Rajah of Travancoro in all those qualities that go to the making 
of a good ruler and an accomplished gentleman. His zealous 
pursuit of knowledge, his steady patronage of modern science and 
English letters, his administrative talents, and liis lofty patriotism 
combined to render his death, which happened in^dS^G, a. mis- 
fortune for his subjects and a source of regret to all those English- 
men who had known him personally or followed his efforts for the 
})ublic weal.^ 

Eor some ten years past the campaign against human saerdicfs 
had been going on with varying fortune amidst tho densely 
Avooded hills and fruitful valle 3 's of (lumsir and Bodh, soutli i>f 
the Mahanaddi, the groat iiv'cr of Orifesn One of the customs 
most fondly cherished hy the various Hluiiid trilK’s that peopled 
tills secluded region was the offering of human, victims, or McriaJis, 
to their Earth-Ooddess/ without "whose favour, thus purcJuiscd, ihoir 
fields would ho tilled m vain. ^IHieso JMeriahs An*rc* hougiit or 
stolen young and reared up c*arefiill\^ in the Khaml villages for 
tho slaughter w^hich in duo time they would liavo to undergo 
On the day fixed for sacrifice the victim was bound to a sv^akc-, a 
priest dealt him a slight wound with his axe, and then the cnoNd 
AA ho had w’aited for thnt signal, rushed with their knives upon I lie 
kelplesss 3’outli or maid, and cut off each Ins slice of living Ih sli. 
Tlieso slices Avero afterwards shared among the hi*cids of ffirmlu 
each of whom duly buried his bit of flesh in oiu‘ of his own fuOds, 
happy in the belief that he had thus sown tho sure boed of a 

plentiful liar vest, t . - 

It was ascertained that tw’enty-fiA’e Meriahs had .sometimes icen 
sacrificed at a single festival, Avhile several hundred were a ways 
awaiting the same doom. In default of purchased Ar icti ms ora man 
was known to have delivered two of his own daughters into tho 
hands of the sacrificing priest , and in some distiicts ^ ^ ^ 

had failed to get other victims would bring their o anc k p ess 
parents to the stake To tolerate cruelties like these on any plea 
of religious usage in a country ruled by Englishmen ^ 

possible as soon as the truth about them became clearly known. 
The duty of weaning these savage Khands from practices not un- 

* Tf«*ter. t Campbell’s “ Ailventurea among the Kbonda.” 
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known to our British and Teutonic forefathers devolved at first 
on a Madras officer, Major Campbell, and four years later, when 
ill-health drove him away, on Major Macpherson. By dint of 
appeals to the fears or the reason of Khand chiefs and elders 
both these officers succeeded in rescuing hundreds of Meriahs 
from a cruel death. At Lord Hardinge’s own suggestion six 
English and thrice as many native assistants were sent to aid 
Macpherson in the attempt to civilize a rude people scattered over 
an area of 6,000 square miles. But their very zeal in carrying 
out the Grovernment’s orders provoked resistance among the 
younger and bolder leaders of the Khand tribes. In the spring of 
1846 Macpherson suddenly saw his camp surrounded by an armed 
mob, whose threats or promises led him to yield back the hundred 
and seventy Meriahs w^om but a week ago the chiefs of Bodh had 
given up into his charge. On his retreat tow^ards G limsar the rebels 
waylaid the British Agent and forced him to surrender their Rajah, 
who happened to be staying in the British camp. About the 
same time a body of Khands, armed with matchlocks, bows, and 
axes, fled, after a short struggle, from a party of Madias^ Sepoya 
sent out in quest of some refractory chiefs.* 

After the rainy season the flame of revolt broke out again 
in Bodh Erelong it spread over the neighbouring highlands 
of Gumsar, whose people rallied to the side of Chokro Bissoi, 
nephew of the exiled chief Sam Bissoi, who had failed to clear 
himself from the charge of plotting against the English. A fitful 
^varfare flared and flickered all through the following year. Safe 
in the shelter of their w’ood-covered hills, Chokro’s followers cared 
but little for the burning of their empty villages in the plains, or 
for the efforts made to reach them by troops to whom a prolonged 
sojourn in those fever- teeming jungles would have been certain 
death. Over a large part of the Gumsar country order was at 
length restored by the fear-compelling movements of General Dyce 
and the reappearance of Colonel Campbell on the scene of his 
former services Sam Bissoi once recalled from exile, the new 
Agent had not much trouble in allaying the fears still felt by the 
people touching the designs of a Government whose troops seemed 
never to have done marching to and fro in Gdmsar, and whose 
native underlings were said to have often abused their powers. t 

* Lawrence ; Campbell. 

+ Maepherson and his assistants had been summarily removed from their pobts 
on the charge of provoking rebellion by their own acts. On further inquiry, con- 
ducted by Mr. John Grant under Lord Dalhousie, the charges were held to be 
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The Gumsar relr>els promised gladly to abstain from human sacri- 
fices ; but it was hard, they pleaded, that a custom put down in 
their country should still be virtually allowed in Bodh and Jaipur. 

In sp.to of his uncle’s restoration Chokro Bissoi still held out 
in II<>dh in concert with his ally, the lln jah of Angul. In the first 
days of Cam]>bcll led against the latter a brigade of Sopors 

with four guns. The main hindrance to his success lay in Iho 
nature of the country through which he had to force his way. 
Within tw'o months Ins errand wras accomplishodl The rebels 
everywhere yielded their stockades at the first shot ; and the 
refractory rajah was led off a prisoner to Kattak, whore he lived 
a few years longer on a pension gi'anted by tho (Jovernment whoso 
w’^rath he had so unwisely braved 

Meanwhile Chokro Bissoi still sought to stir up fresh revolts 
in Bodh, by promising the IChands unlimited freedom of human 
sacrifices if they w^ould but hold out against their tyrannical 
masters. But the f€*ar of British power told heavily against 
the }>lcaduigs alike of old traditions and jiersonal reverence for 
native dynasties C^olonel Campb<‘ll lust no^tiine in deepening tho 
impression thus made Keeping his coercive means just visible 111 
tho background, he w’on from the Bodh chiefs a fair hearing of all 
be had to say«in favour of full submission to his demands. They 
listened to his pleadings with grave interest, smoked and (Omttofi 
with him freely at all hours, made him go again and again over 
:i.l tho arguments lie had brought to bear upon them. Ijiko 
ij''on m more civilized lands, they tried all manner of arts to 
sliirk the inevitable issues of all that talk Krelong the deserted 
villages w'ero getting peopled again. Refractory chiefs Ix'gan 
dropping into tho Agent’s camp and taking their places in tlio 
general council of the tribes. Others still disaffected were quietly 
follow^ed up, surrounded, and forced yield. If tho younger men 
of the tribes were still loud for resistance, their coolcr-beadod 
chiefs and elders fell more and more readily into the Agent’s 
w'ay of thinking. Before tho beginning of tho deadly month of 
May, 1848, Choki-o Bissoi had been hunted out of B(5dh, each of 
the Bodh chiefs had solemnly sworn to abstain thenceforth from 
human sacrifices, and tw'O hundred and thirty -five Meriafas, including 
all but three of those formerly wrested from Major Macplicrsoii, 
had been delivered up once for all into British keeping,* 

groundless, and Lord Palhouaic did hU best to compensate Major Bfaepherson for 
past iojnstice, 

• Campbell. 
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The suppression of piracy in ^Eastern waters was another of the 
tasks which devolved upon Tjord Hardinge’s government. The 
same plague which Lord Minto had put down with a strong hand 
thirty years before in the Arabian Sea, had since broken out with 
fresh virulence among the Malay tribes of the Indian Archipelago. 
Chief among the savages who Rallied out for deeds of blood and 
outrage from the shores of that sea Avere certain Layak tribes of 
Ilomeo, whose strongholds lay up the Linga and Sakarran rivers. 
Against these, in 1^44?, Captain Scott of the Indian, and Captain 
Xeppel of the Queen’s Xav^', carried out a successful cruise, 
marked by the slaughter of many Dayaks and by the capture of all 
their praas or Avar-galloys. For several years following the same 
punishment had to be inflicted on other bands of pirates in tho 
same seas. In the course of this warfare manj" captives were 
rescued from slaA''cry or a cruel death, and many tribes which 
had lived by preying on their fellow'-men learned a lesson of 
wholesome respect for the powder wdiose arm could reach them in 
their remotest haunts.* 

IJefore tlie close of 1847 Sir Charles Napier had made over the 
government of Sind to ^fr. Pringle, who w as to rule that province 
as Commissioner under tho Government of Bombay. During tlio 
dreadful sickness w hich in ISiohad turned his stro^igost regiments 
into mere skeletons, Napier had much ado to maintain a show of 
strong government amidst a newly-conquered people. Hut his 
administrativo talents, aided by a small but select staff of officers, 
had worked hand in hand AMth lus military resources to bear him 
safe through a trying ordeal. In the second year of his rule his 
strong personal ascendency displayed itself at a great gathering of 
chiefs Avith their follow’ers, whom he had summoned to meet him 
on tho Queen’s birthday near llaidarabiid. With the leaders of this 
array, Avhicli numbered ir>,UUO armed men, their ncAv GoAornor 
held peaceful conference, roceiA'ing anew their formal homage, 
listening jiaticntly to all complaints, and offering them every 
assurance of his own goodAA’ill, so long as they too forbore from 
troubling their new masters. 

In the beginning of 1S45 Napier led a force of five thousand 
men into the liill-country ruled by the Khan of Kalat, w’ho had 
given him leaA’e to go and punish some robber tribes guilty of 
X'opeatod i*aids into JSind. Setting their own Khan at deiiance, 
jftnd spurred on hy one of tho fugitive Amirs, these “ Pindaris of 
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the Indus felt safe from all attack amidst the rugg^ed Bt-ooi^s and 
wild passes of the Trakhi and Bughti Hills that frowned down, 
upon the plains of Kachhi. But they had reckoned without theii 
bold pursuer, whose eager spiiit found itself reflected in his troop.s. 
Two months’ incessant marching through a dreary ■wilderness in 
chase of an ever-flying foe taxed the endurance of all concerned. 
Napier’s light horsemen succeeded in surprising several of Iho 
robber bands in their ow n encampments, taking many prisoners 
after a short but tierce tight. At other times the taken 

were cliiefly of the four-foc»tod kind ; and the number of canu'ls, 
oxen, sheep, and goats which fell into the victors’ hands helped to 
bring the struggle t(^ an early close, Bay by day the robbers 
found themselves more and more cdosel^' hemmed in. In vain did 
Bija Khiin, their leader, seek to escape from the snares of so ket ii 
a huntsman as Sir O. Napier. Just as the troops were making 
ready to storm liis last stronghold, he had the wisdom to surrender 
it on the only terras tln'ii open to liim, his conqueror’s mcn*y IJy 
tins time all the IMu ‘hi leaders save tine, with their families, their 
goods, and mam oi their folIo\Nerb, had lallen into Napioi's Iiands. 
and the lesson Urns read to those robbers they uere not like ]\ soon 
to forget * 

From that time forth the peace of Sind w^as broken only by two 
or three border imds, for which due ])unifthmeiit was juvnripily 
exacted. In tlie early jiart of lHl-7 Slu*r ohaniin.id, Die hoi'j- 
1 uiited Lion of IMirpur,” yielded last to tlu* fate wlmh loui 
overtaken all his fellow Arairs. Throwing himself into the hands 
of Colonel Law'rcncc, he withdrew into peaceful privacy on the 
})ension granted to other State- pri sonei s of Ins rank. Ills old 
chief, Mir Kustam Khiin, the exiled ]»rinee of Khairjiur, hml died 
the year before at Puna, hoping to th(' hist in x^am for some reriri'ss 
of the wrongs sustained by himself and his brother princes at our 
hands. The appeal which their Vakils nr envoys liad alre.id^ laid 
before the Court of Directors and the Knglish (lovemment met 
with the usual fate of such attempts to undo tlie acconiplislic‘d 
fact It is nearly as hard for a government to surrender its ill- 
gotten gaii^s as for a python to disgorge liis half-swallowed xoctim. 
If Knglishmen pii\ately regretted the injustico done to the Sind 
Amirs, they weie generally far from loath to stnnd n]>on the 
advantage thereby won for themselves or their new subjects , to 
let bygones be bygones, and keep the command of the Lower Indus 
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thenceforth in English hands for the ultimate good, they hoped, of 
the annexed province. 

Napier, at any rate, did his best to govern justly the people 
entrusted to his care. With all the heavy work that passed daily 
through his hands, it is greatly to his credit that so much of it 
w'as done so ably in so short a time. The people of Sind were 
relieved of no small part of their old fiscal burdens ; the power 
of life and death passed away from the hands of the great land- 
lords into those of a few English Commissioners, chocked by the 
final vote of the Governor himself ; slavery, torture, the right of 
murdering kinswomen, were all done away ; and a kind of rough- 
and-ready justice was brought home to every door. The very 
robbers who had just been leading him so wild a dance were soon 
enlisting by scores into his new police. The revenue sufficed for 
all civil purposes ; and, in short, but for a few acts of doubtful 
3ustice and for the check given to inland trade by a system of 
transit duties less sound in principle than consonant -with native 
usage, there was little to blame in Napier’s management of a 
province in wdiioh everything had to be ordered anew by a single 
governor, with the help of a few English subalterns. 

His retirement was hailed with different feelings by different 
classes of his countrymen in India. To the officers and soldiers 
under his command he had endeared himself by most of the qualities 
w'hich make at once a good general and a thorough soldier. 
Wherever he led them his troops were eager to follow, jiroud of 
serving under so skilled a master, happy to fight or suffer hardship 
beside, one whose example spuiured them on to the highest pitch 
alike of daring and endurance. Others, who knew him mainly 
for his readiness wdth tongue and pen, might feel an amused regret 
at losing an eccentric, if hot-headed speaker, a w'riter whose general 
orders were unmatched for their racy English, their homely, 
hard-hitting humour. Others again, of various classes, w’ould 
remember him only as the slanderer of Colonel Outram, of the 
Anglo-Indian press, of the civil service at large, as a rough- tongued 
partisan, an overweening boaster, and above all as the reckless 
helpmate of an ambftious Viceroy in a scheme of conquest which 
very few out of his own family had the courage to defend. Yet, 
with all his faults, his excesses and shortcomings, there was no 
denying his excellence as a soldier, or his marked success as a 
statesman set to govern a newly-conquered realm, to bring under 
one rule the whilom subjects of many different masters, to estab* 
lish peace, order, uniform law among races either new to any 
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legislative curb, or else sore witb Batnral resentment of the wrongs 
done to their hereditary rulers. To other tokens of that success 
may be added the testimony borne in public by Lord Hardinge 
himself to the just, firm, and able manner in which his Exoeb 
lency has conducted the civil administration of the province 
entrusted to his charge. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THR OLD ORDEll AND TFTE NK\\. 

Co^splcuoua ainoTip^ the victims to an outbreak of cliolcra, which 
ravaged many parts of Western India in 1845, amis C^^oloneJ Henry 
liobertson of the liombay Arm 3 ’^, one of those soldier-statesmen 
who fill so prominent a jilace in tho records of the Company’s 
service. No small part of his long Indian career had been spent 
in the civil government of the Maratha provinces annexed to 
Bombay after the war of lbl8. During a sojourn of sixteen years 
among the people entrusted to his charge, Bobei’tson had won so 
strong a hold upon their hearts that when, in 1843, he came once 
more to Puna on his way home, natives of all ranks and creeds 
thronged liis doors hour after hour for several days to get one 
more look or -word from their old friend and father ’* He had 
not long returned to India wnth recruited health and fair prospects 
of further usefulness, when tho cruel disease w'hich slew so many 
of those attacked by it carried him off. 

To the same class of Anglo-Indian worthies, the men -whoso 
strong personal sway has done so much for the maintenance of 
our Indian empire, belonged Colonel John Sutherland, of tho 2nd 
Bombay Cavalry. When Mountstiiart Elphinstono was Governor 
of Bombay, Sutherland served on his personal staff We next seo 
him learning the duties of a political officer. In 1833 ho became 
jirivate secretary to Sir Charles Metcalfe, then Deputy-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces. A fe-w years later his commanding 
merits had won him the post of Political Agent for Rajputana, 
that great cluster of Native States Avhich stretches westward 
from the Jamna to Ihe borders of Sind. A clear head, a large 
heart, a masterful w'ill, the sweet courtesy of his manner, ^tho 
spotless purity of his life, conspired with his love of hard work 
and his taste for all manly sports to ensure him a lasting hold on 
tho respect, the affection, the co-operative aid of those Indian 
princes, nobles, and statesmen among whom his work was for 
many years carried on. In his efforts to advance the general 
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welfare of these old Rajpat States he never ceased to consnlt the 
tastes or prejudices, to respect the independence of their high-bom 
rulers. Without bullying, yet without trickery, he persuaded 
them to reform many of their cherished laws and customs on the 
lines marked out for them by their English neighbours. His 
court of delegates from the different States smoothed the way for 
the settlement of many questions bearing on the general good. 
He lived to see Satti, infan tK*id(‘, tlio selling of children for 
slavch, and other like remnants of olden barbarism condemned by 
common agreement of the Rajput nobles. Yet in wurring against 
evil ho never overlooked the good that grow up uitli it, or out of 
which it sprang. In the building np of a bolter polity lit' took 
care to retain as much of '♦he old foundations, to work np as 
much of the old materials as Ins natural good sense and ripe 
acquaintance wntli native usages might seem to recommend. His 
almsdeeds were p^eat and many, one medical college m particular 
having owed its birth 111 no small measure to Colonel Sutherland’s 
private purse. In 1^43 ill-health ve.sultiiig from a sunstroke drove 
him for a two ji'ais’ fiiilough to t t’ajie yet c'\en there his 
active mind, aU\ays p»reedy after new knowledge*, amused itself in 
discussing tho character, condition, and right treatment of ilio 
Kaihi, liushman, and Hottentot tribes by tho light of his old 
experiences among ilio llhils of Central India. His \ie\\s on 
tliese points were expreftsed in an able memoir written for the 
special use of tho English Government. Another memoir, jet 
. loher in tho fruits of special knowledge and careful study, on tlio 
political relaj^iions of the North-Yi^o stern States of India with each 
other and with the British powrer, his untimely death at lihartpur 
in 1848 alone prevented him from w'orkmg thoroughly out 

Among the native gentry of this period Ilwarkandth 1 liakur 
did not stand alone for deeds of largi* charity, or of public useful- 
ness. In 184r» the thriving city of Bonihay saw tho oompleti^>n of 
anew' hospital, built at the sole cost of Sir Jamsatji Jijibhai, the 
rich Parsi gentleman whoso princely eliurities and fine patriotism 
had already w'on him an English knighthood. Another great 
boon conferred by the Parsi knight and bis noble lady on their 
fellow-subjects was the new causeway bridging over tho creek 
between Mahim and Bandora, a work involving a large c>ntlay, of 
whicb tbo Bombay Government defrayed but a mere fraction. In 
tbe same year large tracts of land in Lower Bengal were buried 
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deep in the floods caused by nnusually heavy rains. For some 
weeks the country was like a sea, and a succession of higrh tides 
in August had threatened to overwhelm Calcutta itself. The 
consequent suffering among the poorer classes was great and 
widespread. Crowds of starving wretches thronged the roads to 
Calcutta. Many a native woman who had nev^er before ventured 
outside her own village might be seen offering her last trinkets by 
the wayside in exchange for food. Among the citizens of Calcutta 
and the neighbouring gentry not a few came forward to aid the 
Government in relieving the general distress. Foremost in the 
good work was the large-hearted Hajah of Bardwan. In the 
district from which he took his title the floods had swept every- 
thing clean before them, wrecking the villages and destroying tho 
moans of sustenance for man and beast. At his own cost the 
Rajah kept some fifty thousand sufferers with their cattle alive 
for five days, until the floods began to abate.* 

During these years quiet reigned in most parts of British India. 
While Nipal, Afghanistan, the Panjab were seething with chronic 
unrest, while Oudh and the Nizam’s country were suffering from 
the usual curses of a decaying tyranny, the great bulk of our Indian 
subjects were following their wonted pursuits with tlieir wonted un- 
concern for events or persons outside their daily experience. So long 
as the great Company let them live in peace and enjoy a modest 
share of bodily and domestic comfort, they had no very lively hank- 
erings after a change of rulers which might only end in the change 
from a lighter to a heavier yoke The average peasant, whoso 
wants were very few, and whose chief enjoyment was ja pull at his 
hubble-bubble, cared for little beyond the right to till his fields 
and gather in his crops at a price, in the shape of rent, which 
enabled him in good seasons to j>ay off part of his debt to tho 
village usurer. The artisans and shopkeepers plied their several 
callings in peace and general contentment under a rule which 
taxed hardly anything but their salt, and which strove honestly 
to put down all forms of robbery and violence. Merchants and 
bankers had little cause to complain of a Goveniment which 
aimed at removing all hindrances to honest trade and raised no 
part of its revenue at their especial cost. 

It was only under new or increased taxation that the people 
anywhere turned restive. At Surat for instance, in 1844, the 
popular murmuring against an increase of the tax on salt cx- 
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ploded in a serious riot which, the troops on the spot sncceeded 
for the moment in putting down. Fresh troops were ordere<l 
thither from other stations ; but meanwhile peace had been pre- 
served by the promptness of Sir Robert Arbnthnot, the Collector 
of that district, in delaying the enforcement of the dreaded impost 
pending a reference to Bombay. In a like spirit Sir George 
Arthur, Governor of Bombay, referred this question with that of 
town-dues to the Supreme Government. Lord Hardinge’s answer 
yielded most of the points at issue. The increased tax on salt was 
io be lowered by one-half, and all town-duties wore to be done 
away from the 1st of October. A few weeks later tlie Governor- 
General wont still further in the path of fiscal reform, by decree- 
ing a large reduction in the import duties on foreign salt. This 
measure, carried out on the lines laid down by Wilberforco Bird, 
involved a probable loss of twelve lakhs to the revenue at a time 
of some financial stress. But Lord Hardmgo and his Council had 
the wisdom to brave a doubtful risk for the sake of lightening an 
impost which tended to hinder the free consumption of pure salt 
by the poorer millions. In the following year the tradesmen of 
Bombay city raised their voices in angry protest against the new 
shop- tax ordered hy their Government. But the only answer 
evoked by their outcries was a promise that the tax should be 
leMod with perfect fairness and w^ith a due regard to all claims 
for special relief * 

For the trading and the artisan classes new fields of enterprise 
■».nd employment kept turning up from time to time. Jn lH4t5, 
tliree years after the first steam company in Western India had 
been started by native merchants, a new line of steamers began to 
ply between Bombay and Gu 3 arat. About the same time the citizens 
of Surat formed a company for making paper with European 
machinery. A like process for improving the cotton manufactures 
of Gujarat w’as set on foot by a native gentleman, who did not see 
why the raw cotton of India should be worked up by Lancaiihire 
artisans. A year later the steamers of two private comjianies 
began to race up the Ganges in useful rivalry with those started a 
few years before by the Government. Erelong steam-power was 
employed in stemming the currents of the broad Indus. In the 
four years of Lord Hardinge’s rule, the number of steam-engines 
set at work in collieries, paper-mills, sugar-mills, and other such 
undertakings multiplied nearly threefold. The coal-fields of 
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Birbhtim, the indigo-factories of Tirhiit, the opium-trade of 
Bahdr, the tea-gardens of Assam, the leather-industries of Cawn- 
pore, the sugar- works and distilleries of Shahjahanpur, the dock- 
yards of Bombay and Maulmain, the looms of Delhi and Kashmir, 
gave employment to larger and larger numbers of native workmen, 
clerks, and overseers. In the pleasant Dhiiu, or Valley of Dhera, 
and about the lower slopes of the Himalayas at Kamaon, hundreds 
of acres w'ere added in 1847, by order of Government, to the land 
already planted with the tea which some years later was to find 
a steady and profitable market in the British Islands.* 

Beneath all this show of popular w^ell-doing there throbbed the 
fever of much social discontent. It was inevitable that a foreign 
rule which knew no distinctions of class or creed, before the law', 
which excluded alFclasses alike from any real share in the govern- 
ment of their country, and held out to native gentlemen no pros- 
pect of high command in the ranks of the native armies, would 
bear hard on numbers of men who under native rule would have 
found free scope for their ambition, their love of enterprise, or 
their social pride. But there w'as other “ matter of seditions — 
to use Bacon’s phrase — w'hich our rule w'as breeding to its own 
hurt. In the course of settling the land-revenue of the Korth- 
West Provinces, for example, the avow’ed duty of the Government 
to “ ascertain and protect all existing rights ” of high and low', 
too often translated itself into the duty of protecting the rights of 
one particular class alone. The “ poor find humble villager ” was 
pretty sure of retaining his ancestral acres on condition of paying 
at stated times his due share of the revenue-assessment, as settled 
for the term of thirty years. But “ the rich and influential 
Talukdar ” got small protection from the new school of civil 
ofiicers for any rights which, how'ever sanctioned by long pre- 
scription or atiested by a chain of credible witnesses, he might 
fail to establish on such evidence as alone would satisfy the civil 
courts The benefit of a doubt in his favour he seldom received. 
Happy was the great landlord w'hose title-deeds could bear the 
closest scrutiny of judges ready through sad experience to suspect 
a fraud. But few were they who could thus clearly prove their 
claims to the surplus rents of the villages which their fathers 
had held before them. Conscious of a good cause, but alive to the 
legal flaws in their titles, some of these Talukdars no doubt re- 

* Trotter. 

f The Tdlukddr was a kind of hereditary revenue-farmer who paid the Govern- 
ment its share of revenue out of the rents he himself received. 
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sorted in native fashion to the process of forcing deeds in the room 
of those which, through some mischance, might not be forthcom- 
ing. If the trick was discovered or suspected, no mercy was 
shown the offender, however fair his case stood on other grounds. 
The same thing would happen if the Talukdar’s title, how strong 
soever in itself, could he traced to some ancestor who a century 
or two before had won it by unfair means. 

15*01’ w'ere other pleas found -wanting for the disendowment of 
Talukdars w'hose titles might seem good in law. ** To oust a 
Tdlukdar,” says Kaye, was held by some young Settlement 
officers to be as great an achievement as to shoot a tiger ; ’’ and 
the war against him was waged in good faith by men w’ho erred 
only from excess of zeal in the discharge of a public duty. In 
their eyes the Talukdar was a public enemy who lived by preying 
upon bis weaker neighbours, the old village Zamindars. Thus it 
happened that one after another of these landed chiefs passed 
under the harrow of the new settlement rules, fortunate if he 
received a sum of money as compensation for the loss of his rents. 
One of the heaviest sufferers in this "way was the Rajah of Main- 
puri, whose taluk or landed estate comprised 189 villages. He 
came of an old family conspicuous of late years for loyalty to our 
rule But his enemies called him an imbecile, and charged his 
agents -with all kinds of cruelty and oppression. The Settlement 
officer found some flaws in his title and reduced the number of bis 
villages to fifty-one. The now Board of Revenue confirmed the rul- 
ing which the Commissioner, Mr. Robert Hamilton, had disallowed. 
On the other hand Mr. Robertson, the Lieutenant-Governor, set 
aside the Board’s decision as unjust and hard-hearted. No clear 
proof, he said, either of the Rayah’s mismanagement or of the 
ownership claimed for the Zamindars who had paid rent to the 
Rajah’s family for more than a century had been adduced. To 
deal as the Board desired witb such a case on the plea of adhering 
to one invariable rule “ would not be reconcilable with good feel- 
ing or justice."* 

Robertson’s order that the revenue settlement of all the viUages 
should be made with the Rajah only was never to be carried out. 
The Revenue Board contrived to delay the settlement of the 
question until Robertson bad retired from oflB.ee. His successor. 
Sir George Clerk, who belonged to the same old school of kindly 
statesmanship, found himself, after a few months of office, driven 
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by ill-healfcli to make his way home. Before tho end of 1844 he 
had been replaced by Mr. James Thomason, one of the ablest and 
most active-minded civil officers of his day. The Rajah’s case, 
which had hung so long in the balance, now came up for settle- 
ment before a Governor who had already made his markas a leader 
in the new school of civil polity. Mr. Thomason at once decided 
against the Rajah. 

The resumption of rent-free tenures, and the summary sales of 
landed property in payment, whether of private debts or of arrears 
of land revenue, were other grievances which helped to enlarge the 
ranks of ill-wishers to our rule in India. In every province which 
passed under British rule, it was found that certain portions of the 
land had been granted to their holders, past or present, free of all 
charges for land-revenue. These rent-free holdings were of various 
kinds, granted at difEerent periods on different conditions, some of 
them for one life, others for ever. Under the native governments 
some of these grants were recalled or renewed on the accession of 
a new sovereign. But the Company’s officers were at first content 
to treat all such tenures as sacred from the fiscal clutches of the 
State. It was more than thirty yeais after the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal before the notion of attacking the immunities of 
the freeholders began to root itself in the official mind. In 1828, 
during the last weeks of Lord Amherst’s rule, a special commission 
carried on the attack by dealing promptly with a long list of cases 
sent up on appeal from the district courts. Numbers of free- 
holders quickly found themselves reduced to the condition of rent- 
paying ^Zammdars. In vain they pleaded the lapse of time, tho 
rights of actual purchase, the loss of old deeds through mis- 
adventure or the ravages of white ants. The commissioners with 
stem impartiality condemned them all to pay rent thenceforth for 
their holdings on pain of losing them altogether. In course of 
time the same process was applied to other provinces with like 
results, sometimes in the teeth of evidence which it seemed im- 
possible to impugn. Royal and other authentic documents 
became of no account. In one district of the North-W est Provinces, 
according to Mr. Robertson, “ the obligations of a treaty and the 
direct orders of Government were but lightly dealt with ; and in 
all a total disregard was evinced for the acts even of such men as 
Wari*en Hastings and Lord Lake.”* 

There was reason, of course, at the bottom of this raid against 
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rent-free tenures. In a cot»ntry where the revenue is drawn mainly 
from the land, all such exemptions from the taxpayer’s common 
lot are obviously unfair in principle. But not less obvious was 
the hardship inflicted on so many families by the prolonged delay 
in applying a sound modern principle to a system sanctioned by 
old use and wont. And the principle itself was enforced through 
tricky and high-handed processes, which lent a keener sting to 
the grievances of those who suffered for the general good. 

A grievance yet more widely felt was connected with the pow’ers 
of sale, entrusted by law to the civil courts. The landholder who 
failed to pay his revenue-assessment by a certain date, the rayat 
who had lost an expensive law-suit, or had run into debt with the 
village usurer, would find his landed property put up for sale 
under a decree of the district judge. It mattered little whether 
the claim against the defaulter were large or small, genuine or 
fictitious ; if the Court decided against him even for a few shillings, 
he was liable to see the lands which his fathers might have owned 
for centuries sold at short notice to the highest bidder, and he 
might be thankful if the new landlord retained him as a yearly 
tenant on some part of his lost estate.* In this way a large 
number of estates were yearly put up for sale, and hundreds of 
old peasant families sank to the level of English farm-labourers, 
or even of French serfs in the eighteenth centurj^. Some of the 
ousted peasantry took, in their despair, to highw^ay robbery ; others 
were fain to become lifelong bondsmen to the usurers who had 
sold them up ; all of them helped to swell the current of disaffection 
wdiich was even then flowing against our rule. 

The spirit of enlightened progress which Lord Hardingo’s’ 
government did so much in many ways to foster, provoked the 
antagonism, open or secret, of all whose pride, prejudices, or 
interests that spirit seemed to assail. Tho rival priests and 
officers of Brahma and Islam resented each new measure of social 
or civil reform as a direct attack on their ow’n influence or on tho 
bulwarks of the popular creeds. Tho zealots for oither faith saw 
their cherished beliefs and usages doomed to crumble aw^ay and 
fall beneath the advancing tide of W estern culture, enterprise, and 
impatience of Eastern ways. They sawr the young men of Bombay 
and Calcutta already exchanging their old beliefs and customs for 
the vices and the varnish of a foreign civilization. In the spread 
of the new learning, in the encouragement openly given to Christian 

* A Bengal Civilian, quoted by Kaye, declared that he had “ seen estates put up 
for salv for four rupees.” 
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missions, in the snppression even of slavery and Satti, in the efforts 
made to bring old laws and customs into hannony with modern 
pi'inciples, they read the signs of a deliberate plot against the 
religions of the oouniry, the* rights and privileges of its spiritual 
leaders, and the immemorial sanctity of caste rules. Hindu science, 
learning, laws, and religion wrere all so mixed up and welded to- 
gether, that a rent made in one part of the fabric seemed inevi- 
tably fatal to the whole- Every good thing, in short, done or 
attempted w’ith the best intentions by a handful of Farangi re- 
formers, was sure to be misunderstood or viewed with jealous 
misgivings by all whose spiritual training or Avorldly interests 
arrayed thorn on the side of things as they were. 

Tjord Hardinge, however, had little time, if he had oven the -will, 
to look far below the surface of passing affairs. An upright ruler 
and an honest Englishman, his best energies were employed on 
such -work as came readiest to his hand, or appealed most strongly 
to his heart, his conscience, or his understanding. In the first 
weeks of his rule, at a time when the Native army was still seeth- 
ing wnth discontent, he had the conrage to annul the order by 
which Lord W. Bentiiick had abolished flogging in the Sepoy 
ranks. His Adjutant- General, Sir James Lumley, and many old 
officers of the Company’s army shook their heads strongly against a 
measure which some deemed hazardous, others not only hazardous 
but retrograde and inhuman. On the other hand it was plead t‘d, 
not without reason, that no good substitute for the lash had yet 
l-ieen found, seeing that the number of Sepoys yearly punished 
under the Bentinck code had greatly ^increased in the past ten 
years, while the discipline of the army had been falling back. 
And strongest argument of all \vas the obvious injustice of ex- 
empting the native soldier from a punishment still kept in store 
for his British comrade. To abolish flogging altogether being 
beyond his power, the'Govornor- General decreed its reappearance 
in the Native army. It was a bold experiment, but the mode of 
applying it was defined so carefully, and its seeming cruelty re- 
duced by so many checks, that the punishment of the lash soon 
became almost a dead letter.* 

Lord Hardinge’s care for the Sepoys, his readiness to supply 
their wants, and to redress their just grievances, displayed itself 
in many ways. In 1845 the native troops serving in Sind were 
granted an increase of pay at tlie rates already prescribed for 
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A.rakan. In the following year the samo concossion was made to 
the British garrisons in the Pan jab. Another boon, in the shape 
of hutting money, was bestowed on the whole of the Native army. 
Every Sepoy, moreover, who had a suit to plead in a civil court 
was allowed to put in his plaint on unstamped paper. The pension 
of Sepoys disabled by wounds in action was liberally increased. 
Nor were the wants of our own countrymen forgotten, It was 
Lord Hardinge wdio first decreed that the kit of the British soldier 
should be carried at the public cost. Following Lord^Ellenborough’s 
lead, he founded a hill- sanitarium for British troops at Dagshai, 
and built barracks for British artillery at Sabathu.* And witli- 
out Ins powerful support. Colonel Lawrence would hardly have 
succeeded in getting opened near Kasauli that Asylum for soldiers" 
children which bears his name, and perpetuates the memory of 
his noble life. 

Economy, however, had become an imperative duty after the 
close of the Sikli war. The problem .set Ixiforo the Governor- 
General was how best to cut down his military expenses without 
impaiinng his military strength. Early in IS-I?, Lord Hardinge 
issued an order for reducing the strength nf eveiy native regiment 
of foot, from 1,100 to 800 men. A corresponding reduction was 
ordered for the cavalry. Every soldier who came forward to take 
his discharge received a handsome bonus, and none w'as discharged 
against liis will. A number of i)olice battalions were disbanded 
and their places filled up hy “irregular'" corps. No officer, native 
or European, was shelved, but Sind was left to the care of a native 
garrison fi:om Bombay, gnd several British regiments returned 
home. By these and like means Lord Hardinge reduced his fight- 
ing strength by some 50,000 men ; still retaining on a peace-foot- 
ing more than that number in excess of the force that garrisoned 
India in 1837. And in spite of all reductions he could still point 
to an army of 54,000 men and 240 guns, light and heavy, that 
kept guard over all Upper India from JMeerut to the Satlaj , wdiilo 
his British troops, all told, were still 0,000 stronger than the^ 
had been ten years before. More than a million a year was thus 
saved to the Indian Treasury, w'lthout any sensible loss of militiuy 
strength, t 

In view of the saving thus effected and of the growing revenue 
derived from tho provinces on the Satlaj, Lord Harding© found 
himself free to prosecute some of those public works of which 

t Lawrence ; Marshman. 
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India stood in sore need. Chief among these was the great Ganges 
Canal, a work first planned in the days of Lord Auckland, at a time 
when the great famine of 1837 'was still fresh in men’s memories. 
On his 'way up country to Simla, Lord Auckland had marked the 
contrast between the districts which had suffered from the famine 
and those 'v^^atered by the canals which, dating from the old 
Moghal days, had passed into a mere tradition when Lord Hastings 
cleared them out and restored them to their former uses. C.aptain 
Cautley, of the Bengal Artillciy, proi>osed to make a new canal 
which should irrigate the fertile valley of the Ganges from Hardwar 
to Allahabad. Lord Auckland took kindly to the scheme, nnd by 
the end of 1839 Captain Cautley was out surveying the field of 
his future operations, the birthplace of Ins ultimate renown. A 
few months later the results of his first survey were lani before 
the Court of Directors, wliose hearty adojition of his ])lans en- 
couraged Lord Auckland to begin working them out at once, under 
Cautley’s management, with the aid of funds supplied from the 
Indian Treasury. 

After Lord Auckland’s retirement the works came to a full stop. 
Lord Ellenborough had other matters on hand, and presently it 
became a question whether the canals already existing had ni>t 
done more harm than good. The malaria whicli seemed to brood 
over the districts surrounding Delhi and Karnal was directly 
traced to the canals that watered them Karnal itself had to be 
abandoned as a station for the Bengal Army. Mr. Thomason, 
how'ever, the new Lieutenant-Governor, had set his heart ujion 
the completion of Cautley ’s undertaki^, and his pleadinirs fell 
upon approving ears. Lord llardinge appointed a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the Karnal and Delhi fevers, and to 
consider the likelihood of similar evils flow'ing from the comple- 
tion of the Ganges Canal. The result appeared to show that, under 
right conditions of drainage, course, and bank levels, the new 
canal involved no danger to the health of the people. At last, in 
March, 1847, Lord Hardinge himself inspected the works at the 
head of the canal, and at once resolved to carry out the great 
project with all due despatch, at a yearly outlay of a quarter of a 
million.* 

The idea of introducing railways into India, alike for military 
and commercial purposes, found in Lord Hardinge a steady and 
powerful advocate. As early, indeed, as 1844, some of the Bombay 
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citizens began forming a company to build a railway from the 
W^estern capital across Salsette to the Thall andShor-Ghdt roads, 
the great outlets for the up-country traffic in cotton and other 
goods. In October of the next year Mr. Chapman, as engineer for 
the new company, left Bombay to mark out the best line of 
ground for the Great Indian Peninsula Railwa}”, and to test the 
difficulties of a passage over the lofty Ghats into the rolling plains 
beyond. Even Madras was beginning to talk about a railway of 
its own Meanwhile, thanks to Lord Hardinge’s special fvdvocacy, 
IVIr. Macdonald Stephenson and his staff of engineers had surveyed 
the ground for a railway that should link the capital of Bengal 
ivith the great civil and military stations in the North-West. 
After mui-h |)reliminary talk and careful balancing of opposite 
view's, the mam features of a practical scheme w’ero emerging 
into clear outline before the close of 184 (). In respect of the 
Slate’s share in such undertakings, the Governor- General went 
far beyond his colleagues in the Council, maintaining that the 
help to bo given should not be limited merely to the land,” 
in \iew of all the “advantages which the State would derive 
from rapid and daily coinniuni cations between Calcutta and 
Delhi ’’ And the (^ourt of Directors taitirely agreed with him. 
While Mr. Simms w'as still burveying the ground first gone over 
hy Macdonald Stciihcnson, the Couit were busy settling the terms 
on which th(’ir aid should be given to the new undertaking. 
As soon as half a million sterling bad been paid over to the India 
House, they would guarantee tbo shareliolders a fixed interest on 
their money for a certain mumber of years, wrould find the land re- 
quired for the railway, and allow the company to import tlieir stock 
and materials duty-free, on condition that the new line should bo 
made by sections, that the railway fares sbiuildfall as the profits robc, 
and that the right of purchasing tho line itself might bo open to the 
Government thirty years after its coninienccmcnt. A like gua- 
rantee w'as presently offered to the Bombay company Some other 
points w^cre reserved for future adjustment, and Lord Hardinge s 
stay ill India was already drawing to a close. But meanwhilo ho 
had marked out the path which "his great successor was to tread 
w'ith freer and surer foot * 

Amuhbt tho growdh of the railway movement Lord Hardinge 
relaxed no effort to improve fho means and modes of tra\el m 
Bengal and Upper India. Before he left India, the great Irunk 
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Road from Calcutta to Meerut "was nearly completed, save for a few 
bridges over the great rivers ; and the journey of a thousand 
miles by carriage to Meerut or Delhi took no longer than a fort- 
night, instead of a month. Ho gave his strenuous support to a 
plan of cheap uniform postage on letters and newspapers, devised 
by his Postmaster- General, Mr. Taylor, and sent home in 1846 to 
await the final orders of the India House. In the same year ho 
helped to pass through his Council a Dili conferring municipal 
gov’efnment on the citizens of Calcutta ; a long step forward in 
the path of sanitary as well as civic reform. Under his auspices 
the trade of the country became well-nigh free, with the repeal of 
town and transit duties and the reduction of a double to a single 
customs lino in the IJorth-West Provinces. It was he, too, Avho 
mainly fostered the early tca-culturc of India, by enabling Dr. 
Jameson to start his first plantations in tlic lower Himalayas. 
Not less worthy of romorabrance was the part ho boro in the pro- 
gress of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, the care ho took to 
preserve the choicest monuments of Path an and Moghal art,* and 
the help ho gave Mr Thomason towards the founding at Rurki on 
the Upjier Ganges of a college for the training of civil engineers, 
native as well as English. 

One of his last x^'^blic acts was the visit to Lucknow of which 
mention has already been made. Had Wajid Ah improved the time 
then granted him for repentance and reform, he might have li\ ». il 
on for years in his own capital, playing his OA\n music to songs of 
his own inditing, and amusing Ins leisure hours with the company 
of bufBobns and dancing-girls. On the snlo of Burma imthing 
now had happened beyond the despatch of a friendly but fruitless 
mission to the court of Ava. In Nipal a bloody revolution, 
prompted by the Queen, had been follow ed by the rise to power 
of the young, able, and daring Jang Bahadur, whose strong hand 
and skilful statesmanship Avere to win him the respect, erelong 
the gratitude, of his English neighbours. U nder Dost Mohammad’s 
vigorous sway Afghanistan had ceased for a AA’hilo to disturb the 
thoughts of English politicians. At home, Mr. James Weir Hogg, 
the chairman of the Company in 1847, an eloquent speaker, of ripe 
experience in Indian afEairs, was made a baronet for his eminent 
services, parliamentary and other, done to the retiring Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel. 

During the year 1847 several changes besides those already 

* His timely interference saved the lovely Taj-Mahdl at Agra from falling into 
utter ruin 
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named had taken place in the higher ranks of Anglo-Indian func- 
tionaries. Early in the year Sir George Pollock threw up his seat 
in the Supremo Council and left Calcutta for the last time, to seek 
in England that health Avhich a year lief ore ho had tried in vain 
to recover at the Capo. His place in Council was filled up by Sir 
John Littlor, whose services in the Sikh campaign had been followed 
up by his able discharge of the duties entrusted to the general 
commanding at Labor. Sir George Clerk had been installed as 
Governor of Bombay in the room of Sir George Artliur. Before 
the year’s end, Lord Hardingo himself was preparing to hand* 
over the reigns of empire to his chosen successor, the Earl oC 
Halhousie. He was sixty years old when ho landed in India. In 
three years and a half ho had got through an amount of hard 
work, at an average rate of ten hours a day, such as few men of 
his age, even in a more congenial climate, could have borne so 
steadily for such a time. The rest to which ho was looking for- 
ward had indeed been bardly as w^ell as honourably eamed. The 
last days of his rale w'ere cheered by the hearty welcome which 
awaited the truant on his return to tho capital he had c^uitted 
tw'o years before- At a moment of great conmicrcial suffering, 
all classes of every race combined to pay farew’cll tiibutes of 
respect and goodwill to tho ruler who had discharged his manifold 
duties with noiseless zeal, impartial firmness, and wiso discretion; 
to the statesman whose honest efforts for the moral and numtal 
advancement of his native subjects had Avon him a sure phu*e in 
their grateful memories ; w^hile his own countrymen honoured 
him as a brave, successful soldier, trusted him as an upright, pains- 
taking public servant, liked him as a kind- mannered, frank* 
spoken, unassuming English geiitlcman. 

Tho good Bishop of Calcutta, Daniel Wilson, offered to subscribe 
£200 towards a statue of tho viceroy who “ had crowded into one 
short administration all the services of the highest ortler, both 
military and civil, which havo commonly boon divided among 
several longer ones.” No Governor- General, said Henry Lawrence, 

** ever more decidedly took his own line, and chalked out his own 
course, than did Lord Hardinge.” At home, the Court of Di rectors 
never tired of praising his sound judgement and his zeal for tlio 
general good; while the old Duke of Wellington loved to dwell 
on the unselfishness of his ancient comrade, in stooping to save 
India, as a lieutenant acting under the orders of his own Com- 
onander-in- Chief.* 
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CKAPTER IV. 

TUE OU'I BREAK AT MULTAN. 

On the ISth January, 1848, amidst a succession of farewell cheers 
and salutes from the shore and the shipping in the Hughli, Lord 
Uardingo passed down the river on his way home. His staunch 
friend and trusty lieifteuant, Henry Lawrence, bore him company 
across the sea. Six days earlier, on the 12th, the guns of Fort 
William had announced the landing at Chandpal CJhat of Har- 
dingo’s groat successor, w'hoso name was destined to fill a foremost 
place in the annals of British India In his thirty- sixth year, 
the youngest and ablest of I’cel’s colleagues in the ministry which 
had lately gone out of power was chosen to fill the highest post in 
the British Empire outside Great Britain. As President of tlio 
Board of 'JVade, James Andrew' Bamsay, Earl of Dalhousie, had 
achieved a notew'orthy success in dealing wdth the many intricate 
questions evolved by the new' and sudden grow'th of railway 
enterprise in these islands Of India itself he had everything 
still to lerrn, but the varied talents, the forw'ard statesmanship, 
the masterful industry, the keen aptitude for business already 
displayed by him in a narrower sf)horo, gave strong assurance of 
his power to grapple successfully with the new w'ork that lay 
before him. 

For the first few' months of his rule British India w'as almost 
wholly taken up wdth the peaceful settlement of its ow'n domestic 
affairs. The now Governor- General entered on his duties during 
a time of deep commercial gloom. In the Presidency capitals, 
especially at Calcutta, rash trading, some dishonest gambling 
with rotten securities, a 1 eckless rivalry in personal display, helped 
largely to bring about a series of trade-failures only less alarming 
than those of 1830. A year of special disaster to English trade 
at home could hardly end without seeing a heavy blow dealt 
at the trade of England*s groat dependency. The failure especially 
of Messrs. Cockerell, Larpent, and Co., in London, followed by 
the crash of the Union Bank in Calcutta, sent all the gingerbread 
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firms in India, and not a f©w honses of cstaLlisbed fame, toppling 
over, one after another, in widely hurtful ruin. Other houses, 
more carefully managed or less dependent on the fortunes of more 
prominent neighbours, weathered the storm ; but the mischief 
wrought in loss of character for many, of wealth or livelihood for 
thousands, of much useful working power for the community 
at large, was not to be soon forgotten or easily repaired. Nor 
could the old native faith in English honesty helji receiving a 
hard shock from each new revelation of the blunders and misdeeds, 
the desperate shifts and shirkings, which had led up to the main 
catastrophe, the collapse of the Union Hank. Some of the first 
gentlemen in Calcutta, merchants, barristers, public officers of 
high standing, vero proved to hjive taken part in dealings that 
boro a strange resemblance to vulgar swindling. It is only fair 
to say that the taint of immorality was hardly visible outside 
Bengal ; in the cities of Madras and Bombay few bankruptcies of 
any mark, and fewer still of a dishonest tenor, were recorded at 
this time.'’^ 

On the 23rd of February the !Marquis of Twoeddale, who had 
been at once Ciovernor and Commander-iit- Chief of Madras with- 
drew from the scone of his labours and his religious exoossos, to 
make room for Sir Henry Pottinger, whoso successful diplomacy 
in (ffiina had fultillod the promise of his earlier services m Sind 
It was he who, in 1S42, had conclndod the treaty wliich, croiMiiiig 
Gongh*s victories in the Opium "War, threw five Chinese ]iorts 
open to British trade and transferred Hong Kong for over into 
British keeping. As Governor of Hong Kong for the next two 
years, he had always striven to deal justly between his own 
conntrymen and the Chinese, and had set his hand to a further 
treaty in which the now relations between the two countries were 
carefully and clearly set forth. His selection for the government 
of Madras was an honour done alike to Sir Henry himself and to 
the Company in whoso service ho had achieved his first distinc- 
tions. In April of the same year, 1H48, a now Governor of 
Bombay, Lord Falkland, took the place of Sir George Clerk, 
whose ill-health had once more brought his official labours to an 

untimely close t 

One of Lord Dalhousie’s earliest measures betokened his kindly 
thoughtfulness in matters seemingly of the smallest moment. Ho 

* Trotter. A director of the Union Bank, who was also its debtor to a Urge 
amount, was formally suspended by the Chief Justice of Bengal, Sir Lawrence Peel, 
from his post of Master in Equity to the Sapreme Court. 
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ordered tliat hencefortli every European barrack-room, library, 
canteen, mainguard, in the plains of India should bo furnished 
with “ punkahs,” and with men to pull them, at the public cost. 
Not loss thoughtful for a higher class of public servants was the 
order issued in April, under .vhich all magistrates and other 
functionaries sued for acts done in discharge oF public duties 
might, upon good reason shown for such acts, bo allowed to draw 
on Government for the means of conducting their defence, such 
advances being, of course, repayable on failure to make their 
defence good. 

But for the last flickerings of armed resistance in the Khand 
jungles, affairs in Madras kept flowing with their accustomed 
smoothness. On the Bombay side, the chief events of the time 
were the death of thC reigning Rajah of Satara, the discovery of 
coal-beds on the Narbadda, the opening of small-cause courts 
under the Chief Justice, Sir Erskine Perry, and the lianging at 
Tanna of Ragoji Bangria, leader for several years past of a largo 
band of Maratha Dakaits, whose deeds had made them a terror 
to their neighbours and an endless trouble to the police. In the 
Panjab a vigorous campaign had been ojicned against the now 
form of Thaggi, rife among the lawless men who haunted tho 
country between Labor and Ambala. Working in gangs of six 
or eight, these ruffians attacked small parties or single travellers 
in lonely places, and strangled, or otherwise slew them, for flu' 
sako usually of a few rupees. Before April some thirty of them 
had been hunted down, and as many more were being hotly 
pursued from one hiding-place to another.’**' 

With this exception nothing for the moment seemed to ruffle 
the peace of the Panptb, that peace of which Lord Hardinge could 
foresee no chance of an early rupture. At Lalior, Peshawar, 
Atak, Bannu, Hazara, English officers were quietly drilling Sikli 
and Pathan regiments, giving lessons in good government to great 
Sikh officials, enforcing a rough-and-ready justice among rudo 
tribes accustomed to obey no master w^hom they could not per- 
sonally revere. Already had Colonel Henry Lawrence been the 
means of establishing throughout the Panjab that very system 
of low uniform postage-rates for which India was still to w^ait a 
few years longer. In March the new Resident, Sir Frederic 
Currie, relieved John Lawrence of his temporary charge at Labor. 
A frontier tribe might raid across the border, a fanatic Akdli 
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miglit raise the old war-cry in vain from his tower at Amritsar,* 
and the restless Queen«.Mothor might still weave her plots in the 
guarded privacy of Shaikapur ; but no signs of real danger had 
as yet become visible to English eyes. 

The thunderbolt fell, as it were, out of the blue sky. When Sir 
F. Currie reached Xjahor the Governor of Multdn was already 
treating with the Council of Regency for the surrender of a post 
which, under the conditions lately imposed on him, ho cared no 
longer to retain. He disliked, he said, the now fiscaLarrangoments, 
his health was giving way, and his life was embittered by family 
dissensions. Of the new Resident all ho asked was a Jaigir for 
himself, and some guarantee against further exactions on account 
of the past. To a request so natural from one whoso wealth i>ro- 
vokod the suspicions or inflamed the greed of many rivals, the 
Resident turned a deaf oar. As for the Labor Council, notliing 
would satisfy them short of an absolute surrender. At length the 
business seemed in a fair way for settlement. Mulraj resigned his 
post, apparently without conditions, and a new governor was 
appointed to replace him.i* 

In due tim(‘ the Sardar Khan Singh sot out for Mult/in in 
company with his political agent. Vans Agne^^, of the liengal 
Civil Service, one of Lawrence’s chosen helpmates in the govern- 
ment of the Panjab. With him marched his able young assistant. 
Lieutenant Anderson of tbo Bombay Fusiliers.^ Five liunilrc*d 
men of all arms formed an escort large enough to save Mulraj’s 
dignity, and to guard the new-comers from all ordinary risks. 
On the 18th of April the outgoing Dowan, or Governor of Multan, 
jiaid visits of form and business to the English officers encamped, 
at the Idgarh, a kind of fortified mosque outside the citadel of 
Multan. Next morning* Mulraj surrendered the fort itself into 
the keeping of the new Governor. Leaving two companies of 
Gorkhas to help in guarding the works, after a few' cheering w'ords 
from Vans Agnew to Mulraj ’s downcast soldiery, Khan Smgb s 
party set forth on their return to camp Beside the English agent 
rode Mulraj. Close by the outer gate of the fortress, Vans Agnow 
was suddenly wounded by a spear-thrnst under the arm. Thrown 

* Qatida Singh, an Akdli or Sikh fanatic, seized a building near the great tank 
of Amritsar, and, with the hell* of a few folloi^erb, held it against a ^hol© company 
for three days. 

t Arnold’s “ Dalhousie’s Administration of British India.” 

t The two Englishmen proceeded most of the way by water, thus having no time 
to gain inflaence over the escort which marched by land — (Malleson). 
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from his rearing’ horse, he turned with a stick, his only weapon, 
upon his ruffianly assailant, who wounded him thrice with a 
sword before help came. Meanwhile, Mulraj himself had galloped 
off to his own pleasure-house, the Amkhas. Anderson also, as ho 
rode up from behind with Khan Singh, was suddenly beset by 
foes, who felled him to earth with many cruel slashes. Carried 
all bleeding by Khan Singh’s follow’^ers into the Idgarh, the 
wounded gentlemen hoped, with the aid of their escort, to hold 
that place until the succour, for which Vans Agnew w^rote off at 
once, could come to them from Bannu and Bhtiwalpur 

But the treachery, or the cowardice, of their own followers 
speedily put all hope to flight. After many hours of suffering 
in mind and body, after many vain appeals to Mulraj’s honour or 
liis compassion, to the loyalty of liis troops, to the greed or the 
gratitude of their own escort — after a day of open fighting between 
the guns of the Idgarh and those of the citadel, their little strong- 
hold, deserted by the last of its faithless garrison, was forced on 
the evening of the 2tlth by a crowd of yelling savages, eager to 
finish the work which some of them had begun the day before. 
It was not much that they found to do as they thronged into the 
dome-roofed hall, where Anderson lay already dying, his hand 
pressed in a farewell grip by that of liis less hurt, and so loss for- 
tunate, comrade. Up to the latter, as he sat calmly awaiting the 
issue, rushed a hideous, misshapen monster named Gujar Singli, 
waving a drawn sword and bespattering his chosen victim with the 
foulest abuse “ You can kill me if you like, but others will avenge 
my death,” were Agnew’s last w-ords, as the ruffian raised his arm 
to strike. At the third blow his head rolled to the floor. His 
dying comrade was then hacked to death hy half a dozen SAvords. 
Their mangled bodies were dragged outside to he hacked and 
mangled anew by a crowd of butchers, lashed into ever w'orse rage 
with each new deed of superfluous insult. The heads of the 
murdered, flung down at the feet of Mulraj, w^erc afterw^ards tossed 
among the mob, who smeared them wnth gunpow'der and sot them 
on fire. Even after a late and sorry burial, their remains wxro 
twice dug up for the sake of the cloth that enw rapped them * 
What share ISIulraj had taken in this sad business was never 
clearly ascertained. Men’s hearts are seldom quite fathomable, and 
those of Englishmen and Asiatics look out on one another across 
broad gulfs of mutual misunderstanding. The monies which 
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Mulraj had lodged in the Amritsar treasury and at Ban^ros, the 
arrears of tribute whicli he had remitted to IjahcSr on the eve of 
this very outbreak, his apparent wish to be relieved from his 
official duties, all this seemed to bear against the notion of a plot 
originated or furthered by himself. John Lawrence certainly 
avowed his belief that, uji to March of this year, Mulraj had shown 
no traces of a w ish to recall the step ho would gladly have taken 
some months before. In the xwevious December he had renew’cd 
to Lawrence himself his prayer for relief from a j>osi which be 
had found too hurdensomo for his failing strength and his sinking 
spirits ; on the understanding that his purxioso should bo koi>t a 
secret from the Labor Council, and that only into llritish hands 
should the Multiln x^rovince ho made over. Unluckily, the secret, 
kept by Law'rence, oozed out a little later, and instead of an 
Englishman settling the transfer quietly w'lth the Dewan, a Sikh 
Sardar came down in state from Labor to disx^lace a popular ruler 
and insult an embittered foe. In the confession of a I3rahniau, 
afterwards hanged at Labor, not a w'ord was uttered against 
JMulraj 

It ax^pears, on the other hand, that the result, of his first iiitei- 
view' with the two English officers fanned into flame the w'rath 
engendered by the arrival of his Sikh successor. Uo had ]>aited 
from the former on the 18th with an angry fro wm because A'ans 
Agnew had culled upon him to imoduce Ins accounts, not onl^ for 
tlie past year, as he had expected, but for the previous six years. 
Erom that time his thoughls seem to have taken a revengeful 
turn. On the day w’hcn the murdeied officers entered Ihe citadel, 
ho persuaded them to dismiss a xxirtion t»f their guard, although, 
he declined to reduce the numhei-s of his own retinue. It seems 
clear at any rate that he did nothing to avert or arrest the crime 
which his followers carried through without punishment, but not 
without rew'ard The ruffian who murdered Agnew, the soldiers 
who deserted him, w^ere decked out with rare trinkets or loaded 
with rupees. Neither before nor after the murders did Mull a] 
make one honest effort to clear himself from the guilt that was 
sure to fasten upon his name. His one letter of self-defence, 
written on the l‘Jth, contained a needless w^arning to the w’ounded 
officers, and told how he had been hindered from going to see them 
by the threats and violence of liis turbulent soldiery. Instead of 
g:>ing to see them, he let his own officers fasten a war-bracelet on 
his wrist. Next morning he moved his family and treasures into 
the fort and sent out manifestoes summoning the people to rise in 
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his defence against their foreign masters. That same evening, 
while Agnew’s messengers were making one last appeal to his 
compassion, his own followers were setting out on their errand of 
blood.* 

Whichever bo the true reading of his previous conduct, there can 
bo no doubt that Mulraj was just as answerable for the blood shed 
that evening as if it had been shed at his own express bidding. On 
the part he plajed in after events there is still less room for doubt 
The coward, if such he had been, ripened into the leader of an armed 
revolt. Led by the counsels of despair and fanaticism, he openly 
headed the movement he had hitherto seemed to follow ; sent forth 
his messengers through all the province to stir uj) Sikh, Hindu, 
Mu&alrnan, to a holy war against the Farangi ; and while the city 
was yet rejoicing over-the butchery of two helpless Englishmen, ho 
and his officers wore making all haste to strengthen the defences 
and replenish the magazines of a stronghold -which Itanjit ISingh 
had thrice attempted in vain to -wrest from its Afghan master. 

While these things ivero happening on the Chmali, Herbert 
Edwardes, a subaltern of the Bengal Fusdiers, w^as engaged in 
finishing the revenue sotllement of Bannu, a border district 
beyond the Indus. A hurried note from Vans Agiiew told him of 
his countrymen’s cruel plight. Without waiting for orders from 
Labor, Edwardes threw aside his work, got together as many 
armed men as ho could at so short a notice, and, with fifteen 
hundred soldiers and two guns marched ofi across Ihe Indus 
towards Multan. I3y the 2oth he had entered Leia, the chief 
town of the Smd Sugar valley. Later tidings from Multan stayed 
his steps', and the near approach of Mulraj himself presently diovc 
him back across the river. Erelong Colonel Cortlandt, with two 
thousand Pathans and six guns, w'as hastening to the help of his 
bold young comrade. After taking a fort or two and beating 
a rebel force by the way, Cortlandt on the 20th May joined 
Edwardes at a critical moment, 111 front of a larger army, which 
the two straightway attacked and routed with heavy loss. By 
this time Edw'ardes knew that his letters and those of the Besident 
at Labor had met with a prompt and welcome answer from the 
loyal Nawab of Bhawalpur, whose dominions bordered the Satlaj 
to the east and south of Multan. A strong force of his warlike 
Baudputrasf presently crossed the river on its errand of timely 
succour. Relieved from farther pressure on their front, and 
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strengthened by fresh recruits from beyond the Indus, Edwardes 
and Cortlaiidt marched forward in the herce June heats to join 
hands with their new ally. On the 18th June, at Kinairi, on the 
left bank of the Chinah, some twenty miles from Mnltan, the 
allied forces, about 9,000 strong, with ten small guns, were attacked 
by Mulraj, whose strengtli in men and guns equalled theirs. The 
fight which followed lasted from early morning till past two, going 
hard for a time against the allies, whose right giving way, left 
Edwardes on the other flank exposed to alarming odds, until, at tho 
right moment, two fresh regiments which Cortlandt had brought 
across tho river, with six guns, came up and qnickly turned tho 
scale against the insurgents. Six guns and much camp.equipago 
fell into the victors* hands, while* the vanquished fled in disorder 
up to the walls of Multan, leaving hundreds dead or dying behind 
them. Throe hundred, killed or wounded, was the price paid for 
a victory duo liardly less to Edwardes’s patient daring and strong 
personal sway than to the timely appearance of Cortlandt’s guns. 
But the anniversary of Waterloo, as Edw'ardes w^rote, was not a 
day on which Englishmen could be beaten ; and an oflicer who 
had fought on the Satlaj under Gough and helped to put down 
rebellion in Kashmir w'as not likely to discredit liis training in 
circumstances which might have proved too strong for an untried 
soldier.* 

Still advancing, and taking more forts by tho way, tho allies 
w'ere strengthened on the 28tli by 4,000 Sikhs, whom Shaikh 
Jmamuddin, the pardoned leader of tho Kashmir rebellion, Imd, 
in token of his loyalty, brought U]) to their aid. In despair at his 
late reverses, at the grow’ing split between Sikhs and Moham 
madans w hich had greatly thinned his ranks of the latter, Mulraj 
W'as ready to treat with his oj^ponents if only his life were assured 
him. He was hidden to yield at discretion For a moment he 
seemed to acquiesce in a demand that sounded like his death- 
warrant. His councillors w^ere summoned to hear his purpose. 
Some of his more faithful friends were bidden to celebrate before- 
hand the funeral rites of their doomed chief. But Maharaj Singh, 
the outlaw'ed Guru who had narrowly escaped seizure at Pathanket, 
had since found his way to Multan, where his holiness and fanati- 
cism were sure to cast their spells over tho minds of his impres- 
sible countrymen. Taking new’ heart from this man's counsels, 
Mulraj once more appealed to the chances of battle against the 
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doom he had so nearly accepted. On the 1st of July he had soTne 
twelve thousand men with eleven guns drawn out for battle by 
Sadusain, not far from Multan, face to face w’ith eighteen thousand 
of the allies under Edwardes, Cortlandt, Imamuddin, and the 
brave young Lake, w’ho had jast caken charge of the Daudputras. 
After a mutual cannonade of some hours, the dashing charge of 
one of Cortlandt’s regiments, led by a bold young volunteer named 
Oinn, settled the question against Mulriij His troops quailed 
before the advancing line ; and the sight of their leader knocked 
by a round shot from off his fallen ele]>hant, turned their quailing 
into panic. They fled like scai*ed sheep towards ^lultan, followed 
U]> close to its walls by an unsparing foe. 'I'wo of their guns A\erc 3 
taken Muliiij hirnsclf, recovering from the shock of liis fall, had 
lid den oJT at the head of his flying troops to shut himself up 
within a fortress slrong enough to stainl a regular siege. 

^'o Sir F. Currie it had long since become clear that the risino- 
at ^lultiin was only the mistimed prelude to a movement of far 
wider scope Erom the first he had foreseen thu need of prompt 
measures to suppress an outbreak which might else grow^ into a 
widespread revolt. Tn view^ of Sikh treachery at ISIultan, and of 
])nssible if not inmiincnt danger at Lahiir, he shrank indeed on 
second thoughts from despatching any of the troops that might bo 
needed for the safety of bis own capital. But before the end of 
April ho had strongly urged liord Clough to send off a sufficient 
force of troops and siege guns from Firo/jiur which was only 
sixteen marches from Multan. Had Jus advice bi'cn follow eil, had 
he hinisejf dared to act upon the strength of his own convic- 
tions, there might have been no second Sikh War But Lord 
Clougli declined at that season of the year to send his troops 
forw'ard on an enterprise so dangerous to their health ; Lord 
Dalliousie declined to differ from liis Commander-in-CUiiof ; and 
Sir E. Currio bowled for a time to the verdict of higher aiitliority 
During the month of May, how^ever, clearer tokens of the mis- 
chief brewing cropped up under the Resident’s eyes. Early in the 
month Lahdr was disquieted by evil rumours, based on tlie dis- 
covery of a plot in wjiich some of the Sikh Sardars and the over- 
restless Queen-Mother were found to have taken part Folio wing 
up the clew first given by some native ofiBcers and sergeants of the 
7th Irregular Horse, the Resident was enabled on the 8th of May 
to order the seizure of fifteen criminals, chief of whom were 
Ganga Ram, tho Queen-Mother’s Ea7i.i7, and one Eanh Singh, late 
colonel of Sikh artillery. These tw’o were presently hanged, while 
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a third arch plotter saved himself from the gallows by a timely 
confession. It appears that emissaries had boon going about tam - 
poring, not always vainly, with the native troops, by whose aid the 
Ijlotters hoped to carry out a general massacre of British officers 
in Liahdr. Out of seven thousand Sepoys not more than twenty 
were found unfaithful to their salt. One member only of the 
Lahdr Council, Tej Singh, stood clear of all suspicion. Of tho 
Rani’s guilt there was so little doubt that, in order to keep her out 
of temptation’s way, she was carried off under a strong escort from 
her retreat at Shaikapur to that common goal of exiled Indian 
potentates, Banaras.* 

Among those who from the first had called for prompt action at 
all hazards against Mulra] was John Liawrence, tlie Commissioner 
of Jalandhar, wdiose eoldicrly instincts w^cre in warm sympathy 
with the bold movements of the eager and resourceful Edw'ardes 
If his weanlings w^ere disregarded, ho kept at any rate a wratchful 
eye on the dangers that might threaten his own province Soon 
after the failure of the Lahdr plotters a certain (itint or Sikh 
pi iest, Maliar^j Singh, who had gathered round him many hundreds 
of ill-armed but zealou Is followers, threatened a raid into Jalandhar 
from tho neighbouring hill-furt of PathariktSfc. Within that pro- 
vince w'oro many who might have rallied round a leader of tlieir 
ow'n faith and nation. But the fords of the Biyas were closcdy 
watched by Lawrence’s police, with tho aid of Wheeler’s Sepoys , 
and the insurgent bands weio presently scattered by tho troops of 
a friendly chief.t The Guru himself got away, as w^e have seen, 
to brow^ more mischief elseAvhere. Some of liis papers, seized in 
Labor, implicated several Sikhs of rank or monied influence in a 
plot to imprison the two Englishmen slain at Multan as the first 
step to a general rising of the Sikhs. At Peshawar, where Major 
George Lawrence of Kiibnl renowm kept guard over English 
interests, Sikh fanatics w’cre heard denouncing the Farangis and 
calling upon the troops to wipe out the disgrace of Firdzshahr and 
Sohraon. Emissaries from Multan were already at work in tho 
Peshawar vallej’, and Major Lawrence gladly availed himself of 
Sir F. Currie’s jiermission to enlist a regiment of Mohammadan 
Pathans as a counterpoise to tho Sikhs, whom he no longer 
trusted.ij: It was clear, indeed, that a widespread disaffection 

waited but the right occasion to burst forth in violent deeds. 

* Arnold ; Trotter. 
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And still, both in India and at home, the cry was that everything 
would bo settled before the year’s end, if not before the cold 
weather.* 

On the i-ccei]>t of lildwardes’s prayer for reinforcements after the 
})attl(‘ of Kinairi, Sir F. Currie took counsel with Major Napier of 
the liengal Engineers, whose opinion that JVrultiin could then bo 
taken with the help of an infantry brigade and thirty siege guns, 
tallied with the Resident's own belief, and ith the firm conviction 
of i:he two oflieers who in a few ^^eeks had cleared the Dcrajat of 
rebels and driven Mulraj back to the shelter of his own fortress. 
If the Resident, wrote Ed^^ardes, ^^ould ()nly send “a fovr heavy 
guns, a mortar battery, sap])ers and nnncis, with Major Napier 
to head them,” and a few regular regiments under a young 
brigadier, “ -vve shall close Muliaj’s accounts in a fortniglit, and 
obviate the necessity of assembling iifty thousand jinen in October ” 
Jlut the Resident’s desire to help Edwardcs in a scheme hose 
boldness might have insured its success, was still checked by the 
cooler if less con\mcmg arguments of Lord Gough, whose steady 
refusal to move his troops at that season toiind entire support in 
the council room of Calcutta. The Governor-General himself ^^ns 
slow to realize the true meaning of events so lightly regarded by 
men to whoso *judgemcnt and experience he might \\cll defer. For 
the present, therefore, no troops were sent for^ward sa\c those 
which tho Sikh Rn]ah, Sber Singh, had led oil fiom L'llidr, 
avowedly to help in crushing the rebellion which they were really 
destined to rcinvigorate. The Resident knew that such troops could 
not be trusted ; but their presence at the cjyntal was a constant 
dangi'r, and the hope of sharing in tho plunder of Multiin might 
verpower their patriotic zeal-i" 

With the news of the victory at Sadusain, hovever, the Resi- 
dent’s mind was made up Edwardcs declared that he had got 
to the end of liis tether, and that now vus the time to strike. 
Without further reference to the military Chief at Simla, Sir F. 
Currie took upon himself to get the needful reinforcements ready 
for service. Eord Dalhousie acquiesced in his agent’s scheme, and 
even Eoid Gough, while holding to his former mgws, cheerfully 
applietl himst'll to the task of strengthening the Resident’s hands 
About tlie end of July two columns of a field-force nearly seven 
thousand strong, a third of it English, set out from Labor and 
Firdzpur under the command of an able artillei'y ofGcer, Major- 
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General Sampson W'hish. Tho English troops, with a siogo-train 
of thirty- four gnns, made tho most of their way by water, while 
the native tro<ips, including the horse-artillery, marched as they 
best could over the sun-dried sandy plains bordering the Satlaj 
and the Chirnib. In spite of the bent and other bugbears that 
haunted the official min<l, neither column suffered much in health 
on its way down. On tho 18th of August, Hervey’s liahdr 
lirigado, accompanied by Wliish, cam© witliin sight of tho 
rebellious stronghold, after routing a small liody of insurgents 
two days befoi c. By the l24th ihe whole of the field-force had taken 
np its ground bc*foro Multan, except tho siege-guns, which only 
came into camp fui tho 4th of September On the very next day 
ihc garrison of Multan were summoned in the Queen’s name, not 
in that of the Tjalair Connei], to surrender the plaeo on a |»romiso 
of fi-oe departure for all save ^lulra j himself and a few of Jus chief 
assneiates. After a grace of twenty-four hours, which led to 
nothing, some mortars already pointed were opened against the 
tovn, and tin* siege had fairly liegun 

Tho summons to surrender u;is nnhaj^pily worded for its ap- 
parent purp<»so. It meant, if words mean anything, that all 
si*mblance of native rule, as re-cstahlislicd by Jjord Hardirige, had 
ceased to exist ; that the young heir of Itanjit Singh was no longer 
recognized even as titular sovereign of Ins father’s realm. 'I’o tho 
fiercer spirits in Mulfciin, to' Slier Singh’s soldiers in our eamp, 
to the Sikh Sard;irs and people everywhere, such a summons 
carried wjtli it a direct challenge to renew tho struggle which had 
ended so disfistrously in 184G, 

The walls of the fort, a mile all round, about forty feet high, 
and thick in proportion, were strengthened by thirty towers and 
surrounded by a ditch twenty feet -wide. Below the fort lay the 
walled city, whose circumference was about two miles. Two thou- 
sand picked troops garrisoned the fortress, while ten thousand 
more guarded the town and the entrenched works outside. Fifty- 
two guns defended tho walls, crowned the old brick-kilns near them, 
or lay hidden among tho trees and enclosed gardens that begirt 
the fort, itself standing high above tho surrounding plain. The 
allies, in all about 28,000 strong, had taken up their ground ; 
Whish’s brigade at two miles from the eastern angle of the fort, 
the troops of Edwardcs and Lake a little nearer to tho south-east, 
Imam-ud-din’s Kashmiris about ns far to the south, and Slier 
Singh’s Sikhs a little further to the west. It was a motley army 
thus brought together; but under good leading, in spite of the 
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advantages which time had giv^en Miilraj, it might erelong have 
thoroughly discharged its errand, but for the treachery that 
lurked within its ranks. 

On the 7th of September some of the heavy guns and mortars 
wore planted about twelve hundred yards from the city Avails. 
Countermanding his orders for an early assault, General Whish 
resolved to work his w'ay by regular apjiroaches. For some dfi> s 
his troops were engaged in digging trenches and driving the 
enemy from their advanced posts. In the latter attempt they 
were not always successful, but on the morning of the l*2th a 
grand attack, led by Brigadier Hervoy, on all the outworks in his 
front, issued in a victory which brought our batteries witlini sim 
hundred yards of the beleaguered toAvn. Ileajis o£ slaugliteied 
rebels filled the intrenchments AAliieh Her\’ey\s stormers bad A\on 
Avith the loss of two hundred and eighty killed and Avomided 
Next day a fierce but fruitless onset was made by the enemy 
against Kdw'ardes’s camp. On the 11th an outwork called the 
Haniand Gharri was carried by the hosiegers, aaIiusu batteries 
Avould now be free to lire unchecked both on fort and town 
Everything looked well for a happy issue to the work so Avell 
begun. But treachery, sudden if not quite unoxpeeted, Avas to 
Avrest the prize from hands 3 ust reaching out to grasp it. The 
Rajah Sher Singh had been requested to take his troops out 
from camp to three different points commanding the neighboui- 
hood of Multan. Ho moved thtuii out, hut only t(> march five 
thousand good soldiers, mostly Sikbs, Avith six guns, over in a body 
to the hostile camp. The revolt of his father, Chatar Sin^h, the 
reproaches of his own men, the distrust of himself iniphod in the 
order just given, all Avorked together to turn a \a avenng ally into 
an open foe. 

Yet well-nigh to the last had Edwardes giA'en Sher Singh credit 
for the loyalty that depends on self-interest. Mulrtij, on the other 
hand, kept his new friends at arm’s-length until he could make 
quite sure of their friendly purposes. Before he had got rid of his 
first misgivings, the besieging army had ceased to annoy Multan 
On the 15th of September the trenches were deserted, the guns 
withdrawn, and the allied troops set in motion towards a safer 
camping-ground at Sunij-khund, about seven miles oil on the road 
loading to Bhawalpur. The retreat Avas accomplished Avithout 
other loss than that of camp stores and some ammunition. 
Strongly intrenched on his new ground, his troops in good health, 
Bpirits, and discipline, Avith a navigable river handy for his 
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supplies, the British "encral could afford to wait for the reinforce- 
ments which he knew must shortly come. 

liy this time indeed the local outbreak had swollen into some- 
th in^r like a national revolt The flame of rebellion was spreading 
fast o\er the Land of the Five Hivers. At LahiSr some of the 
Sikh chiefs had been arrested ; nearly all wore closely watched 
Till* jialace itself, in which dwelt the young Maharaja, was 
L’‘ii.jrded by an FJnglish regiment- British 8ep«>ys were sent to 
g.iirison the strong, the holy fortress of (lovindgarh, which over- 
looked the tanks and temples and crowded streets of Amritsar. 
At Peshawar Ch'orge Law'vence, the 'worthy brother of John and 
Henry, was striving against hope to keep his own province free 
from the fire winch, already raging in the Hazara country, was 
soon to sweep across the Indus up to the mouth of the Khaibar 
Pa.ss Karly m August he lianged an emissary from Mulraj 'wdio, 
after seeking help in vain from the Amir of Kabul, had tried to 
stir up the Yusafzai clans on the Pan jab frontier against tho 
Knglisii. CMiiifar Singh, the Sikh CJovornor of Hazilra, having 
raised the standard of revolt in his owm province, w’as summoning 
to his aid the garrison of Bannu and tho Sikh troops at l^eshawar. 
()'i‘r the latter Major Ijawronee still held some moral sway , but 
Jhiiiiiu joined the revolt, and erelong Dost Mohammad, mistaking 
Kiiglish inertness for want of power, was x>lcdgiiig himself to 
make common cause with his ancient foes in return for tho resti- 
tution of that fair jirovincc which Ranjit Singh had wrested from 
Afghan hands With the shrew'd but volcanic Amir of Kabul 
Ihe old longing to regain possession of Peshawar was still, lu 
Kaye’s words, “the madness of a life.” Tn July ho had rejected 
the overtures of Mulraj on the plea of loyalty to the English 
alliance. But now he agreed to send a force through tho Khaibar 
in aid of the inveterate foes of his creed and country against tho 
pow'er whoso arms had once before driven him from his throne.* 

So strongly w^as tho tide setting against us, that even tho 
politic ruler of Kashmir was declared to be 'wavering in his alle- 
gianoo to tho British rule. Erelong the storm reached its height. 
The rising of the Bannu troops enabled Chatar Singh to take tho 
held with a force against which Nicholson and Abbott with their 
raw levies could make but little head. Tho timely succour which 
Herbert brought from Peshaw^ar to the strong fort of Atak on the 
Indus, thw’arted for a time the cfiForts of the Sikh leader to gain 
possession of so important a post. Lawrence had asked in vain 
* Sir G. La'w’rence ; Arnold ; Trotter. 
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for the help of a brif^ade from Labor ; but through many anxious 
weeks Jiis tact and courage still kept the Peshawar garrison from 
open revolt. Against treachery, however, like that displayed by 
Dost Mohammad’s brother, Sultan Mohammad Khan, ho strove in 
vain. That wily Afghan, whom Henry Lawrence had restored to 
freedom and to the enjoyment of his estates in Peshawar, wps now 
proving his gratitude by plotting with the Sikhs against Henry’s 
brother. On the 24th of October, George Lawrence and his small 
party were flying for their lives from the Hesidency towards 
Kohat under an escort furnished by the arch -traitor himself. 
Soon after reaching Kolisii, the false friend, wdio had solemnly 
vow'od to protect tlu.'m from all enemies, agreed to deliver them 
and their families into Ihe hands oi Chatar Sineli The salute of 
honour and the respectful, the friendly greetings ^^hlcll awaited 
Lawrence outside Peshawar A\cre the ]>relnde to a captivity, 
shared by INIrs Ijiiwrenco, which lasted until the folJowung JMiirch. 

liy the end of October only a few' brave Knglislmien — IL'rliert 
in Atak, Abbott, Nicholson, and Taylor in the highlands betw'ceu 
the Indus and the Jhilam — still held togellier the last shreds c l 
British influence outside Labor and the c*amp of Geiu'ral Whish. 
Loft to their own resources, especially to their skill in turning to 
account the traditional hatred betw'ccn vSikh and !Molianimadan, 
theso men long stood amidst the dangers that grow around Uii'm 
witli a courage all the hardier as their hopes declincil Niels >lsoii 
had to ride off at last w’lth a few Pathan horsemen lor Lahcir, and 
Herliert was presently overtaken in a bootless eflort to Cbcajie 
from a stronghold full of traitors, through a country be^et witli 
foes. But the other two, w'lth better fortune, held on through 
the worst of the storm, and helped in duo time to c-lincli the final 
overthrow of the insurgents’ arms.* 

In September the flames of revolt had spread even to Jalandhar, 
whore Sikh priests and leaders diligently strove to rouse the 
people against their new masters. But the plotters reckoned with- 
out John Lawrence. Under the leadership of one Ram Singh, 
son of the Rajput Wazir of Mirpur, armed bodies of Sikhs and 
highlanders mustered strongly in the hills around Mii'pur and 
Pathankdt. At Lawrence’s urgent request troops were at once 
despatched to the seat of danger. Major Fisher’s column routed the 
insurgents, and took their stronghold at Shdhpur. Reinforced by 
fresh levies, Ram Singh once more defied the British powder from 
the heights overlooking the town of Mirpur. Lawrence, who had 
* Sir Q. Lawrence ; Trotter- 
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reaolied the place -with a fow local levios, was for attackinpf tho 
enemy at once ; but F islier could not move without further orders 
from lingadior 'VSTliecler. At last, on the l^’fch of September, tho 
attack was opened by Fisher’s reji^ulars in concert with Hodgson’s 
Sikhs and a few hundred Rajputs lent by some friendly hill-chiefs. 
Aftc'* a short but sharp fight tho shattered enemy fled in utter 
rout towai'ds Kaslimir. Ram Singh himself got clear aw’ay, but 
the bulk of his followers were cither slain or ^captured in tho 
jungles by tho men of Ferris’s hill -corps. 

ily this time events w'ere clearly leading up to a consummation 
which kord Dalhousie had hitherto deprecated, but which miiiy 
of his country iiieii eagerly desired. Lord Gough’s invincible 
dislike to a hot- weather eanijiaign, the Go\ ernor- General’s willing- 
ness to accept the judgement of an old soldier against the bolder 
pleadings of a young one, the blindness of bis Council to the truo 
meaning of events so far away, all concurred to bring on a crisis 
which furnished the Government w’lth \ery good excuse lor 
taking over the sovereignty of tho Panjab, Tho delays which 
seemed inevitable at Simla and wise at Calcutta begot only worse 
disorders, new temptations ni tho country ruled liy tho ministers 
of Dhulip Singh. Had Phiw'ardcs, Cortlandt, and their bravo 
ally, lihawal Khan, been duly reinforced in May or .luiie tho 
rebellion might have been confined to Multan. Had u few 
thousand tioops been sent betimes into tho Hazara country, 
Chatar Singh would have been batlled in his designs against 
Peshawar, his son might have kept true to tho stronger side, and 
his Afghan neighbours would hardly have chosen to ally them- 
selves with their ancient foes On the other hand, it may bo said 
that tho crisis which delay had hastened, the prompter measurcsr 
urged by lildwmrdes and Currie w^ould only have postponed. The 
Sikhs were everywhere chafing against the new rule, w hich placed 
the noble Khalsa and the hateful Mohammadan on tho same level 
of forced obedience to the whito-skinnod heretics who sat in the 
high places once filled by the barons and councillors of Ran jit 
Singh. Beaten at Sobraon, but unsubdued, surprised into sub- 
mission by the treachery of their owm loaders, won upon for a time 
hy the moral greatness, the fine personal atmosphere of a Henry 
Lawrence ; but alarmed or disgusted by tho reforming zeal of Ins 
subalterns and assistants, they had yet to learn that, even in tlio 
absence of their virtual master, the fabric he had helped to rear 
ws^ not so easy to overturn. It annoyed them to see those hardly 

Malleson ; Trotter. 
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strangers, whoso very presence was an eyesore to a proud people, 
carrying out their good intentions wdth so small regard for the 
feelings, the ideas, or the prejudices of their new clients. The 
sight of Major Napier and his surveyors going to and fro with 
theodolites and measuring-chains aroused their fears of further 
encroachments on their crippled rights and liberties. And thii.s, 
with their hands already clutching at the hilts of their prized 
swords, the Sikhs were just in the mood io draw those swords at 
the first summons of leaders who, like Slier Singh, addressed 
them in the name of an imprisoned queen, an insulted religion, a 
kingdom maimed and trampled under foot by the tyranny of 
violent and cunning foreigners. At the well-known call to arms, 
all but a faithful aiTd cool-headed few' rushed into that path of 
open insurrection wdiich it had now' bocoiiie their duty as well as 
their delight to follow'.* 

By tlic 24 th of September General Whish had finally taken up 
the ground ho meant to liohl until tlie time came for renew'ing the 
siege of Multan. Freed liy tlioir desertion, or Jus owm act, from the 
remainder of his Sikh allies, he had little to fear now for his troop.s 
from the craft or the courage of Mulnij The enemy might seek 
to harass him by frequent caniionadiiigs and sudden attacks 011 
weak points or detached parties, by attempts to cut off his supplies, 
1)3' tampering w'lth his native soldiery, 1)3’’ daring plots against his 
own life or those of Edwardcs and liis officers. But Mulnij on the 
whole got far worse than lie gave The steamers on the Chinab 
intercepted many a boatload of warlike stores bound foi I^Iultdn ; 
four hundred camels laden with gram fell into the hands ut 
Edwardes's Patliiins ; and two lakhs of rupees sent from Bahor to 
Shcr Singh were brought into the British camp just as Whish was 
about to borrow- of his Bhaw'alpur all3'. If a few- hundred of 
Cortlandt’s men deserted in a body, the rest remained staunch ; 
w'hile Mulraj was A^eakened early in October by the retreat of Sher 
Singh with all his troops from a fortress where the old distrust of 
a friend so late in declaring himself w-as rekindled b3- a letter 

* Kaye ; Arnold ; Trottei. “ In the first place,*' tvrote Sher Singh, “ they have 
broken the treaty by im prisoning and sending away to Hindusian the Mahdrdni, the 
mother of her people. Secondly, the race of Sikhs, the children of the Mahdnija 
(Ranjit Singh), have suffered so much from their tyranny, that our very lehgion has 
been taken aw'ay from us. Thirdly, the kingdom has lost its former repute. . 

The Khiflsaji must now act with ail their heart and soul Let them murder 

all Farangis whenever they may find them, and cut off the posts. In return for this 
service they will be recompensed by the favour of the holy (iAru, by incicase of 
rank, and by distribution of rewards.*' 
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addressed to tlio Sikh Itiajah by the crafty liidwardos, but deli veered 
to Mulraj, with the w'ritor’s own connivance, by one of those spies 
whoso twofold treachery Edw'ardos felt no scruple in turning to 
the best advantage As soon as the bait took, Shor Singh 
maroliod away to raise the Khalsa war-cry further north, and to 
viiidieate the Khalsa faith by jilundering the villages, defiling the 
toniplcs, hoav ily taxing the wares, and vexing or taking the lives of 
ISIohammadan dwellers on the way. 

After his departure, which the English genei’al made no attcmjit 
to hinder, Mulraj spent the rest of October in stronglhoniug his 
post, recruiting his forces, and beating about for fi’csli allies 
Eniboldi*ned by the general aspect of affairs, by the growth of 
his ow'n garrison, by the inactivity, the seeming w'oakiiess of his 
foes, he attempted to besiege the latter in their turn. In the 
fiist days of November Ins advanced batteries, planted along a 
dry f‘anal outside the city, so annoyed a ]:art of our camp that, 
after :i vain attempt to silence them, it was resolv'cd to clear the 
nuisance aw'ay w'lth the bayonet. Before the hour for attacking 
had come, on the morning**'of the 7th,-Edw’arde8*B outposts wore 
fiercely assailed by the foe, whose numbers had just been increased 
by the suildcn treachery of half a regiment of Cortlandt’s Sikhs. 
A sharp hand-to-hand fight was going against Edwardes, when 
Cortlandt called on his own men to ])ro\'e tlicir loyalty then 
and there Witli a shout they bounded forward, and to their 
aid presently came the fierce Daudputras of Bhawalpur. Driven 
back from the works they had nearly won, the assailants were 
hotly chased to their owm trenches by men whom an hour before 
Edw’ardes himself durst not have asked to follow" him in aid of the 
work cut out for Brigadier Markham, 

By this time a strong column of all arms was marching under 
that officer across Edwardes's front to turn the enemy’s loft. 
A timely charge of Major Wheeler’s horse cleared the way for 
Markham’s infantry, as it sw^ept onwards in ov"on lino upon the 
intrenchments in the enemy’s rear. At the same moment 
Edwrardos brought his owrn men into lino along the canal, and 
the two commanders pressed on to finish their appointed task. 
Of the six guns within their reach not one returned to Multan. 
The enemy fled in wild disorder, leaving many hundreds slain or 
disabled on the field. After the victory of Suraj-khund the British 
general had no more attacks to fear from his baffled foe during the 
* Bdwardes. — In this letter Edwardea pretended to thank his friend, Sher Singh,' 
for helping him to deceive Mulr^. 
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mh that still preceded the renewal of the siege. While 
Edwardes and Lake kept the roads open to the Satlaj and the 
Chinab, the loyal Shaikh Imam-nd-din was driving the rebels out 
of the neighbouring province of Jhang. While Robert Napier 
and his pioneers were laying up huge store of fascines and gabions 
for the coining siege, the rest of the troops had leisure enough to 
watch the changeful humour of events elsewhere, to wonder at 
th^ strange delay in launching the Bombay column from Rohri, 
to discuss the recent meeting at Peshkar and the chances against 
Herbert’s holding out long at Atak ; to speculate on Gulab Singh’s 
motives for sending troops under Colonel Steinbach towards the 
Jhilam, and to follow the movements of Lord Gough’s array from 
the right bank of the Ravi to the ground where it rested after the 
fight of Sidulapur.* 


* Edwardes ; Trotter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RFCOND SIKH WAli. 

The colliipBc of thoKicp^o of JM nl^im had awakoned tlio Tiritisli auUio- 
i itics from thoii ]»roloii,i?od shiiuber. Alarcfo army was straipjlitway 
ordorod to a&soiable at Fir<>zpur, while a smaller force of lloml)ay 
tr()(»ps 'v^^is to muster at lloliri on the Indus foi- an early iiiaroh 
upon Multan. At Calcutta the (lovornor-Coneral shook liiinself 
free from all past doubts and delusions, put the lloiigal Army at 
once on a war-footmg, wrote home I0 explain the need of prompt 
action upon a largo scale, and followed up his acceptance of the 
challenge flung at him from all parts of the Pan jab by hurrying up 
ih(‘ Cianges towards Ambala, the groat northern station at the foot of 
IIlo Simla hills Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by ex- 
ample, the Sikh nation has called for war, and, on my word, Sirs, war 
they shall have, and with a vengeance ’’ — were the stirring words 
uttered by Lord Ualhousio at the farewell dinner given by tlie 
ofticers of Ilari'ackpore. Of one mind with him was now the Com - 
mander-in-Clncf, whoso former measures in aid of Sir F. Currie, if 
taken cheerfully, had still been taken under protest. At last, how- 
ever, fbings •\>ore another look : the time for moving Jlritisli troops 
had come ; and the prosj-ioct of a errand cold-weather campaign gave 
wings to the energy which had been but half awakened by the 
earlier plottings at Labor and the victory at Sadnsnin. Before 
the end of September regiments -were advancing from Meerut, 
Ambala, Sabatliu, and Jalandhar towards the Satlaj or the Kavi. 
Before the end of October the leading brigades of the Army of 
the Panjab had marched past Labor across the Ravi to the camp- 
ing-ground at Shahdara, which covered the bridge of boats and 
the Sikh capital, imperilled hut a few’ days back by the sudden 
approach of Sher Singh. 

lEIad that leader only known, or thoroughly tested, the weakness 
of the Labor garrison, ho might have dealt his enemies a heavier 
blow than the burning of a couple of boats. Instead, however. 
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of makinf^ a dash at Lalior, ho withdrew his main army, already 
mustering ton thousand strong, towards the Chinab, and the road 
by which his father would come dow'n to meet him as soon as 
Atak had shared the fate of Pcshaw'ar. 

By the 8rd of November seven thousand good troops w’oro 
encamped at Shahdara ready to move forw'ard under the best of 
(Jough’s cavalry leaders, Brigadier Cureton By the 19th their 
numbers had increased to ten thousand , a force w^hich many 
deemed more than equal to the task of driving Sher Singh from 
vho Chinab. On the 21st Gough himself came into camp ten 
miles from Bamnagar wuth several thousand more men. Other 
regiments w’oro still behind, and the heavy guns, after so long a 
warning, liad only *{[uitted Firc)7])ur on the ir>th. The enemy, 
how’cver, were still in force about Ramnagar, their advanced post 
on the left bank of the Chinab , and Ijord Gough wus ca^er to 
drive them at once across that riv(‘r At three of the next morn- 
ing the A\hole of t/ureton’s fine cavalry, w’lth two britrades of foot, 
tsNo light ticld batteries, and as many t’^oops of liorsc-artillery, 
marched oft in the darkness towurds Riimnagar, with the fiery old 
Ciough himself at their head Some skirmishing took place about 
the villag(» and fort of lianmagar, but the Sikhs w’ ore already 
retreating across the river to their mam body, when our guns lirst 
opened on them a quick, and for some minutes a telling, fire. Still 
bent on further mischief, Lane’s and Warner’s men galloped their 
SIX- pounders far over the deep sand wdiich then formed a w’ide 
bordej’ to the stream aaIiosc bed at other seasons it became. As 
they fired at the runaways crowding across the ford, answ'cring 
shots began to reach them from the heavier gunsplaceil in battery 
beyond tlio river. Jllrelong the fire groAV too hot even for British 
gunners to face without due cause When the order to limber up 
was given, one of Lane’s guns was found stuck fast in the deep 
sand. To w'aste precious lixes in vain attempts to remove it 
would have been wilful murder. Unwdlhngly spoken, the order 
to spike and abandon the gun wus unwillingly obeyed. As the 
sorrowing gunners slowly folJow^ed their retiring comrades, a 
squadron of the far-famed 3rd Dragoons under Cajitain Ouvry 
drew off the enemy’s attention by a daring charge into a mass of 
Sikhs posted near a green, sand-girt island w ithin easy cover of 
their ow n guns. 

By this time the Britisli infantry had lined the low ridge that 
marked the river’s width at its time of flood. Before them lay a 
broad stretch of rough sand, dotted xvith a clump or two of trees, 
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with chargin^y dragoons, retiring gunners, and bodies of Sikh 
horse and foot ; beyond these a thin white lino of water ; in the 
higher background, among their tents, a long bright moving array 
of Sikh warriors, elad in white or yellow, and numbering in all 
about lifteeii thousand men. The 3rd Dragoons and the 8th 
Dengol Cavalry charged boldly up to a deep dry nallah, from 
whose steep banks a lino of matchlock -men kept up a murderous 
fire But it soon became clear that nothing mo^* could bo done* 
by cavalry or lighi field-pieces against a whole array of horse and 
foot, covered by the fire of twenty-eight heavy guns planted on 
the fiirtlicr side of a scarcely fordable river. White’s cavalry, 
obojing the order for retreat, ^gained the slielier of some trees 
near the ridge, while the infantiy brigades of Godby and lloggan 
fell back out of gunshot range. The iigliting thus far iiad served 
its purpose We bad beaten up the enemy’s quarters, ascertained 
their real strength, and virtually driven them from the left hank 
of the Ghinab 

But the retreating movement cmiboldened the enemy, who figain 
SNMirmed across the river, over tlic sands, uj> to the abandoned 
gun, which they siieceoded in carrying off. At hist, about noon, 
tliey came within tempting reach of the British cavalry. The 
tiery colonel of tlie lith Dragoons, William Havelock, souglit and 
got leave to eliec'k their insolence by a timely charge. Hi*- im- 
patient troo])era thundered after lurn, nobly seconded by their 
swarthy comrades of the oth Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel 
Alexander. In a few minutes the Sikli horse w'cre broken up and 
scattered by tlie lieadloiig onset of an oflieur famed for bis daring 
in the wars ot an earlier day. Had he but j>ulled uj) then and 
there, no harm w’^ould have ensued. But the sight of another 
body of Sikhs tempted him on to Ins owm destruction and that of 
many more. Waving his sword and shouting to his men to follow 
him, he dashed on through the clogging sands, further yet into 
the mud and water, where horses floundered and men sat helpless 
under a cruel grape and matchlock-fire, aided by the sharp tahrdrs 
of light horsemen prompt to take a dragoon at disadvantage. The 
famous charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava w'a.s not more 
splendid, nor much more fatally absurd. The Sikhs, indeed, w'cro 
borne back with heavy loss to the river’s brink and the shelter of 
their batteries in mid- channel and along the opposite bank. But 
the passing gain was dearly purchased by the loss of ninety men 
killed or wounded and a hundred and forty horses. Havelock 
himself fell covered with wounds by the water’s edge, where his 
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manglerl hoadloBs trunk was found, some days after, by his mourn- 
ing comrades. 

Several officers, including Colonel Alexander, were more or Ic'ss 
badly hurt, and Captain Fitzgerald died of his wounds. But the 
heaviest loss of that day was the death of the gallant Cure! on, 
who was riding forw'ard to stay Havelocli's last advance when a 
matchlock ball laid him low. Renowned for 1 rave deeds in many 
a' campaign against French, Afghans, Alaralhas, Sikhs ; beloved 
by officers and men ; the dear fiacnd and trusty counsellor of Lord 
Gough ; lie fell by the side of that very regiment in which, a -wild 
youth fleeing from his creditors, he had once enlisted as a ])rivato 
trooper. Ills body, which Holmes of the Irregulars was ]>adly 
wounded in trying to rescue, was buried at Ramnagar w ifh all 
liononrs in the same tomb to winch Havelock's w’as afterwards 
consigned.* 

It was past noon wdieii the last trooper rode back to the main 
body, tlien drawn up betw'cen the town of Ramnagar and the sands 
of tlie China]). By tliis time Sir Joseph Thackwell, uiged by tlic’ 
sounds of firing 111 his front, had of Ins own motion brought up 
tho troojis left behind that morning at Stalniran. But the hcavj’ 
guns escorted by Penny’s brigade w’erc still some marelies ofl*, and 
wifbout their help Lord Gough declined to attem})t any further 
movement. JJuiing tho next week lus troops were employed in 
digging ti’enelies and tin-owing up earthworks for the lioa\ y guns 
which Hoisl’ord on the 2t)tli of Xovember at last brought into 
camp. Thus strengthened, Lord Gough decided, after a council of 
w'ar, to tuTn Slier Singh’s position by a flank march bi'yond the 
Chinab. Tho Govern or- General had forbidden him to cross that 
river unless he could sec his way to attack and ront a Sikh army. 
Bui the w’ay now lay clear before him ; the hour for striking a 
hard and sure blow had come. About one a.m. on the 1st of 
Deccnilier Sir Joseph Thackwell led out of Gough’s cam]) a com- 
pact force of all arms, about seven thousand strong, with thirty 
light and two heavy gnns Marching slowly, for the darkness, 
tho broken ground, and the hindrance of a pontoon-train, up tho 
left bank of the river, to a ford which proved impracticable, 
Thackwell resolved to push on towai’ds Wazirabad, where Nichol- 
son’s Pathans had got sixteen boats together ready for his use. 
A long march under a hot sun brought tho half-faintiiag troops 
by dusk to their new goal, some twenty-five miles from R.amnagar. 

The passage of the river was begun forthwith ; bnt the growing 
* Arnold ; Trotter ; Saiidford*s “Journal of a Subaltern. 
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darkness, tfcc dangers and delays involved in crossing several 
branches of a sand-begirt stream, in some places barely fordable, 
soon brought tho work to a standstill for that night. One brigade 
had tu bivouac, cold, w’^et, and hungry, on a sandbank halfway 
across. By noon of the 2 nd the roniamder of the troops destined 
to follow Thackwoll were safely landed on tho right bank. Two 
hours later, when tho soldiers hnd eaten their scanty dinner, the 
march down-stream began, and twelve were got over bj? 

nightfall. Early tho next morning Thackwoll set forward to turn 
tho left of the Sikh ontrenchmeuts, still some miles away, while 
Gough helped him by a simultaneous attack upon their front, 
lie bad not gone six miles when a messenger from Gough came to 
forbid all further advance until be bad been reinforced by Godby’s 
brigade of foot, then marching np stream to a lord about six 
milch from Kainiiagar. Thackwoll therefore halted his force near 
the village of S/ululapur, sending off a strong party of horse and 
foot to guard tlu* ford. Somewhere beyond tlie village lay ilio 
cnom^, and Godiiy’s cdming was eagerly awaited as the signal for 
a light that would humble tho jirido of the Khalsa, and enable the 
victors once more to enjoy the comforts of a good meal and a tent 
lit night. 

Suddenly one round shot, then another, rolled among the knots 
oi oiilcers resting 111 front of the line. In spite of his scouls and 
advanced })atrols, this was the first clear warning that Thackwoll 
had received of his nearness to tho foe. Standing to their arniH, 
his troops fell back to a safe distance from tho fields of tall sugai- 
cano that linked together — “like a bracelet of alternate lava apd 
malacliite — three small mud villages iii tlieir front. Mistaking 
the purpose of this movement, tho enemy came on shouting, beat- 
ing their tomtoms, and blazing away with their field-pieces. 
Swarms of light horse threatened either flank. Eorbiddeii to 
advance, Thackwell’s infantry lay down under a lire which might 
else have done them no little harm. ISleanwhile our cavalry and 
horse- artillery, advancing from both flanks, soon drove back the 
Sikh horsemen, who relished neither tho well-aimed shiapnel-firo 
nor the bold skirmishers of the dragoons. The remaining batteries, 
posted to cover the three brigades of foot, poured 111 so steady a 
hail of shot upon the foe, that hy four o’clock, two hours after 
the fight began, tho fire of the Sikh guns had clearly slackened. 
A little later the whole Sikh lino w^as falling back, guns and all, 
out of reach of tho British fire. 

* ThackwcU’s ** Second Sikh War. * 
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At that very time ThackwoU had received from Lord Gough 
another letter giving him free leave to advance, whether Goclhy’s 
brigade had come up or no. Had that brigade been with him 
lie might have ventured, even at so late an hour, to utdeash 
“ hiB brave, bteady, ardent infantry” against the retiring foe. 
But Godb^’, wdio had loft camp that morning, was still at the 
river-side, busied in ferrying his troops across a ford that w'as no 
fen-d, by means of a pontoon-train, which had utterly failed to 
serve him as a bridge.* It was growing late; Thackw^ell's men 
w'orc tired and hungry ; nothing was known of the enemy’s true 
posilion or of tlicir actual strength It was only certain that 
Shev Singh’s army had disapjx'ared that morning from (hnmh's 
view'. An advance by twilight over iinknowij, perhaps rough 
ground, against an enemy of twice his own strength, seemed to 
Thackwoll and most of his officers the less desirable, in that 
Gough had owmed himself unable to offer the promised lu*lp from 
bis own camp across the river So the wearier, if not wiser 
counsels tui’iied the scfde against the bolder pleadings of Colonel 
Pennycuick, backed by tbe wishes, uttered or unsaid, of nearly the 
whole force. Baulked of their promised prey, our tired soldiers 
had time to eat and rest beside their arms and dream of tbe 
Victor}' that aw'aited them on the morrow' 

But disappointment was again to be theirs During the night 
a loud barking of dogs w'as beard in the villages fronting the 
British line. When morning dawmed, the Sikli:- were already 
miles away on the road to the river Jhilam, leaving behind them 
no other traces of the fight than a few' score bodies torn by tho 
British shrapnel, and a few' Sikhs fonnd dead or d}iug in tbo 
villages nfterw'ai’ds entered by tho pursuing cavalry By the 81 d 
of December Gough’s foremost batteries opened fire at a short 
distance from the river’s bank, but their shots w'ere wasted on a 
deserted camp. Slier Singh had gone off, none knew' whither, and 
no attempt w'as made to follow him until the morning after 
Sadiilapur, wdien Sir Walter Gilbert, with some dragoons, lancers, 
and borse-artillery, crossed over from Ramuagar to aid in harassing 
the enemy’s retreat But Sher Singh had played Ins game with 
a skill and boldness that seemed to ensure success. While lialf 
his army w'as holding Thackw'ell in check, he was quietly but 
swiftly lending the other half out of danger's reach tow'ards the 
jungles and ravines that border the Jhilam, Not before the Gth 

* Ho had, after much dc’ay, to use the pontoons as ferry-boats, roued over in* 
pairs by his own men. 
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of December was anything seen of the enemy. On that Jay two 
large bodies of Sikhs were fonnd by Tliackwoirs scouting parties 
])ostod in thick jungle about ten miles from Helah, where the 
Jintifeh infantry were resting from the toils and hardships of the 
past four days,* 

Twenty-one men killed and fitty-one wounded made up tho 
whole of our loss at Sadulapur. Lord Clough’s despatch on this 
occasion thanked the Almighty for having vouchsafed to our arms 
“ the most successful issue to the extensive cornlunatioiis rendered 
necessary to effect tho passage of the Chmab and the defeat and 
dispersion of the Sikh force.** A partial success was magnified 
into a s]»londid tiiumph of Bi;itish strategy; the skilful retreat 
of the Sikhs towards ground cliosen beforehand was made to 
assume the guise of a disorderly flight before an irresistible foe. 
And what, after all, had been accomplished^ A series of blunder- 
ing movements described as “extensive combinations ” had landed 
our troops across the Chmab, and comiielled the Sikhs to fall back 
upon the Jhiljim instead of ad vaiicmg southwards on Multan. This 
gam e had ]nircliascd by tho loss of a "gun and some valuable 
lives at Kamnagar, and by the incomplete success at Sadulapur. 
Tlianks to diflicult and, dangerous forils, to an unmanageable 
pf>u toon- tram, to defective reconnaissances, to over-wary facties 
l»oth in camp and at Ambiila, wdiere Lord Dalhousie w'as now slfi}’- 
ing, a simple plan for circumventing Slier Singb had miscai ried 
at everj’ point, save only m cutting him olT from any movouieiit 
he might have thought of making against General Wliish. Had 
(Jough trusted more to Ins owm instincts, or been loss ham]iered by 
the waiting jiolicy of his civil chief, had Thackwell daretl at tho 
right moment to strike hard at the enemy in his front, f the 
Commander-in-Chief’s despatch might have announced a victory 
almost as crashing as Gujarat. There was no sufliciont reason why 
Gough’s mam army could not have crossed the Chimib before tho 
Sikhs had begun cannonading Thackw’ell. The utter silence, the 
seeming lack of all movement in his own front, must have revealed 
to him all that a shrewd commander \vould care to learn. To attack 
an army on its march, wliethcr straight to the rear or tow’ards its 
left flank, w’ould have been an easy task, 111 which Thackwell could 
have borne his part. Caught between two fires, Sber Singb ’s 

* Arnold ; Thackwell ; Trotter. 

I That Thackwell miBsed his opportunity at SddCilapur, was maintained among 
others both by Nicholson and Henry Lawrence. The troops opposed to bun did not 
greatly outnumber bis own. 
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army must have been half annihilated, its gnns taken, Gujarat fore- 
stalled, while Atak itself wrould have been saved from falling into 
the hands of Chatar Singh. AVe should have wn’tnessed no rash 
ad\anc*e into the ]ungk*s of Chilianw'ala, no unseemly waiting 
afterwards for help from the army that took Multan. 

Kven after the 5th of December much might have been done to 
rctrie\e ])ast shortcomings had Lord Gough been allowed to leave 
thc 5 _safu, the convenient shelter of the Chinab. A sw’ift pursuit, 
such as ho liimsolf desired, wmuld still in all likelihood have 
saved Atak, would at least have enabled him to crush in detail 
the forces of Slier and Chatar Singh. But the cold hand of 
higher authority w’aR again upon his shoulder. Looking mainly 
tow'ards ISIultan, winch the Bombay troops were slowly nearing. 
Lord Dalhousie was more than ever shy of iisking a well-timed 
blow' at the real centre of the Klnilba revolt. And so for more 
than live w'eeks the bravo Army of the Panjab lay idle in the 
plains about Ilelah,^ wdiilo Shor Sing w'as busy entrenching 
lumself on the heights of Rasdl, covering the road by which his 
father would come down as soon as Atak, cut off from all 
ho 2 )e of timely succour, should have been surrendered into his 
hands. 1" 

Leaving the tw’o mam armies thus watching each other, lot up 
turn to look at things elsew'hcre. The same day that saw the 
fighting at Sadulapur marked the close of a brief but brilliant 
camjiaign in Jalandhar Throughout October Brigadier Wheeler 
w as emidoyed iii capturing Sikh strongholds and scattering in- 
surgent bands in the country north of Labor. In November Li' 
found fresh work cut out for him in clearing the country bc- 
iw een the Ravi and the Chinab. While he was thus engaged, 
lliim Singh, the fugitive of September, w’as rallying the Sikhs of 
the B;iri DoabJ — the province lying between the Biyiis and the 
RaM — for one more raid into British ground. On the lOtli of 
November lie led his recruits with six guns against Pathankot, 
then garrisoned by fifty of Law^rence’s Sikhs and a few* police. 
But if Wheeler w as absent, the Commissioner of Jalandhar w*as 
quite able to take care of himself. His name alone was w’orth 
a strong garrison, and his two lieutenants, Barnes and Saunders, 

* The headquarters rernained encamped at Bdmnagar until the end of the year. 

t Arnold ; Thackwell , Trotter. 

The “doilbs” of the Panjilb arc called by the first letters of their enclosing 
rivers. Thus Bari is formed from Biyds and Bifyi, Bechna from and Chindb, 
and 80 on. 
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showed themselves worthy of their chief. Grasping his nottlo 
with a strong, sure hand, John Lawrence at once got together a 
few hundred of his own Sikhs and hillmen, and hastened by 
forced marches to meet the foe. Scared away from Pathankoc by 
the swift advance of Major Simpson’s regulars, Ram Singh 
retreated on Dinanagar, within the frontier of the Sikh kingdom. 
But Lawrence would not be balked of his prey. With four hun- 
dred horse and font and two light guns he gave chase across the 
Bi yiis, while Simpson and Ferris led their troops round towards 
the enemy’s flank. On the morning of the ::!(>th November his 
little force, commanded by Major Waller, came up with the insur- 
gents, who after a brief struggle turned and fled Had Ferris’s 
men reached their ground by the time appointed, very few of the 
runaways would have escaped. 

At Umanagar Lawrence halted, but not for long. On the ‘2Uli 
the Jaswan Hajah and tlie Bidi, or Sikh high-priest, at Unah in 
the lower range of lulls stretching from Kashmir down to theSatlaj, 
had nsen in ri \ « 'It against the “ Sahibs.” About the same time the 
Mulniori Rajah had done likewi.se in tho,uppor i-ange of the same 
lulls Leaving JMr. Barnes and ^lajor Ferns to di^al with ilu‘ latter, 
Law'ronce marched with all speed against the Bidi and his ft lends. 
Five hundrod Sikhs, two companies of vSepoys, a troop of liorse, 
and lour horsed-giins, formed the wliole of his little arni\ On 
his way across .Jalandhar he turned aside to attack another Itajah 
who had just seized the fort of Dangoh. At the first sound.s of 
lus adv.ance the Rajah fled. The timely capture of hia son 
t'liablcd Law'rence to enstire the father's surrender on terms too 
merciful to be rejected. Happily for Jiaw'rcnce, the poo])le of ih(» 
country took but little part in these risings, while the headmen 
of the villages cheerfully placed their services at his command. 

On the lind of Decemher the rebel leaders at Unali and A knot 
saw" their forces scattered with heavy slaughter, their strongholds 
taken and dismantled by Hodgson’s Sikhs and a wdng of the 
2‘dth Sepoys The Jasw’an llajah yielded himself a prisoner, 
and the Bidi with a few followers vanished into the heart of 
the hills. Barnes also, with the aid of Ferris’s rangers, had by 
this time routed the Mulmori rebels, and become master of tho 
Rajah’s palace. By the 3rd of December Lawrence’s little campaign 
was fairly over. “ Within thirteen days,” he wrote to Sir F. 
Currie, “ peace and order have been restored throughout tlio 
territory by the capture or dispersion of the insurgents. This 
res'ilt has been effected w’ith little loss of life and hardly any 

o 2 
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expense to Government. Had we not thus promptly acted I 
am convinced that the rebellion would have assumed a formidable 
aspect, and have cost blood and treasure to suppress Many ^^ho 
had every intention of joining* pgamst us were paralyzed by our 
movements, and the good intentions of the well-disposed were 
confirmed/’* 

Fortunate indeed it was for England that such a ruler had been 
j)laeed in charge of a province lately won from Sikh masters, and 
j)eopled by men of Sikh blood, or by races having little in com- 
mon with their new lords. Had John Lawrence been loss bold, 
less self-reliant, less ready to take occasion by the hand ; had his 
military insight been less keen and true, or his mastery over his 
human instruments ‘less strong and wdde-roaching, the dangers 
which ho seemed to quell so easily might have grown to very largo 
proportions indeed. How large it Avere idle to guess ; but every 
reader of Indian history must know' how often a w'ell-timed l)old- 
ness has turned out to be the highest prudence, and how much of 
our hold on India has depended on the exercise of those great 
qualities which Lawrence w'as to display yet more cons[)iouously 
some years later on a w’ider field. Enough hero to say that, but 
for Ins wise promptitude and hax^py daring, the success of our 
arms in tbe Panjab would have been sorely hindered by a growdng 
rebellion beyond the Biyas. 

^Icanw'bile the troops at 8uriij-kliund w’ere waiting for the 
reinforcements that still, for some inscrutable reason, lagged far 
behind. Not till after the 25th November Lad the w'holo of the 
liombay column set out from Il<.)bri, nor had the last regiment 
taken its place in Whish’s camp before the 21 st of the following 
month. On tho 25th and 20th of December Wliish w'as engaged in 
taking up the ground his troops w'ere to hold during the renew'ed 
piego. After more than three months of inexplicable delay, the 
British tents were again rising in long w'hite lines on the spot 
w'hercthcy had stood in the beginning of September. Those of 
the Bombay column filled the space erew hile allotted to our allies ; 
the Bengal troops laj a little to tho rear of their old position ; 
while Edwardes held his soldiers in reserve near the old camping- 
ground of his false ally, Sher Singh. Some thirty thousand in 
all, of whom sixteen thousand were British soldiers or Indian 
Sepoys, with more than sixty siege-guns, were now arrayed 
against the rebel stronghold, whose natural strength had of course 


* Arnold ; Malleson ; Trotter ; Panjdb Bine-book. 
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been doubled since the day when £dif\ardes drove Mulrdj beneath 
the shelter of his own walls ♦ 

Not an hour was now lost in pressing the siege On the 27th 
a combined attack in four columns was made on the suburbs that 
c•o^ei’cd three sides of the town anti fortress A fifth column of 
Kdwardes’s Irregulars opened the business at noon by a feint 
attack on the canal bridge at Slush Mahal. While these were 
briskly engaging the enemy on that side, the fotfr main columns 
set forth on their several missions. In aid of ilio right attack, led 
by Colonel Young, tho left and cenfre columns under Nash, 
Capon, and Dundas, struggled forward beneath a galling fire, 
drove back the enemy from pOst to ])Ost, and planting some of 
their own battciies by tho W'ay, sw'cpt on with unflagging ardour 
almost up to the city walls Scared at these suceesses, tlie rebels 
made no serious effort to cheek the advance of tho right column 
on the fortified brick-kilns in its front. One after another tho 
noble tomb of ^lulraj’s father, Sawan Mai, the Jilue Mosque, even 
then Idled wiih priests and women, Mulraj *8 summer-house, tho 
Am-KLas, all posts of great strength, were abandoned witliout a 
struggle by the bewildered foe Jiy four in the afternoon, at a 
eosl comparatively small, our troops had w’on the whole lino 
of suburbs betwx'on ^larisital and the canal t 

A success so thorough, so little exjiected, gave a new turn to 
the geneiul's i)urpt»se. Instead of attacking tlic citadel oiil} , ho 
now rcsolted to take the city first, in pursuance of the plan recom- 
mended by Ins chief engineer. Colonel Clieapc, who as Napier’s 
senior had taken liis place That same evening tho trenches were 
opened and batteries ]>lanted at ranges varying from six hundred Ui 
one liiiiidrcd yards. All next day and night a destructive fire 
was poured into fort and city ; Mnlraj’s gunners returning 
the compliment wdtli more of earnestness than effect. On the 
2‘Jth all our mortars kept playing on the doomed tow'n with a force 
winch neither stone nor flesh and blood could long withstand. 
Hardly a shot seemed to miss its mark. One building after 
another caught fire; and tho brave garrison could send back but 
few and feeble answers from their ow'n guns. Two thousand of 
their best troops made a fierce sally against the Sidi-lal-ke-Baid, 
whence Powell's sailofs kept cheerfully pounding at close quarters 

* At least one strong battery of heavy guns and mortars was worked hy the sailors 
of tlie Indian Navy, while a squadron of steamers, commanded by Captaia Powell, 
did ''xeellent service against the enemy during the fciege — (Bdwatdes ; Low). 

t Sdwardes ; Trotter, 
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the Delhi Gate. Jiut after some hard fighting they fell back before 
the dashing onsets of hklwardes’s Pathans, led by a few young 
Englishmen who hold their own lives cheap, whether in discharge 
of duty or in quest of more adventure. By the side of Edwardes 
himself, as he issued his orders during the fray, stood his old 
friend and master Sir Henry Lawrence, who, with his knightly 
honours fresh upon him, had hurried out from England, Ins health 
still weakly, as soon as he heard of the rising storm in the 
Pan] ill). 

Early the next morning new batteries opened on the city walls 
from eighty yards off. That was a fatal day for the besieged. 
Eor four hours our Iroavy guns and mortars kept vomiting their 
deadly liail, while Mulraj’s gunners still sent back shot for shot 
with uiifiinchiiig steadiness, wnth aim unusually good. Suddenly, 
at noon, amidst the din, the dust, the smoke of that tierce duel, 
there happened that which, for the moment, swallowed up all 
lesser noises in one aw’ful, far-resoundmg roar. A shell from a 
mortar laid by Lieutenant New'all,* piercing t he strong dome ol the 
Janima INTus jid, or Groat ]M<>s(jne, in the citadel, blow' uji the enemy’s 
chief magazine wdiich lay therein. With a roar that seemed to 
shako the earth for miles round, the hugo building rose sh)wdy, 
a eolumii of smoking ruins, into the air At the height of several 
hundred foot the column spread out like a mighty cloud, brood- 
ing for a few seconds o\er the hostile camps helow. As the cloud 
prchcqtly passed away, its hea\ ler atoms liavnigfallenagain to earth, 
a great shout of triam])h filled the sky. The sudden explosion of 
four hundred thousand pounds of pow'der had eost the liv^es of 
five hundred men, aiiniliilated a noble old temple, and caused 
much damage to the surrounding defences. Once more, how'ovcr, 
raged the battle of the guns ; those of the enemy thundering on 
as steadily as if nothing unusual had just occurred + 

On the 31st the same dreadful argument w'as carried on w'ith 
the firmness of desjiair on one side, with a stern forcknowdedgo of 
coming victory on the other. About noon a great fire broke out 
in the enemy’s chief storehouse in the citadel, and raged unap- 
peasably all day and night, helping our gunners to pour in tlieir 
deadly salvos by the light of flames that fattened on many tons of 


* According to Edwardes, the gun was laid by Lieutenant Ncwall, of the Bengal 
Artillery. According to Mr. Low^s inforniant (** History of the Indian Navy *’) it 
was Captain Powell who pointed out the true position of the magazine in a building 
near the Mosque. 

+ Edwardcs. 
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oil and other comhustioles, besides a vast store of p-ood gram On 
the morning of New Year’s Day, 1840, the fire was still blazing. 
All that day the British batteries kept widening the breach in the 
Khuni-Burj, or Bloody Bastion, and crumbling the wall by tlio 
Delhi Gate. Next morning the task of btomiing the city began. 
An hour after midnight E d ward cs marched his men out for a feint 
attack on the left. Two hours later Colont*! Stalker’s Bombay 
column w'as advancing towards the breach in 4hc Khuni-Burj, 
A\hilc a Bengal column under Cob mel Franks took its way towards 
tlie Delhi Gate. When Captain Smyth of the 82nd Foot had led 
his siormers under a heavy matchlock -tire, across an intervening 
hollo^^ , up to the expected point, of entrance, ho found before him 
no real breach, but an insurmountable wall. It was useless stay- 
ing there to bo shot down. So the Bengal column turned off to^^ ards 
the Khuni-Burj, into which, after a short but sharp struggle, the 
Bombay stormers, led by Deith of the Bombay Fusiliers, liad 
already forced their w'ay. The broacli itself had proved easy to 
climb, but the now W’orks hastily thrown up inside clieeked ttiu 
assailants, who wor(' falling fast under a "heavy musket-tire, when 
♦John Bennot, colour-sergeant of the Fusiliers, bjiraug up the 
}».irapGt and planted the British colours on the top In a moment 
thuj' w’crc riddled and rent to rags. But Bennet's examjdr and 
Captain Leith’s daring spurred their comrades to fresh etbirth. 
With ono mighty rush they overleaped the barrier, drove thi' 
enemy back wntli great slaughter, and, reinforced by the Bengal 
v'^olumn, soon became masters of nearly the whole town. At day- 
break of the 3rd Colonel Young, with tlivco com]»aiiies of the lOfli 
Foot, carried the defences at the Daulat Gate and sent the enemy 
ilying pell-mell through the narrowr lanes be;^ond. Those who 
escaped the victors’ shot or steel slunk off by' night from a captnied 
city, from the shadow of a fortress whoso gates Mulriij had already 
closed against all fugitives. 

A sad wreck had the captured city indeed become. Its streets 
were everyw'here strew'u w'lth dead and dying, mostly Sikhs, un- 
earthly in their long hair Its house.s every w'here stood riddled, 
rent, and blackened by that prolonged storm of shot and slicll. 
Of the citizens who survived, few' remained to witness the w(»ik 
of plunder which, in spite of the general’s orders and precautions, 
still went nnblushingly forward. Meanwhile not a day was lost 
in pushing the siege of the citadel, which Mulraj still held writh 
three thousand or more of his picked troops On the 4th of 
January it was invested on almost every side. For many days 
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yet did the insurgent leader and liis brave followers defend their 
last stronghold amidst a cannonade w'hich drove the gunners again 
and agam from their guns, unroofed nearly cA'ery building, and 
left Mulriij himself no safer shelter than the bomb-proof gateway 
of the Sikhi Gate. Tw’ice at least had he sought for a parley. 
Unconditional surrender was still the generars stern re})ly. But 
the citadel was very strong; it defied taking in other than tho 
regular w'ay, and despair ga\o fresh courage to its garrison. 
ISTearcr and nearer crept the brcaching-hattcrics ; more and more 
fatal]}" buist the shells Still tho hard shot sank nearly harmless 
into the brick-lincd walls, and still the icbel gunners plied their 
dangerous task One battery, manned b} the Indian Xavy, gave 
special annoyance to the besieged. On the bold sailois thus en- 
gaged m worrying ‘‘ that ’ere pirate Moll liag,” so fierce a tire of 
shells rained dov^n from the fort that, on the 1‘thof January, thror 
battery w’orks, made wholly of fascines covered with raw hides, 
were burnt to the ground, and the guns and powder with great 
tiifiiculty withdrawn fiom the blazing wr«*ck 

By tins time tho besiegers liad begun mining up to the fort- 
walls On tho 12tli, the first and last sally made by the garrison 
w’as speedily repulsed by a covering party of the 10th Foot, headed 
by the engineer on dut>. Major Kobert Napier Tw'O days later, 
tho sappcis had woikcd tlicir w'ay to the crest of the glacis, or 
slope, at the north-east angle of Iho foit, within reach oi tUo 
brickbats flung at them from a bastion across tho moat On the 
17th,N(nir cight-inch shells kept tearing up the mud and brickwin'k 
of the walls, while the eighteen and twxmty- four- pounders in- 
creased the havoc wuth their ceaseless battering at the vei} shortest 
ranges. On tho ISth, the counterscarp, by the Gate of I)jgnit\, 
was blown bodily into the ditch. On the city side of the fort a 
like snccess w'as scored on the lilst. Over these two bleaches the 
rebels dro\e dogs and horses with perfect case. 

By that time, indeed, all w'ltlnn tho ft'rtrcss was a mere w'reck ; 
and the worn, wasted gaiTison saw" nothing left them bnt prompt 
surrender, or one last charge for life or death through the ranks 
of an exulting foe. To this effect they spoke out openly to 
Mnlraj, whoso mind had been nearly made up on the 1 IHh, w"bcn 
for the third time he asked, and obtained leave, to send a mes- 
senger to the British camp No messenger was sent on the day 
appointed, but now once more jMulraj’s courage failed him. Life 
was still dear to the man whoso followers had thrown theirs away 
so lavishly on his behalf. Ho w’onld neither fall in the breach 
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like Tippu, nor head liis Sikhs in on© wild effort to cut ihoii* way 
through the besieging liosts. So on the 21st his messenger CHiiio 
in to beg for his master’s life, and the honour of his muster’s 
women Whish wu'oto back word that Mulnij’s life w^ould bo at 
the disposal of the Clovernor-Generul ; but as for his ladies, “ ilio 
Ibitish Government wars with men —not w'omen.” Alulrii] w'as 
lUNited to ^►lold himself up liefore sunrise of tlio next da^ • 
“ Aftt‘r sunrise,” added Whish, you must lakj© the fortune of 
wMr ” 

J?cforc the hour appointed, IMulrilj had given due notice of his 
intention to surrender — hapjien what might. The batteries, which 
up to that moment had kept iij^ their fire upon the fori, now’ ceased 
to Tilay ; and the troops, already mustered for the final assault, now 
formed in lino on each side of the road along which the rebel 
leader w’ould have to pass 011 his way to the tent of the lUitish 
commander. It was a w’et, stormy morniTig, that of the 22iid, 
and delays occurred in completing the surrender, w’hich tried the 
patience of our troops. At length, about nine o’clock, the long 
train of van(juished w^arriors began winding down tliat liuman 
avenue amidst ever- widening gleams of returning sunshine. 
(liMiig up their arms, horses, and accoutrements into the hands of 
the jirize- agents, they stalked aw’ay as half resentful of their 
own escape from the death A^hich so many of then comrades had 
undergone llelimd them, in the midst of his friends and knis- 
men, rode Mulraj himself ; Ins small, strong, graceful figure clad 
m rich sill»s and goodly armour, and seated on a noble Arab, 
bf)leiidid w ith its scarlet trappings , the small dark eyes in Ins fai-r, 
finely-cut lace glancing restlessly from right to left, in answer to 
the curious gaze bent upon him by soldier after soldier as he passed 
on to give up Ins sw’ord to the l^lnglish general His thoughts at 
such a moment none might clearly read in featui os which pride and 
Eastern habit had brought under strong control. But the grief 
of his special friends, on parting from their captive lord, sjioke 
touchingly of something lovable in the man whom most English- 
men loathed as a criminal, worthy of no lighter punishment than 
death * 

The capture of all Multan, after twenty-four days of open 
trenches, and a vast expenditure of shot and shell,'!' had cost the 

* EJwardes ; Low ; Arnold ; Trotter 

t It was reckoned that 13,853 shots and 27,743 sheila, carcases, and other pro- 
jectiles ivere fired from sixty seven pieces of siege ordnance during the siege, besides 
the work done by the field artillery — (Low). 
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besiegers no more than 210 slain, and 982 wounded. On the 
former list were nine officers, on tbo latter fifty-five. When tlio 
victors entered the citadel, they found mucli food for wonder in 
the strength of the ramparts, in the havoc every^^horo wrought 
by the British fire, and yet more in the untold w'ealth which 
tempted many of them to deeds of forbidden plunder. Heaped 
up in underground vaults, and the courtyards of mosques and 
pfClaccs, or strewn among the wrecks of the great exjdosion, were 
found such a store of useful or costly things, of .silks, sliawls, money, 
silver-handled swords, scabbards glittering with gold and gems; 
of grain, indigo, opium, salt and sulphur, that oiu' could readily 
understand ^lulriij’s motive for seeking at all hazards to retain 
possession of the stronghold where all these riches, garnered up 
by himself and his father, lay. Besides all this, a iiorfcct arsenal 
of warlike weapons, harness, stores— —every where mot the eye and 
enhanced the victors’ exultation over a success on the wliolc so 
cheaply -won. So rich a booty, how’cver, was not to bo shared out 
among 'VVhish’s men. It was set aside for the Indian Government 
m payment of its claims upon the Lahdr Darbar. Only tho 
£200,000, for which the city had been ransomed, %vould fall fo tho 
captors’ share. 

On tho evening of tho 2Gth January, 1849, a sad but solemn 
scene was enacted in presence of the British troops The bodies 
of Agnew" and Anderson wore disinterred from their unhonourod 
graves, near the spot wlicro they had fallen, and, carefully \vrapt 
up in rich shawls, were borne by the men of Anderson's regiment, 
the 1st Bombay Fusilioi’s, to their future resting-place on the top- 
most point of the citadel. As if to crow'n tho retribution taken 
for their cruel murder, the funeral i)arty marched slowly behind 
their mournful burden up the broad sloping breach through which 
the storming columns wore to have forced their way on the very 
morning of Mulraj’s surrender. 

Placing Bdwardes in charge of Multan, General Whish, on tho 
27th, despatched one of his Bengal brigades, under Brigadier 
Markham, towards tho camp of Lord Gough. Three days later, 
tho other brigade, under Ilervey, marched off in tho same direc- 
tion. Mulraj himself, escorted by Lieutenant Hem^y of the Bom- 
bay Army, accompanied tho Bengal troops to the point where 
his own road branched off towards tho camp of the Governor- 
General, near Lahdr. On the 2nd February, Brigadier-General 
Dundas led off the Bombay division, nearly 5,000 strong, on the 
road already taken by his comrades of Bengal. How eagerly 
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Gongli was looking for the promised help from Whish, the 
events which had meanwhile happened beyond tho Chindb will 
show. 

After Sher Singh’s retreat upon tho Jhilam Thackw ell’s force 
lay encamped, as wo saw, at Helah, whilo his chief with tho head- 
quarters remained at Ramnagar On Oecember 18, Lord Gough 
himself crossed the Chinab. Jly ilie first day of the' Now Year ho 
had brought his troops within three mile:} of his'second in com- 
laand. Slight skirmishes between tho advanced patrols, a raid or 
tv^o of Sikhs on our forage parties, a fight or two between bodies 
of Sikh and British light horse, took place in the deep licit of 
3 unglo that covered the ten miles between Ilelah and Jtasiil. A 
movement of the Sikhs towards t)ur right front at Dingi on De- 
cember 18 was met by the despatch of Brigadier Pope, with tlireo 
light guns, and two regiments of horse to guard tho fords at 
Wazinibad. Thackwoll liimself Avas warned to prepare lor a 
march from Ilelah, but afterwards ordered to stand fast. And 
so up to January lU the Army of tho Panjab lay idle, wondering, 
chafing at its own inaction, and frying amidst other diversions to 
account for fho salutes so often fired from tho camp bc‘yoiid tho 
■jungles in its front. 

Lord Gough’s inaction was partly duo to Lord l)alhousi(‘\ ex- 
press injunctions, partly perha]>s to his own hesitancy in view of 
tho long-delayed advance upon Multan It A\as only about Decem- 
ber 22 that Lord Dallioiisie loosened tho trammels that checkc'd 
tlie free movements of Ins veteran Comniandor-in-Clncf If tho 
latter “could satisfy his onn judgment regarding the state of his 
supplies, his supports, and communications,” and could see Ins 
way to attack tho enemy without heavy loss, tho (iovernor- General 
Avould “ bo happy to see a blow struck that would destroy him, 
add honour to tho British arms, and avert tho prospect of a pro- 
tracted and costly w^ar ” Gough, lioAAuvcr, ecoms to have waited 
for some definite news from Multiin, Avhich only reached him 
about January 7.* The capture of tho city may have convinced 
him that the time for moving forward had come. By the tentli of 
that month the two wings of Lord Gough’s army were encamped 
together at Lasuri, a little to the right of Helali. The tidings on 
that day brought to him of the fall of Atak, after a bravo defence 
of nearly two months, decided Gough to act promptly on the 
Governor- General’s advice, as convoyed through his agent, Major 
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Maokeson, that a hard blow should now be struck at the enemy 
in front w ith the least possible delay. 

Trusting* in his power to strike that blow before Chatar Singh 
could 3 oin hands with his ton upon the Jhilam, the brave old 
general eagerly entered on the path he \\ ould gladly have trodden 
a month before. + On the 11th he reviewed liis troops, and ex- 
horted them in cheering words to prove their soldiership in the 
coming fight. Next day his army was encamped at Dingi, whence 
the Sikhs had fallen back into the sheltering jungle, their right 
resting on ^lung, their left ami centre guarded by the broken 
ground and strong intrcnchments about the village and heights of 
Jlasul It ^^as a Aery strong position, held by more than I>0,0O0 
men, AMth a batterj' of sixty guns, a position A\hich only a bravo 
commander, tired out l»y long inaction, and emboldened by the 
eager s]nrit of his troops, and by the memory of his former 
achievements, AA’Ould liiiA’C A'enturod to assail AMtli an arni}" under 
I f ,( M )( > st rung. 

Mvery one in camp looked forward to a docisi\'o struggle on the 
morrow. That night Lord Gough’s tent Avas filliMl with com- 
manders of regiments, brigades, and diAisions, met to hear or con- 
sider the plans they w’ould soon ho helping to carry out At 
scA'cn the next morning, the memorable 13th January, our troops 
began their march upon the Sikh position, av ith the aim of turn- 
ing its loft, and so cutting olf the enemy’s a\ ay of retreat across 
the Jiiilam. The cold morning mists melted aAvay 111 ilic conquci- 
ing sunshine as the infantry stciipcd for\Aard in paralh-l columns 
of brigades through a country more or less thickly stre w n w'lth 
brushwood. Towards noon tho left centre column fell in with a 
strong Sikh oiitjiost on a mound near tlic Aillage of ChihaiiAViila. 
A few rounds from the horse-artiliery, backed by the swift adA’anco 
of the 24-111 Foot, sent the enemy flying without their tents. 
From this mound the British General could descry the whole of 
Slier Singh’s army drawn out for battle tw'O or three miles off ; 
their right tlirowm forward into the jungle at Fathi-Shah-ke- 
Chauk, their centre massed about the Adllage of Chilianwala, their 
loft bugging tho higher ground at Kasul, whereon stood their 
tents, now clearly visible beyond the belt of dark forest. 

After a brief halt the British columns again mov^ed forw'ard, 
but not far , Lord Gough had given up his plan of the night 

■* Arnold ; Marshman ; Trottci*. 

+ ** Feeling that I was i>erfectly competent effectually to oveithrow Sher Singh*s 
army,” are the words of his own dc'-patch of January 16, 1849. 
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before — a plan which Sher Singh had already thwarted by bring- 
ing forward his own right. The Sikh line, in tmth, overlapped 
oars on both flanks. To tura either its right or its left would be 
a 'work of time, and tho day was already waning. So about one 
o’clock the advancing troops were again halted, and tho camp- 
colonrmen moved out to take up ground for that night’s encamii- 
ment. While our \veary soldiers w^ere w-aitmg with piled arms 
the order to fall out, some shot from the enemy’^ advanc(3d guns 
drojiped among the skirmishers in front of the halted line. Pro- 
voked by tbis sudden cballeiige, Gough at once ordered hi.s heavy 
guns, commanded hy Horsford, to the front of Chili an wjihi. 
Their fire was answered by one Sikh battery after another, until 
the w'holo jungle seemed alive with the murderous din Fov an 
hour or more the battle of the gnns, both light and heavy, roari'd 
with unflagging fury ; onr own gunners being guided in thou* aim 
oidy by tho smoke and flashes from dilTercnt parts of the jungle 
in their front * 

It w’^as now nearly three o'clock of a winter afternoon Of tliici* 
courses ojien to him, Gough chose thiit which best siiittul tins fjci-v, 
fcarlc.ss spirit, if not indeed the only course wdiich circiimslances 
enjoined. To w'lthdraw his troops out of range w^as more flian 
ho or almost any Knglish leader could have brooked To enr.unp 
where he stood might expose his troops to all the liazards of a luglit 
attack, on ground of w'hich very little w^as knowm. It remaiinal 
Muly to continue the fight thus ojiened at .so late au hour As soon 
as the enemy's fire seemed to slacken, Ocmgli ordi*rod Ins infantry 
to adv’ance with their respective batteries, covered hy ca\alry at 
either flank, against the left and centre of tho Sikh line. ^Ihe 
Iclt, or Campbell's division, the first to receive the order, was the 
first engaged. Its tw^o brigades, under Hoggan and I^eiinyeuiek, at 
once sprang forw'ard w ith quick strides over the thorn-covered 
ground on which no infantry could keep its regular two-deep line 
for many paces together. Campbell himself accompanied Hoggan'.s, 
or the loft brigade, w’hich, firing as it w'ent on and eupportod by a 
light field-battery, soon passed the left of Chilianwala, charged up 
to the batteries in front, drove the Sikhs back with heavy slaughter, 
and then, w’heeling to the right, speedily recovered the gi-rnind wdiu-h 
the less fortunate soldiers of the right brigade had meanwhile won 


* There is some reason to believe that the Sikh guns opened fire against the 
orders of Sher Singh, who would have let Gough encamp in order to attack him 
daring the night. 
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and lost. Commanded by their OTtn general to advance without 
firing,* the luckless 24th Foot had rushed on with unloaded muskets 
into the thickening jungle at a pace w^hich soon left their native 
comrades of the 25th and 45th Sepoys in the rear. The light 
field-pieces which ought to have flanked their advance had been 
unaccountably taken elsew'hither. After scrambling through a 
mile of jungle, Brookes’s young soldiers rushed pell-mell at the guns 
of a Sikh battery planted on the open beyond. The guns were 
taken and spiked, but the halt thus occasioned was to cost the 
victors dear. The scattered enemy soon took heart to renew the 
fight w'ith BO small a body of assailants. Standing there, still 
breathless and disordered, among the captured guns, their brigadier, 
colonel, and one -major already fallen, their thinned and broken 
ranks raked afresh by a murderous shower of grape and bullets 
from the surrounding thickets, the brave but raw young soldiers of 
the 24th, after a brief struggle at close quarters, turned and ran in 
helpless confusion, which soon swey>t aw’ay the two native regiments 
coming up to their aid. Out of all that strong brigade only a few 
companies of the 45th Scjioys rallied in time to share the last 
successes won by Hoggan’s heroes of the Gist Foot, the 3Gth and 
4Gth Native Infantry. Of the broken remnants of the 24t]i 
Foot, those wdio escaped the matcblock-fire and the sabres of 
pursuing horsemen found shelter AMtlnii the w’alls of Chilianwala 
Penny’s reserve brigade, ordered to fill up the gap thus left ni the 
front line, missed its way 111 the jungle, and presenliy found itsell 
in rear of Gilbert’s, or the right division of foot, importunately, 
lloggan’s brigade proved equal to the new demand u})on its pluck 
and prowess ; and when evening gloomed upon the field, the enemy 
had been driven back from their twdeo- taken guns.t 

By this time the 2 1th Foot, cut doivnto half its former strength, 
with two- thirds of its officers slain or w^ounded, had reformed its 
shattered ranks, and marched forward io its old place in the front.'}: 
Meanwhile Sir Joseph Thackwcll had not kept his cavalry un- 
employed. White’s brigade on the loft of the line, supported by 
Brind's three troops of horse-artillery, had been ordered to check 

* This statement is confirmed by Captain Lawrence- Archer, in his “Commen- 
taries on the Panjab Campaign ” As a subaltern doing duty with the 24tli, he liirr- 
sclf beard General Campbell pay, as be rode up, “There must be no firing; the 
bayonet must do the -wurk.” And others heard the same ordei given. 

f Thackwcll ; Laa rence- Archer ; Trotter; OfficisJ Despatches. 

Lawrence-Archer. It was Captain Archer who first rallied his own company*' 
at the village. 
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t>io movements of a largo of horse and foot under Autar 

Singh against our left Erelong the r)th Bengal Cavalry, and 
XJnott s SQuadron of the invincible 3rd Dragoons were launched 
upon the Sikh horse Galled by a bitter match lock-firo, the 5th 
Cavalry, once famed for daring, wavered, turned, and fled wdth a 
sjieed which no ])rayers or threats of their indignant officers could 
check. But Unett’s troopers rode on as if notliing had happened, 
dashed like a torrent through tho ojjposing rankjs, and passed for 
some anxious minutes out of sight. Surrounded by foes and stormed 
upon by a Sikh battery, they turned about at. last, and once more 
cut their \\ay through a cloud of angry Ghorcliarhas at tho cost 
of nearly forty men killed or wounded. It was one of those 
brilliant, if bootless, feats which Englishmen are wont to re- 
member with a glow of pardonable pride. 

Bt'forc the enemy’s guns had done jilaying on tho British loft, 
White’s cavalry and Brind’s guns w'erc ordered liy Lord Gough to 
reinforce his right Here also there had been hard iiglung, checkered 
hy unforeseen disaster. Tho right attack of infantry, under Sir 
Walter Gilbert, was opened by his left or Mountain’s hrigiide. 
Advancing through heavy brushwood under a crashing lire, tho 
men of the ‘2l^th Foot showed their native comrades the wa> into 
the Sikh inlrenchments. Not without h(*avy loss did this brigade 
succeed in I’outing its opponents and storming tho batleriOb .n its 
front. Broken by tho advance through so much jungle, scattered 
in its headlong rush among the guns, outflanked and isolated h^ 
the retreat of Pennycuick's brigade, tho 50th Native Infantry was 
shivered into flying fragments by repeated onsets of tho Sikli 
cavalry. Tt^ leader mortally hurt, six oflicers killed, tliice hundred 
and sixteen men slam, w'ounded, or missing, the tw'o colours lost or 
captured, the wrecks of this regiment afterwards turned up in rear 
of Godby’s brigade Little less fearful was the loss inflicted on 
the 30th Sepoys, who got thrown into sad disorder while engaged in 
spiking the enemy’s guns. This regiment also lost one of its colours, 
but managed ultimately to bold its ground beside tho firm-paced 
warriors of the 29th Foot, two hundred of w’hom had bled or 
fallen by the way. 

Meanwhile the right brigade under Godby had been doing 
soldierly service against formidable odds. With the steadiness of 
veterans the 2nd Europeans swept forward through the thorny 
3ungle, in well kept, if not aLvays two- deep, line. On their left 
inarched the 31st and 70th Native Infantry. Under a murderous 
fire'theiM regiments pressed on towards a moro open part of tho 
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jungle, where a long line of Sikh foot and guns seemed resolute to 
meet their charge In another moment the enemy, quailing before 
that firm array of levelled bayonets, fell back behind the bushes, 
still keeping up a scattered fire. Suddenly a fresh tiro was opened 
on Godby's rear. Outflanked on both sides, w ith large bodies of 
horse and foot barring its retreat, the brigade had to fight its way 
out of the danger as it best could, with the help of Dawes’s ever- 
ready guns. The Sepoys formed square, but the 2nd Europeans, 
simply turning to the right about, marched dou n rear rank in front 
to grapple with their new assailants. A timely salvo from Da^\e.s’s 
guns cooled the courage of the Sikh horsemen, uhile a well-aimed 
A ollcy from Colonel Steel’s men sa\ed the guns at a cniical moment, 
and scattered the white-clad Sikh foot in headlong flight hack to 
fheir own line The few who lagged hehind, or still held their 
ground, 'were su ept do\Mi in one triumphant charge, and once moio 
the hngado could move forward to its propiu* front Mreloiig 
Godby’s soldiers had more than rc‘Covercd their lost ground, had 
driven their opponents evory^^hero olT the ficdd, and taken every 
gun that crossed their path All tins was accomplished after thieo 
hours’ steady fightingat a cost comparatively small , the Knropcans 
losing about seventy men out of six hundred. 13ut for the sti'ady 
front they showed throughout, and the timely movements of 
Dawes’s gunners, that loss wnmld have been far heavier. 

Dut how had this bngadc been caught as it were betw’^een two 
fires ? Unhappily the explanation was but too cIciit*. Dcd by an 
old colonel who could hardly mount his horse, the right brigade of 
cavalry, four regiments strong, got entangled in the brush'v^ ood, 
and cro'W’-dcd leftwards in front of its owm guns, and even of Steel’s 
right conf^anies. Just as the line halted to recover its trim, 
Drigadier Pope 'uas badly grounded by a Sikli trooper, one of a 
large body hanging about the front. Amidst the confusion thus 
caused in his own regiment, the Gth Deiigal Cavalry, some of 
Huish’s horse-artillerymen shouted to the squadrons before them 
to wheel aside and give their guns room to play. At the same 
moment Pope seems to have ordered his cavalry to take ground to 
their right. Of a sudden the whole line turned about, an order 
to that effect having been clearly heard by some men of tlie left 
centre regiment, the 14th Dragoons. Who gave the word “threes 
about ” has never been ascertained. As the line retired, its pace 
quickened into a gallop ; the rivalry of the horses acting in con* 
cert with the growing panic of their riders, now closely followed 
hy a few hundred derisive Ghorcharhas, drunk, it was said, with 
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hhang. Crowding together in their headlong flight, the Dragoons 
rode right throngh Christie’s and Huish’s batteries, parting the 
guns from their horses, disabling gunners, upsetting tumbrils, and 
carrying ruin and dismay far into our rear, even among the 
doolies of the wounded and the field-fnmiture of the medical 
staff. Four guns were abandoned to the foe ; the gallant Major 
Christie was cut down with many of his own and Muish’s men ; 
and but for the bushes that gave passing shelter ifiany more would 
have shared the same fate. Young Cureton, son of him who fell 
at Ramnagar, was borne away by his unmanageable horse to death 
in the hostile ranks. Major Ekins, deputy adjutant-general, per- 
ished in a fruitless effort to raHy the runaways. N’ot till Dane’s 
gunners had poured some rounds of grape into the pursuers, w'hile 
a wing of the 9th Lancers, getting clear of the flying mass, once 
more turned their faces to the battle, were the bold Chorcharhos 
daunted into a leisurely retreat. Shortly afterwards the Lancers 
and a ^^ing of il>o 6th Cavalry' did good service in aiding Lane’s 
trooii of horse- artillery to drive back a large body of horse and 
foot which threatened the extreme right of their line. Jjater yet, 
Brind’s horse- artillery galloped up from the extreme left to crown 
the discomfiture of the Sikhs on the opposite flank * 

It was already sunset when Lord Gough rode df>wn the halted 
line of his weary, war-broken, yet still victorious troops. 'riie 
Sikhs had at length been fairly beaten. Their left was know n 
to be in full retreat upon the Jhilam. Some forty of their guns 
had fallen into the victors’ hands. Pursuit in the dark w'as 
useless over such ground, even if our men had been less tirc'd 
and famished than they were. It only remained toehold tbo 
ground they had won, a mile beyond the village of Chilian wain. 
In spite of General Campbell’s counsel, his brave old Chief would 
not hear at first of falling back ever so little for the sake of get- 
ting water and protecting his rear. “ What ! leave my wounded 
to be cut up ? Never ! ” was the reply that rushed at once to his 
lips. His own opinion was strongly seconded by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, who had joined his camp in time to carry orders for 
him during the fight. But Campbell’s arguments prevailed at 
last over the bolder and more generous counsels, and the troops 
crawled back in the deepening darkness to the neighbourhood 
of Chilian wdla.f 

It was pitch dark before Gilbert’s division had taken its place in 
• Thaekwell ; Sandford ; Lawrence- Archer ; Trotter, 
t Tbackwell ; Bandford; Trotter. 
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ilio new lino. That night few regiments had anght to allay 
their hunger or to shelter them from the chilling rain which ere- 
long began falling fast and steadily. It was some honrs before 
many of the wounded m the field-hospital conld get a drop of 
■water, while the surgeons and their helpers were all too few for 
the work required of them. But lying about the deserted battle- 
field were other wounded whose sufferings no surgeon was ever to 
relieve Parties of Sikh soldiers and their camp-followers stole 
down in the darkness, carried off most of the captured guns, and 
murdered every man they found alive. Only a few who had 
strength enough to crawl under the hushes escaped the cruel 
search. Had Gough left hut a regiment or tivo of his irregular 
liorse to guard the ground so hardly won, this tw'ofold mishap 
had never been recorded, for the beaten enemy had already begun 
fo seek saf(‘ty beyond the Jhilam. Deprived of two-thirds of 
their guns, the whole Sikh army would either have had to flee at 
once across the river, or have else been driven wdth heavy slaugh- 
ter from the heights of HasuL* 

After a night of hardship, anxiety, and confusion, returning 
daylight found our troops drawm up again in fighting order, ready, 
in sjute of fhinnod numbers, long fasting, and the steady rain, to 
follow ii]i their hard-won siieeesscs of the day before. But 
White’s cavalry had hy this time discovered the unfortunate issues 
of the past night, and Gough could see for himself the long lines 
of Sikh tent.-, still crowning their old ridge, some three or four 
miles in his ow n front. St), instead of advancing, a camp was formed ; 
tents were pitched as they came up ; and most of the tired soldiers 
slept soundly tlirougli se\ oral hours of a ivet, stormy, altogether 
dismal day. Others were employed in searching for the wounded, 
in bringing in and burying the dead. The brave chaplain, !Mr. 
Whiting, w'ho on the Idth had tried to rally somo of the retreat- 
ing troopers, found heavy work upon his hands during the two or 
three cheerless days that followed after the battle. In one tent 
alone thirteen ofiicers of the 24th Foot lay dead. These were buried 
together in one grave. To another were consigned the rest of the 
i'inerlish olhcers, except Major Christie, who •was buried in the 
same grave with liis own men, in compliance with the prayer of 
their surviving comrades. In the largest trench of all lay the 
remains of about two hundred British soldiers. The victory, such 
as it was, had indeed been bought at a cruel price. In about three 
hours’ time thirty -nine officers, English and Native, fifty-three 
* ThaokwcU ; Sandford ; Trotter. 
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sergeants or havildars, five hundred and eleven privates, had 
fallen dead ; a hundred men and four sergeants -were missing, very 
few of whom returned alive ; w’hile the list of wounded came up 
to ninety-four ofiBcers, one warrant officer, ninety sergeants or 
havildars, fourteen hundred and sixty-six rank and file. Be- 
sides a loss unequalled even in the battles on the Satlaj, four 
guns and several colours remained in the enemy’s hands. Out of 
all the guns our troops had taken, twelve only had been brought 
into camp ; the rest being fated to do further mischief on a field 
fraught with far more credit to our arms. 

That Sher Singh was defeated there can bo no reasonable doubt. 
In spite of all miscarriages, our troops had driven him with heavy 
slaughter from the field of his own choosing. Thanks, in part to 
the opening fire of Horsford’s eighteen-pounders, partly also to 
the bold and skilful handling of all the lighter batteries, the Sikh 
loss must ha\e more than doubled ours. Nowhere else, save per- 
haps at Sobraon, had Gough himself seen “ so many of an enemy’s 
slam upon the same space.” Two hours more of daylight, and 
the rout of Sobraon would have been renewed upon the old battle 
ground of Porus and Alexander. As it happened, however, tho 
victory remained so incomplete that Sher Singh hardly bettered 
his opponent’s teaching on a former occasion, Avhen from tho 
heights of Easul he fired that evening a royal salute in honour of 
hia own success. To his soldiers a fight, which ended in an 
orderly retreat before a crippled foe, to the lines they had left that 
lUoming might well seem a victory, w’lien that foe was their old 
antagonist of the Satlaj campaign. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONQUEST OF THE PAN JAB. 

When the three days* rain, brought on by the cannonade of the 
13th of January, had done falling on the gloom- stricken camp. 
Lord Gough employed his soldiers in throwing up entrenchments 
and clearing aw ay the jungle in their front. A few days after the 
battle, Chatar Singh follow'od the bulk of his own troops into his 
son’s camp About the same time Ihlhi Baksh, the Sikh com- 
mandant of artillery, broiiglit himself and much useful information 
over to the British side. liord Gough, whose first thought had 
been to fall l)aok on Dingi, as nearer his true base, now resolved 
to await at ChilianwiUa the reinforcements that would soon be 
coming from Bahor, Ramnagar, and Multan Meanwhile the two 
armies lay looking at each other, strengthening their lines by the 
free use of spado and pickaxe, and exchanging rough compliments 
with each other’s outposts. Sher Singh also renewed the over- 
tures which, tw'O days after the action of Ramnagar, ho had made 
in vain. Now, ns before, Bord Halhousie declined to treat with 
“ rebels ” on belligerent terms. Chatar Singh^s prisoners, George 
Bawrence, Herbert and Bowne, who had been sent on parole into 
Gough’s camp, were bidden to tell the Sikh leaders that nothing 
short of absolute surrender would satisfy the Governor- General. 
If any harm befell their English captives, on their heads it should 
lie. 

On the 2Gth of January a grand salute from the heavy guns 
announced to our expectant soldiers the w^elcome tidings of the 
fall of Multan. As soon as this event became knowm to Sher 
Singh, he began a senes of movements towards his left, which 
Gough met by throwing up a redoubt armed with field-pieces 
beyond the right of his line. 

That the incomplete and blood-stained victory of Chilianwala 
should call forth a cry of grief, resentment, eVfen of panic-fear 
from many parts of India, will surprise no reader of these pages. 
Our countrymen in India are naturally prone to oscillate between 
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the extremes of "wild alarm and wild exultation. In many an 
Anglo-Indian journal Gough was plentifully abused for an excess 
of rashness which had imperilled our Indian [Empire, and involved 
a terrible, a causeless waste of precious lives. At his door was 
laid every blunder of that eventful day. Every story which ill- 
w'ill, idleness, or misunderstanding had started to his disparage- 
ment, was caught up, repeated, passed on with new embellishments, 
by a host of careless or unfriendly critics. In EScigland the panic 
\\ as even greater, the unfair comments yet more unfair. On all 
bides rose the cry of an empire at stake. From the old Duke of 
WeJlington down to the pettiest scribbler, rose one fierce demand 
for the displacement of Lord G/mgh by Sir Charles Napier. The 
grey-liaired hero of a dozen victories, whoso term of command 
had lately been extended to another year, was to be forthwith sot 
aside, because his last battle, begun too late in the day, had been 
marked by unwonted bloodshed, unrelieved by the glory of a 
striking success It ivas gravely reported that a shot which fell 
too near him had brought on the fight which his cooler judgement 
would have deferred. They w'ho said ‘so forgot that, being so 
near the enemy, he could not well draw back from the position ho 
had too incautiously taken up. They forgot, or failed to see, that 
for the w'orst disasters of that bloody field some of his captains 
were alone to blame ; that Gough could hardly be lield answ'crable 
for the advance of infantry with unloaded muskets,* or for tho 
sudden retreat of four good cavalry regiments before a few 
hundred Ghorcharlias, half-dazed wnth their favourite drug. 

Much was said about the folly of throwing good troops into so 
dense a jungle, as if Lord Gough had brought tho enemy to bay on 
ground of his own selecting, or as if fighting in a jungle must 
needs prove more favourable to the defence alone. Undoubtedly 
the field w'as better suited to irregular horsemen than to regular 
dragoons. But the noble 3rd Dragoons made no more account of 
wooded than of open country ; nor was it Gough’s fault if some 
of his native cavalry feared to try their sabres against tho sharp 
cutting Sikh talwar, or if Pope’s brigade under aw kward handling 
threw the right of his line into utter confusion, and brought 
Gilbert’s division into serious danger. In the field of war 

* Two days after the battle, the present writer met two or three men of the CUt 
Queen *8, who declared that they also had been ordered to advance witliont dno}; 

** Bat we didn’t min d the order,” they said ; ** we kept op a steady file fire and so 
carried overytbing before as ” By firing steadily and keeping a firm front the 2nd 
Boropeaiis saved themselves from terrible losses. 
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the best laid plans of tho most cunning strategist may bo 
baffled by the tactical blunders of those who carry them into 
effect. Lord Gough was neither a bad strategist nor, in spite of 
his Irish blood, a mere hot-hoaded lender of a charge in line. It 
was impossible for any one commander to overlook the movements 
of all his troops on a field where one regiment knew nothing of 
what was happening on its own flank. That Gough’s ignorance of 
tho enemy’s true whereabouts drew him too far in front of Dingi 
on tho 13th, and thus compelled him to accept tho enemy’s 
challenge at a late hour of a day too soon, as indeed a misfor- 
tune for which his own rashness must share the blame with tho 
incflu'iency of his scouting department. Nor can ho bo acquitted 
of a serious oversight in leaving the battlefield unguarded during 
the night by at least a few squadrons of irregular horse. Jlut his 
own feeling of thorough competence to beat Slier Singh was justi- 
fied not only by the brilliant deeds of some of his batteries and 
brigades, but still more by tho after admissions of the Sikhs them- 
selves, touching the heaviness of their losses, and by tho actual 
retreat that night of Sher Singh >\ith half his army across tho 
Jhilam. 

In the Chief's camp, however, tho unfriendly critics were not 
many. After the first few days of gloom and wet weather the 
spirits of Ins troops regained their foi'mcr buoyancy. If they 
sometimes grninbled at tho forced inaction, at the need for 
intrenolnng themselves against, a beaten foe, the^ often talked 
good humouredly about the past, or turned 'with cheery confidence 
to the future. With unshaken pride in their old Icadei, who, if 
he sometimes “ i)ut his foot in it,” was pi’etty sure to get it out 
again, they counted on taking speedy and full revenge for the 
mishaps and the “ butcher’s bill '’ of ChilianwiUa. Nor was their 
trust to prove misplaced now". Hardly had the first news of tho 
battle on the 13th of January begun to set all England aghast, 
when Lord Gough Avon the decisive, the well-nigh bloodless 
victory of Gujarat. On tho 11th of February the Sikh army 
drew out in front of its own lines, as if challenging the English 
to another fight. Next morning the Sikh tents had vanished 
from tho heights of Rasul. A scouting party under General 
Gilbert soon brought back Avord that the Sikh intrenchments had 
been abandoned. Sher Singh, in fact, had stolen a march npou 
his opponents. On the night of the 11th his main body had 
quietly moved off, bag and baggage, towards the Puran Pass, com- 
manding tho road from Ramnagar to the to'vm of Jhilam. On 
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the 13th. the whole Sikh army again marched unmolestCKl, undis- 
covered, round our right flank and roar towards the CMiinab 
at Wazirabad. With a sudden boldness that nearly gained its 
end, iSher Singh sought to throw himself across that river and 
even fo swoop down upon Lahor while the English wore jet 
wondering which way he had gone 

Want o£ provisions, fho difh<*nlty of gefting away from Rasiii 
in Iho event of its being turned by the enemy, Uio hope of intcr- 
eojitmg the Multan columns in detail, the chaneo of overpowering 
the weak garrison of Eahdr, were all likely reasons for abandon- 
ing a post whose* great strength might ha\e made its capture a 
tough business even for the l^ravest tioops. Some persons ei eri 
predicted that, if Sher Singh once got across the Chiiiiib, lie 
w'ould attempt by forced marches to reach Delhi , the sack thereof 
being held out to Ins troops as a rich reN\ard for all jierils 
encountered by the 'way 

On the 14th of February Cl oiigh learned for certain that Sher 
Singh had halted his army about Gujarat, a fair-sized to>vn near 
the right hank of the CMiin.ib, a Irttle above the foials of 
Wazirabad. The Sikhs "were encamped on ground mumurablo 111 
their eyes for battles won by the Khiilsa in former days. Their 
attempt to cross the riv'cr w’as happily forestalled by the rei*ent 
rains and by the timely despatch ol a small brigade from Ram- 
nagar, w’here General Wlnsli with a Jicngal division was already 
encamped on his way to reinforce Lord CJough. At Lahdr ilself 
the new commandant, Brigadier Godby, was taking all soldierly 
precautions against possible attack ; w hile Markham’s brigade 
kept w'atch over the fords around R.amnagar 

Meanwhile, in Gough’s camp all hearts were beating strongly 
Avith exultant hopes. His soldiers felt, as Cromwell did on a like 
occasion, that the Lord had delivered the enemy into their hands. 
A difficulty about baggage camels baulked Gough’s attempt to 
leave Chilianwala on the 14th. Next morning, however, the army 
made a long hot march back to their old camping-ground at 
Lasiiri, which commanded the roads to Ramnagar and Wazirab.-ld. 
Two short marches in the next two days brought them to Kiinja, 
about six miles from Gujarat. Here they were joined by two of 
Hervey’s regiments from Multan. Another march of four miles 
or so was followed on the 19th by a day’s halt, during w'hich 
Brigadier Dnndas came into camp with two fine English regiment.^, 
hurried on at the last by a peremptory command from Lord- 
Gough. On the 20th the whole of General Whish’s division, 
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inclading Markham’s brigade, fell into line with the main army 
about Shadiwal, three miles from the camp of Sher Singh, which 
lay crescentwise in front of Gujarat ; its right flank and front 
covered by a deep but dry nnllahj the D\Mira, which wound down 
towards Shadiwal , its left by a deep but narrow stream flowing 
into the Cliinab, along our right, from the eastern side of the 
town.* 

It w'QS a cool bright morning, the larks singing blithely in mid- 
air, ^\heii the llntish line, about twenty-three thousand strong, 
w’lth ninety guns, of w’hieh eighteen were hoavj", marched forward 
in columns of brigade at deploying distance over a fair expanse 
of level country green w’lth young corn. The w'lnding llwara 
cut the ad\ancing host in tv\o; Gough himself leading his right 
w'ing against the enemy’s centre, so as to enable his own left under 
Thackwell to cross the tutllah as it bent along Thackw ell’s front, 
and double the Sikh right back upon the part which he himself 
aimed at breaking. Along the right of the 7iaUali marched the 
heavy batteries of Day and Uorsford, drawn half by elephants, 
half by bullocks. Next on the right strode Gilbert’s infantry of 
the left, or ^fountain’s, and the right, now' Penny’s brigade, flanked 
by Dawes’s battery and Fordyco’s nme-pounder troop Further to 
the right came the first or Itervey’s brigade of General Whish’s 
til vision *, the second under Maikhain being held back a few 
hundred yards in the r*glit rear. With these brigades mo\ cd 
Anderson’s and Mackenzie’s six-pounder troops. The cavalry 
brigades of Hearsey and liockw'uod, aided by Warner’s troop of 
horse-artillery, guarded the extreme right; Dane’s and Kinleside’s 
batteries under Colonel Bnnd bringing up the rear. Left of the 
Dwara marched Campbell’s brigades of foot, under McLeod and 
Carnegie, flanked by Ludlow' ’s and Robertson’s nine-pounders. 
On their left moved the four regiments of Brigadier Dundas, with 
the bix-pouiider troops of Blood and Turnbull ; their left flank 
f’overed by White’s cavalry brigade and the horse-artillery of 
Duncan and Huish. A few regiments of horse and foot, with the 
Bombay light field-batteries, guarded the baggage in the rear. 

After marching about two miles “ with the precision ” — says 
Gough — “ of a parade movement,” the infantry halted to form 
line, the skirmishers and light batteries went to the front, and the 
cighteen-poundera prepared to return the fire now opened from 

* Thackwell ; Sandford ; Trotter ; Official Despatches. Gough's right rested on 
the Chindb. 
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batteries a thousand yards off. Lord Gough had for once resolved 
to give his powerful artillery fair play. While his infantry lay 
down in ordered line, the British batteries, light and heavy, moved 
forw ard to their posts in front, taking fresh ground from time to 
time, as eircumstances led them on. For two hours and a half 
the roar of battling guns rent the smoke-laden air. Manfully, 
w ith amazing steadiness, did the Sikh gunners fight their sixty 
pieces of cannon, in truth of aim nearly equalling, in quickness 
of fire surpassing, the renowned artillerymen of Bengal and 
Bomba}’.* But the advantage in numbers and weight of metal 
lay V ith Lord Gough, and that advantage he would not be tempted 
to throw away w ith many hours of daylight to befriend him. As 
the long British line crept forward, the fire on both sides still 
raged with unflagging fury. Again the infantry lay down to 
avoid the deadly hail of grape and round shot which fell thick 
among the batteries engaged in front. Fordyce’s troop, pushed 
some way before the rest, had to fall back twice for fresh horses, 
ammunition, and even men. Anderson's gunners were roughly 
liandled, and their brave commander lost his life. On the left 
centre Robertson's and Tiudlow’s batteries poured in a cruelly 
raking fire on bodies of Sikh foot sheltering beneath the banks of 
the Dwara. A like manoeuvre was accomplished by Lane and 
Kinlcside against some batteries on the Sikh left. Meanwhile our 
heavy guns kept moving forward from point to point with an 
c.ise and quickness w’onderful to behold. Every shot from those 
cjghteen-poundcrs seemed to tell. Every minute the inevitable 
end drew nearer as men and horses fell fast in bloody heaps amidr 
shattered tumbnls and disabled guns. 

Still the Sikhs fought on with the hardihood of men more used 
to conquer than to yield. If the guns they loved w'cre fast failing 
them, the fiow'er of their 50,000 troops, the old Khalsa infantry, 
and the well-trained Bannu regiments, remained comparatively 
unbroken. Clouds of Sikh horse on either flank still forced their 
opponents to keep good w’atch against their efforts to pass round 
our line. Time after time their manoeuvres on Gough’s right 
were spoiled b}’ the fire of Warner’s guns and the quick counter- 
movements of Hearsay’s and Lockwood’s horse. Once a stray 
party of Ghorcharhas, getting round the British rear, made a bold 
and desperate dash at the place where Gough himself was posted 

* The Sikh gannen fired about three shots to oar two, stopping the rents with 
sandbags instead of thumbs. Their round shot of hsmmercd iron were heavier and 
travelled farther than onr east-iron balls of the same nominal calibre. 
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beside some of the heavy guns. But a timely charge by his 
escort, under Lieutenant Stannus, ended almost in the annihila- 
tion of that daring band. On tho British left Duncan’s and 
Huish’s gunners kept up a spirited fire on the Sikh and Afghan 
cavalry swarming in their fi*ont. Some 1,800 Afghan horse, led 
by Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mohammad, persisted in trying to 
turn Thackwell’s flank. But a brilliant charge of Malcolm’s 
Sind horse, supported by the 0th Lancers, scattered tho assailants 
with heavy loss, and a general advance of the cavalry and guns 
on that side completed tho overthrow of the Sikh right. 

During the height of the cannonade the British infantry, skir- 
mibhers excepted, had not fired a shot. But at length, from a 
good-sized village- called Kalrah, lino yards in front of Penny's 
brigade, a hea^ y matchlock-fire was opened on a partj' of foot 
ordered up to take possession of what had seemed an emjity post 
It proved in fact the key of tho Sikh position. Flanked in rear 
by Sikh batteries, tins village vaa guarded by a deep iiool in 
front, while tw’o regiments of picked troops stood within its loop- 
holed walls. Against this now obstacle the 2nd Kurojieans, sup- 
ported by tho 31 st and 7oth Sepoys, moved forw’ard as steadily as 
on parade. A shattering fire from the village and the battery be- 
yond laid many a brave man low'. But nothing could stay tho 
onset of Steel’s resolute warriors In a few' minutes the left 
wing had cleared the village of all living defenders, who it‘11 by 
scores in every corner, or were shot down in inid-flight by tho 
cora])anieH waiting for them outside. Ko quarter was asked or 
giveli, for the victors thought only of their w'ouiided comrades 
massacred on the field of Chilianw ala ^Meanwhile, the right W'lng 
of this regiment had lam dowm in halted lino to avoid the storms 
of grapeshot poured in from a battery 200 yards off. For some 
anxious minutes the 2nd Europeans felt tho full fury of a firo 
which Ford^ce’s gunners, once more withdrawn in quest of ammu- 
nition, could not return. Erelong, however, tho missing troop 
galloped up to their rescue. After a few well-delivered rounds 
from their guns, the enemy’s firo slackened and then ceased. By 
that time the 31st and 7Uth Sepoys had marched up to their 
appointed places, and presently the long line of Sikh horse and 
foot in their front wavered and broke into retreating masses as 
tho whole British army swept onw'ards over a breadth of five 
miles to finish that morning’s work. 

Little less brilliant had been the advance of Hervey’s brigade 
against the smaller village of Chota Elalrab ; the 10th Foot add- 
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ing ono more snccesshil charge to the foats elsewhere achieved 
under the able leading of Colonel Franks. After that, little more 
was left for the infantry to do. The great Sikh army, at least 
50,000 strong,* was turned in evor-quickening flight from the 
field of its oiMi choosing, the last it was ever fated to dispute 
w’lth ail English foe. Huge was the litter of guns, tumbrils, 
ammunition, stores, cattle, camp- furniture, with Sikhs dead or 
w'oniidcd, that strewed the way of the pursuers ioL' several miles. 
Wlien the infantry halted beyond (tujarat, the cavalry and horso- 
nrtillcry carried on the chase from either flank ; following up their 
prey with murderous keenness, sweeping the masses down with 
grape, scattering them \^ith frequent charges, and liearingoff then* 
few’^ remaining f.-uiis. When the horse-artillery p^avo in, the 
cavalry kept u]) the chase alone, never drawing rein for fourteen 
miles, and sabring or shooting down horse and foot at eveiy” turn. 
Nothing hut an express command from Gough prevented Thack- 
wcll from passing the night on the ground where ho had halted in 
the hope of renewing the chase on the morrow. t 

Before sunset of February 21, fifty-six”giins, vith a groat many 
tumbrils, standards, piles of ammunition, and the whole standing 
camp by the Banl-Dari, a park on the left of Gujarat, had fallen 
into the vicfors’ liands. Within the town itself some hundreds of 
Sikhs were taken prisoners Of the whole Sikh loss in men no 
reckoning was ever taken, bnt the dead alone must have amounted 
to several thousands. Many hundreds of the bravo Sikh gunners 
iell beside their guns. More than 200 bodies wmro afterwards 
found in the village of Kalrah alone. So dreadful had been tile 
British fire that every ball, said the Sikhs themselves, had found 
a Singli. On our own side this crowning victory had cost no 
more than 0(> slam and 711 wounded. Among the dead wmre only 
(> officers and as ijiany sergeants, w^hile 3S officers and 40 sergeants 
or havildars w^ere more or less hurt Ono division of infantry, 
that of Campbell, never fired a shot. More than half the entire 
loss fell to the share of Penny’s brigade and Fordyce’s troop ol 
horse-artillery, while the returns for Hervey’s brigade, including 
the troops of Anderson and Mackenzie, showed a total of 200.+ 
Such was the issue of a fight which, according to Sikh predic- 
tions, w'as to have ended far otherwise, A few days before the 
battle Sher Singh had taken Major George Lawrence up to the 

* Lord Gough’s eatimato was 60,000, but that was probably above the mark, 
i* Thackweil ; Saudford ; Trotter ; OflScial Despatches. 
t Oat of a total strength of aboat 550 the 2nd Europeans lost 152. 
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roof of a house in Gujarat. Pointing to the splendid army drawn 
out on the plain beyond, he asked his prisoner what chance our 
troops could hope for against the onset of so superb a force. “ Two 
hundred thousand such as these,” was the ready answer, “'will 
avail you nothing in the day of battle against our troops ” On 
another occasion the Sikh leader expressed his surprise that the 
enemy did not make more use of their splendid artillery, instead 
of trusting so much to their infantry, of whom his soldiers bad 
far less fear,* Now^, how’-ever, Slier Singh had played his last 
stake and lost everything save honour. The veiy' thing 'ivliich he 
had most dreaded, Gough had done at last Had ThackwelTs 
csavalry been free to bivouac -w'here thej' lialted, their advance on 
the morrow might have forestalled the blow delivered some 
days later by Sir Walter Gilbert. As things w'ero, however, the 
hunt w’as followed up with a success that atoned for all mistakes. 
Karly on tho 22nd, w'hile Campbeirs infantry and Bradford’s 
horse prepared to scour tho country towards Bimbar in the north, 
and towards tho hills on tho west of Gujarat, Gilbert himself 
marched ofE with a picked force of all arms, about 8,000 strong, 
along the road that led to the Jhilam through the Puriln Pass In 
three days his sturdy soldiers had made their w^ay by double 
marches, in bad w'eather, over much rough ground, to the banks of 
the swuft-flowing Jhilam, the “storied ilydaspes ” of lloratian 
Bong.'t Across tho river, at Naurangabad, they could bcl- the 
wrecks of Sher Singh’s army, with nine or ten guns, ready, as it 
seemed, to dispute their passage. But tho sight of his pursuers 
and ihe approach of Steinbaoh’s Kashmiris tow^ards his flank, 
hastened the Sikh leader's retreat from his strong position on tho 
banks of a broad, deep, many-branching stream. By February 27 
ihe “ Flying General,*' renowmed of yore for many ieats of horse- 
manship, had led his cavalry tow'ards Khotas in hot chase of a 
nimble foe. His infantry followed as well as they could 

On tho 2nd of March Penny’s brigade had passed out of the 
hills where frowned tho stately, picturesque fortress of Khotas. 
From this time parties of Sikhs began coming in almost daily, 
w hile their leaders sought to ascertain the exact meaning of Lord 
Balhousie’s demands for an unconditional surrender.^ On again 
through the long winding gorges of the Bakriala Pass hurried the 
“ Flying General ” wdth his mounted troops, closely followed by 
Penny’s brigade. On the 8th Sher Singh, most of wrhose prisoners 
* G. lAwrenoe. + “Qocb loca fabaloeus Lambit Hydaspes.’* 

X Sir G. Lawrence. 
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had been given np two days before, came himself into Gilbert's 
camp to treat for his own surrender. Two days later, many 
hundreds of Kanh Singh's followers laid down their arms before the 
iaroops encamped by the old Buddhist tope of Maniky&la. Many an 
English heart ached in sympathy with the grief of many a long- 
bearded Khalsa warrior, as each in turn stood wistful, wavering, 
before the pile of swords, matchlocks, shields, spears and camel- 
guns, on which his own arms would next be thrown. Having 
parted at length with his dearest ti*ea8ureB, such an one would turn 
slow’ly away, unmindful of the proffered rupee to which he was 
entitled ; and muttering with tearful eyes, “ My w^ork is done 
now,*’ w'ander off to his own home * 

At Hurmak, on Ihe 11th and two following days, thousands of 
Sikhs came trooping in to lay down their arms and give up their can- 
non. Among the latter were three of the guns lost by our men at 
Chilian wala ; the fourth having been recovered on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary. Great was the joy of the English gunners at this event. 
Hero also many of the Sikh Sardars made their submission, while 
Sher Singh went away to wnn the rest over to a like frame of 
mind in their camp on the uplands of Rawal-Pmdi. Thither on 
the 14th marched General Gilbert. The sight of his troops de- 
termined the still reluctant chiefs. It had been a critical moment 
when Sher and Chatar Singh, with Major Lawrence between them, 
walked for the last time along the ranks of an army still number- 
ing twelve thousand men, who, chafing under their reverses, waxed 
loud in abuse of the leaders w^ho, they declared, had sold them 
to the Farangi. Resistance to their fate, however, seemed hope- 
less, now that their chiefs had become of one mind. In the presence 
of Gilbert’s chief officers the Sikh Sarddrs yielded up their 
swords, their follow'ers moodily laying or flinging down their arms 
at the place appointed. The great Sikh army w'as now no more. 
Gilbert’s steady pursuit had gathered up the harvest left un- 
reaped by the victors of Gujarat. Forty-one guns, a gr^t many 
camel-pieces, and more than sixteen thousand stand of arms pro- 
claimed the fulness of a triumph which, next to Gilbert and his 
tireless soldiers, was owing partly to Colonel Steinbach’s tardy 
support, and still more to the boldness with which Major James 

* kfim bogajd.” The touching words spoken by Othello (Act III. 

Seene 8), “ O now for ever farewell the tranquil mind *' — down to ** Othello’s oeenpa- 
tion’s gone ” — afford a perfect parallel to the feelings and the very words of these 
poor fellows, noble otoh in defeat. 
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Abbott held bis Miisalman levies together in the hills behind 
Sher Singh.* 

Gilbert’s work was not quite over yet. In his General Order 
of the 1st of March Lord Dalhousie had avowed his purpose of 
carrying on the war “ to the entire defeat and dispersion of all 
who are in arms against us, w'hether Sikhs or Afghans.” Start- 
ing on the liith from Ruwal-Pindi, Sir Walter hurried on after 
the flying Afghans with a speed that brought him in two days to 
Atak on the Indus, just in time to behold the enemy employed in 
burning the bridge of boats. A few rounds from Fordyce’s guns 
prevented the Afghans from finishing their work. A few hours 
later came up the llengal infantry, after a forced march of fifty-six 
miles in thirty-four hours, halts included. Halting next day to 
repair the bridge,* Gilbert on the ll>th led his worn horses and 
footsore men through the windings of the Ohidar-Galli in quest of 
the prey w'hich escaped him only by headlong flight into tlie stony 
'Wilds of the Khaibar. Knocking fi\e marches into three, his 
llengal troops reached Pesh«*iwar on tlie 21st, halting in sight of 
the yet smoking rums of the JJritish Residency and tlio Sikh can- 
tonments outside the city. But for the necessary delay in crossing 
Ihe rock-bound Indus, the piey so closely hunted might have been 
caught at last. Tf the Afndis of the hills had only let themselves 
bo bribed into closing the Khaibar, as the men of Pesha'v\ar had 
cdosed their gates against the flying Afghans, very few of Akram 
Khan’s liand would have returned to Kabul. As it was, some 
thousands of Dost Mohammad’s best troops had fled like frightened 
deer back into their own hills, after a hunt of tw’cnty-sevon da^ s 
through a wild and difficult country, fun'owed by ravines and rivers, 
or blocked by rugged mountain ranges through which the hunters 
sometimes had to hew out their slow w'ay. And as if to enhance 
the value of this brilliant lesson in the art of hunting dou n a beaten 
foe, Gilbert’s troops had been exposed to few other hardships than 
the making of forc 9 d marches over rough ground, in stormy 
weather or beneath a broiling sun. Their food, their tents, their 
baggage, the proverbial stumbling-blocks of Easteni warfare, very 
seldom lagged far behind ; no matter how' long the march or how 
rough the road. 

The last ai’med foe thus driven from the field, Lord Dalhousie 
lost not a moment in setting men’s minds at rest concerning the 
future of the Panjab. On the 30th of March he issued from his 
camp at Firdzpur the proclamation which announced to all India 
* Sandford ; Sir G. Lawrence ; Trotter. 
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tte final overthrow of Sikh rule throughout the land of the Five 
Rivers. In breach of Lord Hardmge’s merciful treaty, the Sikh 
people and most of their chiefs had crowned all their lighter 
ofEences by murdering or imprisoning British officers, rising against 
the rule of their own accepting, and waging “ a fierce and bloody 
war for the proclaimed purpose of destroying the British and their 
power.” As bound to provide for its own safety and to guard the 
interests of its own subjects, the Government of Inj^ia was now re- 
solved “ on the entire subjection of a pcjople whom their own govern- 
ment has long been unable to control, and w^hom no punishment can 
deter fi*om violence, no acts of friendship conciliate to peace.’* The 
dethroned Mahanija would be trqjal^tl with all respect and honour ; 
the better behaved chiefs would retain their rnnk and property, 
'while the lands and property of all who had risen against us would 
be confiscated to the State Every man of w'hatever creed w'ould bo 
allow'cd the free exercise of lus religion, checked only by a just 
regard for the i iglits of his neighbours. Every strong place not held 
by British troojis would be utterly dismantled. Lastly, the people 
w’ere warned to submit themselves to a government mild enough 
towards the well-behaved, but very stern at need to the disaffected. 

Such was the bui then of a manifesto w Inch left our own country- 
men little room for cavilling at the justice of a measure whoso ex- 
pediency w^as to be proved beyond question by after events. In 
one of those clear, exhaustive minutes for which Lalhousie was to 
::ain a special renown, the whole case of the late war and his 
icasuns for annexing the Panjabw'ere set fiirthfor the information 
of the Secret Committee at the India House. A stronger defence* 
of til© annexation, as viewed from the standpoint of a statesman 
rather than a moralist, it would be hard to conceive. The 
Governor- General did but re-echo the general voice of his country- 
men, and perhaps of the civilized world, when ho spoke of Sikh 
turbulence as leaving him no choice between a thorough conquest 
and perpetual war. After crushing a foe who had “ twice already 
rudely shaken our power in India,” the natives of India would at once 
suspect us of having been worsted in the struggle if we agreed to 
any compromise, if we shrank from a full assertion of our un- 
donbted right to deprive that foe of all power to annoy us in tho 
future. The least show of weakness before our Indian subjects 
^ and allies would embolden them, unfriendly at heart as they 
mostly are, to plot against our rule ; some day perhaps to fight ns 
“ on other fields than those of the Panjab.’* Events had proved the 
ntter futility of onr attempts to establish a strong friendly power 
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between the Afghans and the British frontier, while the conjunc- 
tion of Sikh and Afghan arms had been “ a direct appeal to Mo- 
hammadan India.” For the safety of our Indian Empire it had 
now become absolutely needful to extend our frontier to the 
Sulaiman Hills. 

As for the little Maharaja, neither justice nor precedent could 
exempt him from his share of the penalty incurred by the sins of 
his unruly people. No feeling of misplaced and mistimed com- 
passion for the fate of a child ” might turn the Governor-General 
aside from fulfilling a duty owed to the millions under his charge. 
The Sikhs themselves were few in number as compared with the 
peaceful population of the Panjab. However restless at the first, 
they would soon bo tamed into due submission under a process 
similar to that which had wrought so happy a change among the 
Rohillas in Rohilkhand. As to the financial side of the question, 
Dalhousio was sure that in due time the Pan3ab would prove “ not 
only a secure, but also a profitable possession.” Its revenues, 
already large, would be increased by the forfeiture of so many 
jaiyirsy by the union of Multan w'lth the other provinces, and by 
turning to good account the water-power of its many rivers, the 
general fruitfulness of its light loamy soil.* 

Meanwhile at Labor the doom thus pronounced against the 
dynasty of Ranjit Singh had been duly carried into effect by means 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, once more Resident, and of Mr Henry Elliot, 
the Govemor-GeneraVs Foreign Secretary. At a c-oriference held 
by the latter on the 28 th of March, Tej Singh and Dinanath, the 
leading members of the Labor Council, discussed the terms which 
sot up the East India Company in the room of Dhulip Singh. 
Yielding with a show of natural reluctance to their fate, they 
affixed their seals to the unwelcome document The reading of 
the proclamation took place the next day. On his throne in the 
audience hall sat for the last time the boy-king, then in his twelfth 
year. Englishmen and natives lined the walls on either side. 
The British envoys took their seats among the Council. Amidst 
a deep silence the fetal edict was read aloud in English, Persian, 
and Hindustani. By silence also was the reading followed, 
the Rajah Dinandth alone remarking that the decree of the 
Governor- General, however hard upon Dhulip Singh, must 
be obeyed. The paper of conditions, already accepted by the 
young king’s chief ministers, was then handed by Rajah Tej Singh 
to his erewhile master, who forthwith signed for himself 

* Pasjdb Blae-book. 
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and bis heirs all further claim to the royalties of Ran jit Sing^h. 
Then Mr. Rlliot took his leave» and as ho passed away from tho 
palace the Rng^lish colours flowed out from the ramparts of tho 
citadel, w’hile the booming of guns in their honour proclaimed to 
all within that crowded city that the power and glory of tho 
Khalsa had been utterly eclipsed at last by the fulhrisen sun of 
British supremacy * 

Under this agreement, ratified a few days later by the Governor- 
General, Dhulip Singh had yielded up his right to all tlio 
dignities, realms, crown-lands, and other property of his royal 
father, in exchange for a pension of fifty thousand a year and free 
leave to dwell anywhere in British territory outside the Panjab, 
with his old friends about him, and with no stint of the honours 
usually paid to dethroned princes by the servants of tho Kast 
India Company. y Out of the spoil thus won for the India House 
Lord Dalhousie set aside for tho Queen of England one large and 
costly diamond, the famous Koh-i-Nur or Hill of Light, who.so 
fabled gleams had decked the turbans or thrones of successive kings 
and conquerors reigning at Kabul, Delhi, liahor, Ispahan, from tho 
day when a king of Malwa first yielded it up to a Pathan sovereign 
of the house that Babar supplanted, down to tho day when 
Hanjit Singh bought it for a mere trifle from his helpless prisoner- 
guest, Shah Shuja. the last of the Durani line of Ahmad Shah. 
A donation of six months’ batta, only half as much as Hardingo 
had granted to the victors of Firozshahr and Sobraon, was all 
that the Court of Directors tardily bestowed upon Gough's 
victorious soldiers, many months after the close of a long 
campaign crowned by the conquest of a powerful kingdom and 
the capture of a booty valued at several millions. In the same 
grudging spirit did the Court at first award a medal wuth one 
clasp for Gujarat only, until Lord Gough’s earnest remonstrances 
wrung from it a clasp for Chilianwala also, and a third for Multan. 

In taking upon himself to annex the Pan jdb without special orders 
from England, Lord Dalhousie merely forestalled the common 
verdict of his countrymen at home. The usual honours were freely 
awarded by Parliament and the Crown to all concerned in bring- 
ing about so memorable an issue. The thanks voted by both 
Houses to the victors of Multan and Gujarat were emphasized by 

* Arnold; Trotter. 

‘t’ The ffilrh GoTemment had never paid one rupee of iti proxuLsed subsidj, and 
its defatr to India exeeeded fifty lakhs. Therefore Dalhousie confiscated all the 
Crown properly. 
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the special praise whicli the Duke of Wellington and Sir John 
Hobhouse bestowed on Edwardes, Abbott, Lake, and other of the 
younger men whose deeds had filled their countrymen with just 
pride. On the same day, the 5th of April, a like vote of thanks 
was carried, with only one aissentient, by the assembled owners of 
East India stock. The Earl of Dalhousie was made a Marquis 
and Lord Gough a Viscount. The critics of Chilianwala ceased 
from reviling the bravo old Irishman who had since so utterly 
crushed the Sikhs at Gujarat. Gilbert and Thackwdll obtained 
the Grand Cross of the Bath; Campbell, Choape, and Wheeler 
became Knights Commanders, and others of Gough’s captains 
were made Companions of the same Order. By an act of tardy 
justice Gilbert was afterwards made a Baronet , but General 
Whish, the conqueror of Multan, gained no higher mark of dis- 
tinction than Campbell or Cheape, while Brigadier Tennant, who 
commanded the artillery that mainly won Gujarat, had to con- 
tent himself with the reward conferred on any brigadier of 
foot. The gallant Edwardes won his brevet-majority and the 
dignity of a C.B. ; Lake, Taylor, and Herbert received their 
meed of public recognition; but James Abbott, who had held 
his lonely post at Nara through months of extreme peril, came 
in for no other honour than that awarded to officers of the 
general staff. 

Nor did Lord Dalhousie overlook the services rendered by his 
allies. Colonel Cortlandt was taken into the British service, 
without any retrenchment of his good Sikh pay. The faithful 
ruler of Bhawalpur received a yearly allowance of ten thousand 
pounds, besides recovering the costs incurred by him during the 
campaign. Eight of Edwardes’s best officers were pensioned by 
the same liberal hand, and two thousand of his best troops w’ero 
brought upon the rolls of the Indian army. Kor was the loyal 
Shaikh Imam-ud-din left unrewarded for the help famished by his 
troops, first to the army before Multan, and afterwards to Gilbert 
during his pursuit of Sher Singh. 

But how fared the leaders in the late revolt ? After the sur- 
render at R^wal-Pindi the grey-haired Chatar Singh, with his two 
sons, Sher and Autar Singh, had to appear in person before Lord 
Gough at W azirdbdd. Passed on thence to Lahdr, they heard on 
the 7th of April the decree which, stripping them of their landed 
fiefs, granted them enough to live upon in the retirement of their 
native village, Attiri. They were further bidden to yield up aH 
their arms, to dismiss their followers, and never, on pain of fresh 
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penalties, to ride more than three or four miloB beyond their fotare 
home. This was not a very generous way of treating a brave 
though greatly erring foe. 

The other chiefs of less note were sent on like conditions to their 
several homes. Later in the year 1849 this limited freedom had 
in many cases to be exchanged for closer confinement. On the 1st 
of October Sher Singh’s party, that of Ldl Singh in Amritsar and 
of Hakim Rai at SiAlkot, were all three suddenly arrested by 
British offi^rs and carried ojEE to Lah6r in requital for some new 
plot woven against the peace of the Pan jab. Under the watch of 
European sentries and the ward of European officers, first in the 
citadel of Ijahiir, afterwards in Fort William, the captive nobles 
were doomed for several years to regret the folly which led them 
to break their word of honour in a vain attempt to undo the con- 
sequences of Gujarat.* 

With the fate reserved for the arch-rebel, Mulraj, no fault can 
fairly be found. On the Slst of May, 1849, he was brought to 
trial before a special court, of which Mr. Charles Mansel of the 
Bengal Civil Service was President, with Mr. Robert Montgomery 
and Brigadier Penny for his fellow- judges. The prisoner was 
arraigned on thi-ee charges, for aiding in the murder of Agnew 
and Anderson, as accessory before and as accessory after the fact. 
By the close of the trial on the 22nd of June the court had sat in 
all for fourteen days, and listened to the jarring, the perplexing 
statements of eleven witnesses for the prosecution and nine for the 
uefence. At the last day’s sitting Mulraj shook his head in silent 
protest as the finding of the court on each charge in turn was ‘ 
read aloud. On each in turn ho was declared guilty ; but it re- 
mained with the Governor- General to consider the Court’s appeal 
for mercy on account of circumstances which might seem to 
palliate the prisoner’s guilt. As the possible sport of those cir- 
cumstances, as one misled perhaps by his unbelief in English 
clemency and love of fairplay, by a slavish fear of the taunts and 
threats of ambitious kinsfolk and fanatic followers, Mulraj was 
in due time to receive a fair measure of that mercy which his 
cowardice, if nothing worse, had withheld from the innocent 
victims of a plot brewed before his own eyes. On the 31st of 
July the faint-hearted son of Sawan Mai was called up before the 
Court, to hear the Governor- General’s award, to learn that his 
lawful sentence had been commuted to close imprisonment for 
life. Instead of the death already inflicted on the miscreant 

* Trotter. 
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Gujar Sin^li, he was allowed to dra" on the short remainder 
of his life in a stale of bondage hardly preferable to death 
itself. 

With the conquest of the Panj;ib ended the series of Indian 
wars which sjirang directly or indirectly out of the w^anton in- 
vasion of Afghanistan by Lord Auckland in 1S38. What Ran jit 
Singh himselt had once predicted, as he looked at a map of India 
in which the Company’s possessions were coloure^ red, had 
virtually come to yiass within ton \ ears of his own death. In 
little more than ninety ^^ears from the battle of Plassy all India 
from the Khaihar to Cape Comorin had become red,” for not one 
of the Native I’rinces \Mthin its borders but paid some form of 
tribute to the Paramount Power whose agents swayed the policy 
of every N.iiive Court from TravanktSr to Srinagar, from Lucknow 
to 1 Iaidarti))iicl. The last seven years had w itnessed the overthrow 
of three ])Owerful native armies, the capture of many hundred 
guns, and the subjection of two large kingdoms to our direct rule. 
By the latest and th(» most momentous of these new conquests 
British India w as extended on theiiortli-w cst toits natural boundaries 
along the Sulalnian Hills, while its northern frontier wound along- 
side the mountain barriers of Kashmir About l2r>0 miles broad 
at its widest part and 4r»0 long from north to south, the Panjab 
of those days enclosed w'lthin its triangular outlines an area of 
80,0UU square miles, peopled by nine or ten million souls of 
diverse raci'S, castes, and creeds. The great bulk of these w'ere 

oh am mad an s, mainly of Hindu descent, some even of the nobler 
Hindu castes Jn the central plains the Sikhs and Jats, along 
the Indus and the western marshes the Pathan, Biluchi, and 
^loghal tribes abound The Hindu Gujars, who gave their name 
to Gujarat and Gu^ranwala, tend their herds on the wild uplands 
or amidst broad belts of sandy scrub, and share with Jilts and 
other tribes in the labours of the plough and spade. Hindus of 
pure or mixed blood inhabit the north-eastern uplands, and find 
their way as traders, clerks, lawj’ers, plaeemen, artisans, into 
almost every town, and village. Of tho whole population only a 
million belonged to that warrior race, the Sikh children of Govind, 
mostly of Jdt descent, wdiose real home lay in the Manjha, that 
part of the Bari-Doab which spreads around the populous cities 
of Amritsar and Labor f 

* Out of thirtj-onc Ibljput clans enumerated by Mijor Smytb, twenty three wer^ 
eitbor wholly or partly Mnsalman. Among these \vere the Chohan Bdjputs. 

•J* AmoKl ; Hunter's ** Gazetteer of India." 
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The neck of the Sikh dominion once fairljr broken at Gujarlt, 
it became no hard matter to enforce the new rale, under Lord 
Dalhousie's able guidance, on a people powerless through late 
defeats and long-standing rivalries of race and creed to withstand 
the reforming energy of their new masters, backed by the presence 
of a strong British garrison, Fim the bulk of the Hindus there 
was no open outbreak to fear, while the Mohammadans, who hod 
so lately helped Edwardes and Abbott against theBiklis, rejoiced 
at the humbling of a military caste always ready to defile their 
mosques and ill-treat their holy men. And the Sikhs themselves, 
now utterly beaten by the only foe they had over fought in vain, 
seemed, with the good humour of* old soldiers, to accept a fate in 
their eyes the less unbearable, since it came before them in the 
shape of two such rulers as Henry Lawrence and his brother 
John. On the very day after the reading of the proclamation, 
Amritsar itself, their holy city, lighted up its thousands of 
coloured lamps, and listened contentedly to the hymns which a 
train of long-bearded priests chanted in honour of the victorious 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INDIA UNDFR LORD 1>ALII()USIE 

For the task o*T governing his new conquests Lord Dalhoiisio 
called to his aid many of the ablest and most promising men in 
the ranks of the Company’s service. A commission of fifty-six 
gentlemen, chosen in nearly equal proportions from the civil and 
militar3" branches of that service, was appointed to discharge tho 
various duties of Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners, and 
Assistant Commissioners, under a Board of Three, to A\hom were 
entrusted the liighest powers, shoi’t of those reserved for tho 
Governor- General himself.* At the head of this Board, by right 
of age, experience, and past services, sat Sir Henry Lawrence, of 
all men perhaps the best fitted to win a proud though conquered 
people into a state of peaceful submission to a foreign, however 
merciful, rule. Under a leader of his acknowledged worth, w'hoso 
personal influence was largely strengthened by their belief in his 
Ikbal, or lucky star, tho Sikhs, who still formed tho ruling class in 
the country, w'ould feel sure of receiving all fair, kindly, and 
courteous treatment at tho hands of their late conquerors. By 
tho side of Sir Henry, a worthy colleague and fit successor, sat his 
younger and stern er-natured brother John, whose recent inter- 
views with Lord Dalhousie had deepened tho impression already 
made by his brilliant services in Jalandhar. The result of those 
interviews had not only confirmed the Governor- General in his 
resolve to annex tne Pan jab forthwith, it had also proved to him 
how closely the ideas and opinions of the Commissioner of 
Jalandhar agreed with his owm. With Henry Lawrrence, who 
disliked the now policy, and felt strongly on behalf of the old 
ruling and fighting classes, ho had from the first a very imperfect 
sympathy ; but in John Lawrence he found a man after his owpi 
heart, one of those strong, shrewd, hard-headed, hard-working, 
self- forgetting “ Ironsides of the Public Service ” — as Kaye called 
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them — who might safely bo trusted to worlc out a definite policy 
in the most consistent way.* 

With characteristic i*eluc Lance, the Commissioner of Jalandhar 
agreed to exchange the post ho had filled so ably during the past 
three years for the second seat on the now Board. While his 
elder brother undertook the special management of all political 
affairs, to John Lawrence was made over the wide department of 
rev enue and finance. The third member of this triumvirate, Mr. 
Charles Mansel, who hod done good work as a revenue ofiScer 
under Thomason, and was known, says Arnold, “ to possess a 
thoughtful and inventive mind,” took special charge of the police 
and the administration of justice. Under these men were 
gathered a brilliant staff of officers, civil and military, each of 
whoso names was to shed its ow'n lustre on the pages of Indian 
history. Never w^as Ualhousie’s genius for rule displaj-^ed more 
happily than in his choice of agents for the public service in the 
Panjab, some of whom, like George Lawrence, Edwardes, Abbott, 
Nicholson, and Mackeson, had already earned their claim to 
further distinction. For administrative purposes the now dominion, 
including Jalandhar, w^as marked out into seven di> isions, each 
ruled by its own Commissioner through a small but adequate staff 
of assistants, English and Native. One of these Commissioners, 
Mr. Robert Montgomery, Avas erelong to fill Mr. ManBeFs place 
on the Board with a vigour and ability all his own. The Com- 
’nissioners and their English subalterns discharged duties of 
many different kinds. They were, says Kaye, “ judges, revenue 
collectors, thief- catchers, diplomatists, conservancy officers, and 
sometimes recruiting sergeants and chaplains, all in one.” No 
wonder that men so trained nndcr such masters as the tw'o 
Lawrences became “ equal to any fortune, and in no conjuncture, 
however critical, were ever likely to fail.*’t Going to and fro 
among the people of their respective districts, sharing often in 
their sports, and keeping their tents open to all comers, however 
lowly, they soon succeeded in winning the trustful admiration of 
all who came w'ithin their reach. * 

The first efforts of the Lahdr Board were naturally turned to 
the safe holding of a conquered country nearly as large as France, 
against all foes, whether from within or without. The people 
disarmed throughout the province, those only who dwelt at 

* fiaye ; Trotter. “Life of Sir H, Lawrence,” by Edwardes and Merirale, 
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Peshawar, aloDg the western marches, and in the Hazara high- 
lands being allowed to wear arms in self-defence against the 
hillmen across the border A strong police force, well armed and 
partly organized in regiments of foot and troops of horse, patrolled 
the roads, guarded the jails and treasuries, and enabled the district 
officers to maintain law and order within their several jurisdic- 
tions For the rural districts the old indigenous system of village 
watchmen was kept up on an amended footing Besides the large 
regular garrison which, under Sir W. Gilbert, held guard over the 
chief tow’ns and districts between Peshawar and Multan, a special 
force of ten regiments — five of horse and as many of foot — recruited 
each from its own district, with a due complement of field-guns 
manned by Sikhs, a camel corps, two companies of sappers, and a 
guide corps, horse and foot, enlarged from that raised in 1846 by 
Sir H. Lawrence, was set to guard the long line of w’estern 
froni ler and the gates of Afghan trade from the inroads of the 
neighbouring mountaineers. A chain of frontier forts at short 
intervals, w'lth a good system of roads between and behind them, 
enhanced the efficiency of the new' force. Roads wxrc gradually 
cut through the wude bushy wastes that covered so large a ])art of 
the Panjab, and had long served as a convenient lair for cattlo- 
lifbors and criminals of every kind. 

Of the old Khalsa soldiery thousands w’ere pensioned off, or 
persuaded by timely bounties to turn to the tilling of theii native 
fields Many more entered the police and the frontier regiments, 
or availed themselves of the Governor- Geneml’s new decree 
touching the enlistment of Sikh recruits into the ranks of that 
army against which they had just been waging so stern a w'ar 
Assessed to the land-revenue at rates comparatively fair, and 
entrusted with magisterial and other powers, the Talukdars, or 
great landholders of the Panjab, soon found their interest in 
supporting the new rule. Agriculture throve apace under a 
revenue system which left tlio husbandman a fair margin of profit 
upon his crops. The old Sikh Sardars and fief-holders w'ero 
treated as tenderly as equal justice to all classes, a w'ise economy, 
and a due regard for old use and w’^ont. would allow'. If they had 
to bewail the loss of some old feudal privileges and the partial 
resumption of grants in land or money for services no longer 
needed by the State, they felt grateful at least to Sir Henry 
Lawrence for his unwearied efforts to save them from worse 
mishaps. Ran jit Singh’s rude and haphazard system of justice*' 
made way for a simple and humane code of laws which, enforced 
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by zealous and upright officers, dealt swift punishment to all 
proved offenders, and enabled the humblest to obtain cheap and 
easy redress. Trade was fostered by the making of roads in all 
directions, by the removal of a network of transit duties on all 
kinds of goods, and by the measures taken to suppress those 
crimes of violence which had flourished ever since the death of 
Ranjit Singh, the highway robberies once favoured even by Sikh 
nobles, and the murderous Thaggi which, hunted^ut of British 
India, had found a new home among the Jats and low’-caste Sikhs 
of the Pan3ab.* Thanks to the zeal and constancy wdth which 
Mr. Brereton, of the Bengal Civil Service, followed up the clues 
obtained from a few Thags w'ho escaped death by timely confes- 
sions, hundreds of these traffickers in human lives were tracked 
dow'n and brought to the gallows. Gang after gang was broken 
up, and in due time the horrible practice which the Thags had 
followed with the zest of sportsmen in search of game died out in 
the Paiijab also.f 

In the matter of education the Board had only to carry on and 
develop to larger issues the work bequeathed to them by the 
ministers of Ranjit Singh. As compared with our older provinces 
the indigenous schools in the Panjab had given instruction to a 
large percentage of children, not only of all creeds and classes, but 
even of either sex. Long before a school for girls was founded 
in Hindustan, several hundred girl scholars were learning their 
simple lessons from native teachers in the country beyond the 
Satlaj. The Panjabis w^ere apt scholars, and the efforts of their 
new masters to imbue them with a taste for Western learning,* 
conveyed in part through the English tongue, were soon rewarded 
with visible success. The old endowments and privileges of every 
existing school were carefully respected. In every district new 
schools were opened, to which the poorest villagers could send 
their children on payment of a trifling fee. The English schools 
set up in the larger towns w'ere speedily filled with pupils eager 
to qualify themselves for careers of usefulness in the lower ranks 
of the public service. Many even of the old Sikh Sarddrs opened 
their purses freely in behalf of the new learning which their sons 
w^ere enabled to acquire in the great central schools of Amritsar aud 

* Arnold ; Trottar. 

t ** Thaggi is onr shikdr — oar sport,’* said a Masbi Sikh, when asked how many 
men he had holped to murder. The Mazbis were scaTengers bj calling and mffians 
by haWt. 
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Labor.’*' It was onr good fortune to meet in the Panjab with few 
of those religious and caste difficulties which hindered the march 
of knowledge elsewhere. Sikhs, Hindus, Mohammadans seemed, 
to forgot their class hatreds and their traditional prejudices in the 
tonic atmosphere of the new rule. 

A spirit of justice, largely tempered by mercy, marked the 
Board’s dealings with all existing tenures, whether of land or 
money-grants, from the old Sikh State. To all kinds of vested 
interests, Lord Balhousio had enjoined the utmost deference com- 
patible with the public weal ; and Sir H. Lawrence was not the man 
to bear hard on the classes that suffered most in social importance 
from a change of masters. Ho would have gone much further, 
indeed, in the Opposite direction, but for the restraining hands of 
his brother John and their common chief. Assignments on the 
revenue were confirmed to every pensioner whoso claims were sup- 
ported either by official documents or by evidence of long posses- 
sion. In some cases, fixed money payments \vcre substituted for 
grants of land or land-revenue. Some claims w'cro paid off in the 
lump ; others were acknowledged only for a lifetime or for two 
or three lives ; but all those which rested on the authority of local 
officers were at once disallowed. With religious and charitablo 
trusts, no meddling was the rule. ISTo in am or freehold, for what- 
ever purpose granted, was resumed without full inquiry, and fair 
compensation for vested rights ; nor did every f ef-holder forfeit 
his jaigir because the conditions on which ho held it were such as 
hp might no longer discharge 4 

Tlio land-revenue was readjusted on tho principles which John 
Lawrence had applied so successfully beyond the Biyas. In tho 
old Sikh days, it had amounted to ono-half of the gross produce. 
Under tho survey now effected, the assessments were lowered by 
an average of twenty-five per cent. ; and the new settlements 
made with the Tdlukddrs and tho headmen of village communities 
ran for terms which varied, according to the nature of the land, 
from ten to thirty years. In spite of the reduced assessments, 
the land-revenue, in the second year of our rule, amounted to a 
Icror of rupees, or one million sterling ; part of which was derived 
from new lands brought under the plough. 

While the President of the Board busied himself in pleading 
for the merciful ti'eatment of Sikh Sardars and in making friends 

* Arnold. • 

t Kaye ; Arnold. In the Panjdb Ihe old village eommnnities still owned the 
greater part of the land. 
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among the semi-independent chiefs and princes on either side of 
the Satlaj, John Lawrence bent himself to the task of remodelling 
the fiscal system, at once complicated and oppressive, which Ranjit 
Singh had handed down to his successors. Cinder Sikh rule, a 
cunning network of taxation covered the whole country, catching 
in its meshes every product of trade or industry that sought a 
market either within or beyond the Panjilb. The very camel- 
drivers had to pay for the right of grazing on waives dotted with 
thorns and tufts of coarse grass; while no merchant could make 
his way through the country without paying a dozen duties on the 
same goods. Nothing taxable escaped the fiscal shesars. The reforms 
projected by the Resident of Labor had been hindered in their 
working by the rebellion of 1848 John Lawrence took up the 
dropped threads w’ith so hearty a will, that in nine months after 
the annexation, ail the old imposts were sw'ept away, except the 
tolls levied at the public ferries, and an excise duty on drugs and 
strong diinks. Of the old customs-linos not one was loft ; but it 
was found necessary to extend into the Pan jab the prcventiv'c 
lino which shut out the salt of Rajputana from the North- 
West Provinces. The salt-mines on the Jhilam and the Indus 
were taken over by the State, and an excise duty of two rupees 
was levied on every maund* delivered nt the mine’s mouth A 
stamp-duty on civil suits and trade-agreements yielded in due 
time a sensible addition to the public revenue Erelong the 
four new taxes imposed by the Board brought in as largo a 
revenue as the forty-eight exacted by the government of Ranjit 
Singh t 

Nor amidst a crowd of competing duties did the Labor Board 
overlook the need of supplying the country with good roads and 
fertilizing its thirsty plains by means of canals. Under the skilful 
management of Colonel Robert Napier, aided by liberal grants 
fi*om the treasury, both classes of works were pushed forward 
with a vigour which soon bore noticeable fruit. Chief among the 
former class was the great Trunk Hoad, which, after some years, 
linked Peshdwar wdth Lahdr, and both wdth Delhi and the capital 
of British India. It clove its way through several ranges of 
rugged hills, and crossed the beds of four great rivers by means 
of embankments and floating bridges. Other roads serv^ed to 
connect the larger towns, the new military stations, and to furnish 

* A maand or man equals about 80 lbs., or forty sirs. 

t Arnold; Harshman ; Sir B. Teniple*s Administration Report.’* 
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easier and shorter channels for the foreign trade.* The trees that 
lined the highways gave shelter to man and beast, and the w’ella 
dug at frequent intervals enabled them to slake their thirst. Of 
tlie old irrigation canals, some of them dating from the earliest 
Pathan kings, many were rescued from paitial or entire decay \ 
the rest w’ere improved in various 'ways, and one now canal was 
undertaken on a scale rivalling the greatest works of French or 
Italian engineers. Tapping the Itavi near the foot of the Jlima- 
lajas, this noble product of Napier’s science and Dalhousie’s 
statesmanship waters nearly the whole length of the Pari-Doab, 
throw^ing out branches to Kassur, Labor, and Sobraon, and rejoin- 
ing the Ibivi near its confluence with the Chiniib, after a course 
of 247 miles, besides branches which amount to 2 It) more. For 
the W’ork of repairing old canals, the peasantry of each district 
w'ero required to furnish their owm share of the needi ul labour , 
and loans for the same purpose were granted to the Zaraiiidais, 
who made a point of I'cpaying them at the earliest possible date t 

The care of the young ^Maharaja was entrusted to T)r. Login, 
an assistant-surgeon of the Bengal Army, l^'^nder his supervision 
the little Sikh prmcc acquired a training which enabled him in 
after 3 ’ears to discharge wdth credit the duties of an English 
nobleman in the land of his ultimate choice. While yet a youth 
living in his owm country, Dhnlip Singh, of his own accord, 
exchanged the faith of his fathers for that of the people among 
whom his lot has since been cast J In his Englisli home his royal 
mother, the restless Chand-Kaur, w^as destined to close her turbu- 
leiit and chequered life. Her intrigues had not ended w ith her 
banishment to Banaras. Only a few days after the annexation, 
she was plotting her escape from British custody" On the Gth 
of April, 1849, she was made to shift her lodgings from Banaras 
to the riverside fortress of Chunar. That same evening the beau- 
tiful vixen stole aw^ay from her new quarters, put on the garb of 
a pilgrim, and set off on her long lonely journey tow’ards the 
capital of Kipal. Not until the 10th was her flight discovered, 
although the officer on duty had remarked a curious change 111 
the voice which answered him daily from behind the pardah. 
Landing safe at last within the NipAlese border, she besought the 
King of Nipal for free shelter among his bleak hills. While the 
Court of Kathmandu was yet considering its reply, the Indian 

* Some S,600 miles of road in all were completed by 1854 nnder Napier, besides^ 
1,000 in Jalandhar. 

+ Arnold ; Kaje. X This waa written before hi* kte escapade. 
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Government untied the knot by seizing’ all her property at Banaras 
and allowing her to stay where she was on a sorry pension of a 
thousand rupees a month. Many years had yet to pass before the 
■widow of Ranjit Singh made her way, half blind, and prematurely 
aged, to her son’s adopted country, where, in 1863, she quietly 
breathed her last.* 

In all the good work planned or undertaken by the Lahdr 
Board the Governor- General himself boro an active and impor- 
tant part. His helping hand or his guiding spirit Avas traceable in 
all the leading features of the new rule. His eyes were every- 
Avhcre, as ho travelled from time to time across the length and 
breadth of his new dominion. ^Like the Duke of Wellington, ho 
would see for himself that everything he had ordered or sanc- 
tioned w-as duly carried out, even to the smallest details. Nothing 
seemed too small to attract his notice or too great for his reform- 
ing zeal. The Frontier Force was the child of his own brain ; so 
too were the gro\ os and avenues which sprang up in the dry places , 
so too A\cre the measures taken for the sanitation of populous 
towns and for the well-being of British' troops cantoned m the 
Panjdb. If Lord Dalhousie’s officers found him a strict and keen- 
oy(*d overseer, they soon learned that he never failed to reward 
them liberally according to their deserts 

On the 7th of May, 18411, Sir Charles Napier took over the chief 
command of the Indian armies from the brave old Irishman w'lioso 
recent victory at Gujariit had gone far to wipe out the memory of 
i irmer blunders, laid not always fairly to his charge. In a fare- 
well order of the 16th of May Lord Gough took leave of the army 
which in the course of nearly six years he had led to victory in “ four 
memorable campaigns,” and to whose valour, discipline, and trust 
in their leader he owed “ A^hatever of rank or reputation he had 
latterly obtained.” Disappointed of the glory he had gone out 
to win, Napier consoled himself by plunging with his usual reck- 
lessness into heated controversies with the Government of which 
ho Av-as a member. The self-Avilled old soldier of sixty-nine, A\'ho 
had once governed a large Indian province, chafed against the con- 
trol so firmly yet quietly wielded over all his colleagues by “ a 
young Scotch lord as weak as water and as vain as a pretty woman 
or an ugly man.” Nor did he care to conceal his impatient scorn 
for the “ politicals ” to whom Lord Dalhousie had made over the 
government of his new province. His imperious nature and his 
restless self-conceit prompted him to meddle at every turn with 

* Trotter ; Esje. 
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matters far beyond bis own experienoe and tbe duties of bis office. 
He would bave taken all power into bis own bands, bad Lord 
Dalbousic been half as weak as be cbose to paint him. He tried 
to force upon tbe Labor Board a scheme of bis own planning for 
the government of tbe Panjab, a scheme which really meant the 
transfer of supremo power in that province into tbe bands of the 
Commander-in-Cbief. Tbe controversy thus provoked was long 
and bitter, for Napier wielded a caustic pen, and Sir Henry Law- 
rence could not always command bis temper against such a foo. 
But it left tbe Board exactly where it was before.* 

Other events were meanwhile calling for Napier’s presence in 
the Panjab. In the beginning of December, 184*J, Colonel George 
Lawrence set out from Peshawar with a picked force under Colonel 
Bradshaw to punish some refractory Zamindars in the Yusafzai 
country. Some sharp fighting, in -which Coke’s Sikh infantry and 
Lumsden’s Pathans bore their part, resulted in the rout of the 
enemy and the burning of several villages — a mode of punishment 
less cruel than it sounds to English ears. On the Otb of February, 
1850, Colonel Bradshaw and George Lawrence again led fheir 
troops from Peshjiwar to aid in punishing certain Afridi tribes 
who had savagely attacked a party of sappers working at the new 
road begun by George Lawrence for the purpose of connecting 
Peshawar with Kohat. Such was the w'ay in w^bich these fierce 
highlanders protested against a measure which threatene<I to cur- 
tail their independence, or at least their ancestral rights of robbery 
and murder. Perhaps, too, they resented the new duties levied at 
the salt-mines of Kohat Be tliat as it may, a compact force of all 
arms under Sir Colin Campbell, accompanied by Napier himself, 
took its way into the long- winding pass of Mithni, where the mur- 
derous attack on our sappers had taken place. Skirmishing as 
they went on, the troops burned six villages in requital of the late 
murders. After reinforcing the small garrison at Kohat they 
retraced their steps towards Peshawar. But the enemy who had 
so vainly withstood their advance now hung upon their retreat 
with fierce tenacity, galling the main body with their matchlocks 
and trying to cut off some of the flanking parties on the heights 
above. There was hard fighting for the roar-guard on the 
13th over the thirteen miles of pass that led back to Mithni. 
Coke’s Panjabis won special praise for their steady skirmishing 
from first to last ; and Fordyce’s howitzers did excellent service 
whenever they got the chance. Napier himself, no lenient critic, 
* Merivale’s <*Sir H. Lawrence” ; ‘*Life of Sir C. Napier.” 
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in a general order extolled the soldiership of eaoh and all con> 
cemed in that well-ordered march through a hilUcoontry swarming 
with foes “ renowned for being the most daring and dexterous 
plunderers in the world.’** 

But Napier’s song of triumph was somewhat premature. It 
was true that the post at Kohat had been reinforced at the cost of 
only twenty lives, without the loss of a single piece of baggage. 
But in spite of burned villages and slaughtered warriors the Afridis 
had not been cowed into full submission. As sooff as Campbell’s 
column was safely housed around Peshawar, those wild sons of 
Ishmael swarmed again for mischief along the road to Xohdt. On 
the 28th of February they attacked a tower commanding the 
Mithni Pass. Coke’s Panjabis, homing up to the rescue of the 
beleaguered outpost, underwent a siege which issued in the aban- 
donment of a post no longer tenable. The road from Klohdt to 
Peshawar became once more closed to peaceful travellers. Kohdt 
itself could still draw its supplies by a road newly opened in 
another direction ; and the Afridis, satisfied with their success, 
forbore for some months from any worse Qutrage than the murder 
of one or two Europeans who strayed across their path. 

By this time Napier had dealt after his own stern fashion with 
another of those mutinies which from time to time revealed the 
great danger to which our rule in India was exposed. As early as 
July, 1849, it was known at Simla that two Sepoy regiments at 
ilawal-Pindi had refused at first to take their pay, and that other 
regiments at other stations in the Panjab were about to follow 
their example. It was the old story of the Sind mutinies told 
over again. Besenting the loss of extra batta caused by the con- 
version of a foreign country into a British province, the Sepoys 
in the Panjab and those destined to march thither were quietly 
combining to strike for higher pay. Some of the ringleaders at 
Rawal-Pindi w ere tried and punished by court-martial ; but the 
example failed to deter the Sepoys at Wazirabad from asserting 
their grievance in the same unlawful way. Colonel Hearsey’s 
prompt vigour and suasive eloquence soon brought the men of the 
32nd Bengal Infantry to their senses. A few of the worst offend- 
ers were tried by a general court-martial and sentenced to impris- 
onment for fourteen years. To Napier, however, even this punish- 
ment seemed too light for the crime of which they had been found 
guilty. Sentence of death being finally recorded against them, 
their stem commander-in-chief allowed the culprits, whose offenoe 

* Trolter ; Q. Lswrenise ; Mawson's *' Beooxdt of Napier^s JndiAQ Commaiid/’ 
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ho depicted in the strongest colours, to “ linger out their miserable 
lives in eternal exile, in a strange land beyond the seas.” 

But the plague was not yet stayed even by a punishment which 
Napier accounted worse than death. In the fort of Govindgarh, 
outside the holy Sikh city of Amritsar, sounds of discontent were 
making themselves heard in January, 1850, among the Sepoys of 
the 6Gth Regiment, lately arrived from Lucknow. On the last 
day of the month those sounds grew' louder, deputies from several 
companies w'cnt up to speak w’lth the commandant. Major Troup, 
touching the amount of their future pay. If war should break 
out with Gulab Singh, would the Sepoys, they asked, be certain of 
receiving the extra batta of w'hich they w'cre now' deprived ? 
Assured of their masters* liberal intentions, they w'cnt aw'ay in 
seeming content. But the calmer mood soon gave place to a hot 
fit of rebellious wrath. On the morrow Troup paraded his men. 
They listened to his words in sulky silence ; at first they refused 
to go back to their lines. Again, on the ‘Jnd of February, they 
were paraded outside the fort. Their commandant’s firm but 
temperate language failing to hush the noisier malcontents, one of 
these, a native officer, was ordered into arrest. An attempt to 
rescue him on the spot w’as baffled only by the strong personal 
influence which Knglish officers still w'lelded ov'er their men. 

Hardly had the Sepoys fallen back into their places wdien a 
troop of the Ist Bengal Cavalry, despatched by C*olonel Bradford 
from Amritsar, rode up to the gate of Govindgarh The men on 
^uard, a company of the mutinous regiment, would have closed 
the gate against these new'-comers, but for Captain Macdonald, the 
fort adjutant, who drove off the mutineers with his drawn sword, 
and so lot the cavalry in. With the help of some more troops, 
summoned the day before to the scene of disorder, the mutineers 
were marched out under the guns of the fort. Frelong a hundred 
and seventy ringleaders, picked out by their native officers, were 
awaiting the award of the court-martial, which Gilbert had 
promptly ordered to assemble at Govindgarh. On the 8th of 
February the ti’ial began. In less than a week the court’s 
work was over. Of the whole number thirteen were acquitted, 
and eighty-five dismissed the service; while the rest paid for 
their mutinous folly by imprisonment with hard labour for 
terms ranging from six months to fourteen years. But with 
the punishment of its worst offenders that of the regiment was 
not thus to end. To Napier himself it seemed that nothing short 
of disbanding a regiment so widely tainted with mutiny would 
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meet the demands of military justice. For months past he }>ad 
set his face against so extreme a measure ; but altered circum- 
stances now seemed to justify his change of mind. On the 21st 
of March the order for disbanding the 66th was carried into effect 
at the large station of Ambdla, lying within view of the Simla 
hills. In presence of the whole force there cantoned the dis- 
graced regiment was drawn up for its last parade, to hear the 
reading of the sentence which struck every native officer and 
Sepoy off the strength of the Company’s service. That done, 
the men were escorted out of cantonments by a few irregular 
horse ; the drums of each regiment playing in its turn “ The 
Koguo’s March ” as, sullenly or sadly, the disbanded soldiers 
slouched past. Their colours, arms, and accoutrements were made 
over by Napier’s command to “ the brave and loyal men of the 
Nasiri Battalion, ” w’^ho were thenceforth to be styled the G<>tli 
Gorkhas, and to receive the line rates of pay.* 

In thus taking upon himself to “ fling the Gorkha Battalion 
into the scale ” against mutiny and Brahman influences, Napier 
certainly went beyond his powers. If ho had stopped there, Bord 
Dalhousie might have overlooked a stretch of authority justified, 
or at least excused, by the danger of the moment But the wilful 
old soldier took his own way to a point at which Lord Dalhousie 
could not but interfere. In 1845 Lord Hardinge had decreed tliat 
whenever the cost of the Sepoy ’s ordinary food, his did, d&l, and 
exceeded three rupees and a half monthly^, the difference 
should be added to the Sepoy’s pay. In flat disobedience of Lord 
Balhousie’s positive command, Napier set this rule aside for one a 
year older and slightly more favourable to the Sepoy. For this 
breach of manifest duty the Governor- General quietly but firmly' 
took him to task. The Commander-in-Chief was given clearly to 
understand that the Governor- General in Council would not ag^in 
permit him, “under any circumstances, to issue orders which should 
change the pay and allowances of the troops serving in India.” 

The receipt of this rebuke brought to a head the strife which 
had lately raged between two able and distinguished men, neither 
of whom could bear the least encroachment on what seemed to 
him his own domain. While Napier fought hard for his own way- 

* Trotter ; Kaye ; Mawson. Major Troop himeelf was severely, thoogh justly, 
^baked for having neglected to read and explain to his men the Order of October, 
1849, which the withdrawal of Sind allowances from the troops serving 

in the Fanidb. 

t Flour, pulse, and clarified butter, the main ingredients of a Sepoy’s dinner. 
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in matters of “wliich, as liead of the Indiaja. armies, lie deemed 
himself the fittest judge, Dalhousie, young, masterfuj and clear- 
headed, would never yield an inch to an opp 9 nent whose ambition 
like his arrogance overleaped the bounds of decency and common 
sense. He could not bring himself, after much inquiry, to admit 
the force of Napier’s reasons for exceeding his lawful powers and 
flying in the face of the Governor-General. And it seemed to him 
that Napier was much given to changing his opinions according to 
his humour. In March, 1849, Napier’s trust in the Native Army 
was “ firm as a rock.” Even when ill-used they were less 
dangerous than British troops. When Napier pleaded, in defence 
of his subsequent conduct, that the whole of our 40,000 Sepoys in 
the Panjab wQ,re tainted with mutiny, and that our Indian Empire 
was at stake, Lord Dalhousie quoted against him his own state- 
ment, written only four days earlier, that a more obedient and 
orderly army than that of India he had never seen, and that only 
“ a few discontented scoundrels had sought to dictate to the 
Government how much pay its soldiers should receive.'*' 

Whether Lord Dalhousie was right or wrong in making light 
of the alleged danger, Napier at any rate now saw that be had 
found his master in the young Scotch lord of whom he had once 
spoken with a scorn so groundless. On the 22nd of May he -wrote 
a letter to the Horse Guards asking for leave to resign his 
command on the score of age and failing health. His case was 
laid before his old friend the Duke of Wellington, who decided 
with his usual fairness that Napier had no cause for complaint 
'against Lord Dalhousie, inasmuch as the mutiny had been too 
partial to warrant the course pursued by the Commander-in-Chief 
against the orders of the Supreme Government. The post which 
Napier had resigned was made over to Sir William Gomm, ere- 
whilo Governor of the Mauritius, a mild old gentleman of refined 
tastes, who had done good service in the Peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns. On the 6th of December, at Calcutta, the new Com- 
pander-in-Chief was duly sworn in. Three days later the retiring 
Lhief was taking a farewell review at Firdzpur of a part of that 
army against whose officers he launched, on the very same day, as 
sti*ong a sermon as ever was penned on the disgrace and wicked- 
ness of running into debt. That the sermon hit its mark in many 
quarters cannot be denied. But it remained a question whether 
such an onslaught on a tendency often traceable to other causes 
than those specially assigned, should have been reserved fcBc* a 
* Kaye ; Merivsle ; Marthman. 
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farewell order to an army which Napier had been commanding for 
eighteen months past. To many persons who knew that army 
and its eccentric commander the lecture sounded like a parting 
outburst of Napierian spite, of that restless vanity which marred 
so many passages of a life remarkable for varied talents and great 
deeds.* 

Towards the end of 1849, the Indian Government hiok steps to 
chastise the Rajah of Sikhim, a small hill-state running up between 
Nipal and Bhotan, for his outrageous treatment of two Rnglish 
doctors, Hooker and Campbell, who in the course of their botanioal 
researches about Darjiling had wandered too far from British 
ground. In obedience to the warnings of a Chinese guard they 
were about retracing their steps, W’hen some of the Rajah's men 
rushed upon them, throwing them to the ground and binding them 
with ropes so tightly as to cause exquisite torture. For sevtu'id 
w’eeks the two Bnglishmen were kept in close and cruel bondage. 
An old grudge against the Indian Government, whose lands ad- 
j<nncd hiK own, who paid him of their own free 'will six thousand 
I'upees a year as rent for the hill-station of Darjiling, seems to have 
driven the Rajah into a course so unfriendly. On his first refusal 
to give up his prisoners, troops w'ere ordered up towards Darjiling 
from the nearest stations in Bengal ; but the snows of midwinter 
barred the w^oy into Sikhim itself. On the Tth December the 
Rajah induced to let his prisoners go. It w'as needful, however, 
to exact some penalty for such an offence. Tow’ards the end of 
•January a small force of infantry, with three hundred sappers and 
a few light guns, marched towards the Rangit river. The campaign 
proved entirely bloodless, for the Rajah fled to a remote fastness, 
and his troops were never to be seen. As a punishment for his 
behaviour towards a Government which had made his ancestor 
free of Nipal, he was stripped of the lands bestowed upon him 
at the close of the Nipal war ; and no more rent was paid him for 
Dai^iling. 

While the Khand chief, Chokro Bissai, was still raiding at largo 
into the Gumsar highlands, Colonel Campbell had begun a fresh 
campaign against human sacrifices in the hills of Chinna Kimedi, 
a Khdnd district lying south and west of Gumsar. By a careful 
mixture of firmness and kind treatment, he contrived to rescue two 
hundred Meriahs in one season from a horrible de$itb, and won over 
the wild tribes aroimd him to forswear a practice which the Govem- 
* Trotter ; ICanhxnan ; MawBon. As an indirect slndy of character Mawson’s 
' ' Keoord • '* ia a moat amuing and instractive book. 
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ment were bent on putting down. Another hundred were saved 
alive in Bodh ; a hundred and twenty children were made over to 
the neighbouring* missionaries, to be reared at the public cost, 
^tany of the Meriah girls were trained to household work under 
the eye of a trustworthy matron at Surada ; of the males some 
Avero settled in farming villages, others apprenticed to different 
trades, enlisted into irregular corps, or given out as private servants. 
New lines of road were opened out in many directions, and ere 
long the Khand language, as learned by zealous ofiDicers, W’as 
reduced to written form for the benefit of native schools and public 
servants in Khandistan, 

Before the end of 1849, Campbell had also gone far to do away 
w ith the time-old practice of child murder from among the hill- 
men of Surada. By dint of threats, promises, persuasions, he in- 
duced the heads of families to sign a pledge binding them under 
heavy penalties to rear up their female offspring, instead of sacri- 
ficing tiiem to the Moloch of ancestral usage. Owing to the illness 
w'hicli for a time interrupted his labours, it devolved on other 
w’orkors in the same field to follow' up the blow thus dealt at a 
practice, founded partly on the poverty of the people, partly on 
their inveterate dislike to marriage betw'een members of the same 
tribe.* 

In other parts of Khandistan, fresh ground was broken during 
1850 by Campbell’s deputy, Captain Macvicar. Scores of Meriahs 
wrere saved from sacrifice ; formal pledges were exacted from the 
chiefs , the Khands of Patna were taught, like their kinsmen of 
B6dh and Guinsar, to sow' their ow’n fields w ith sacrificial oxen 
instead of men and w'omen Next year Campbell himself w'as at 
work among the man-slaying tribes of Jaipur, to put dow'n the 
custom already dying out amidst tho jungles of Chinna Kimedi. 
Their first answer to the Colonel’s summons came in the shape of 
an assault npon his camp Scattered by a few shots from his small 

escort, the assailants sent m their submission, gave up their 
Meriahs, and took the pledge against human sacrifices. At Bandari, 
in the same highlands, the people fled into tho heart of the jungles, 
leaving behind them in token of tlefiance the severed head of a 
victim newly slam. Baffled in his efforts to treat wuth the runaways. 
Campbell sought to deter them from further sacrifices by ordering 
the village of Bandari with all its sacred relics to be destroyed 
In spite of this partial failure, his efforts among the Jaipur Khiinds 
resulted in the rescumg of a hundred and fifty-eight Merfahc 
CampbeH’s ** Adyeniures among the Kiuiads.” 
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during the few months ot cool weather, in Avhich Englishmen and 
Sepoys could hear the risks of a climate deadly heyond that of 
most tropical countries. Nor was his influence less happily exerted 
in appca.‘'ing some of the obstinate feuds which kept breakinsi: out 
among these wild non- Aryan children of a land once famous in 
Hindu story, and still ruled by the scion of an old Rajput Imo. 

In November, 1852, the unwearied Colonel siartf'd again on a 
mission which had already brought the most of his -old helpmates 
to death or death’s door. One tribe only in Chinna Kimedi still 
took up arms in defence of their olden usage. Rut warriors armed 
with battleaxes w'ero no match for the muskets of Campbeirs 
disciplined Sepoys They flcd,.ind the burning of a village, hard 
though it seemed, not only frightened tlie rebels into speedy sub- 
mission, but also emboldened the Kliiind chiefs throughout the 
country to side openly with the Government in its onslaught on 
the savagery of their countrymen Marching into Jaipur, Campbell 
found the Khands of Randan anxious at last to make tbeir peace 
with the Rritish Agent- Their Meriahs were given up, and their 
chiefs took the needful pledge, receiving in return their captured* 
gram, and a handsome gift of money towards the rebuilding of 
their ruined huts. Nor would the penitents take leave of their 
new friends, until Campbell had marked out a new site for tluor 
village, some way off from the scene of those bloody rites which 
they no-w sought to banish even from their memories. So wideh, 
’nJeed, had spread the influence of the new teaching, that, out of 
t^^o hundred and twenty Khand villages, one only had witnessed 
a human sacrifice since the date of Campbell's last visit. 

Once more, in the cold season of 1853, did Campbell resume his 
beneficent labours. Wherever ho or his colleagues went, the 
tokens of a great success "were now visible. Young girls were grow- 
ing np among the child-slaying tribes of Chmna Kimedi. Old 
opponents flocked in with their few remaining Meriahs to show 
the Agent of the Great Company how faithfully they had kept 
their word. Tribes hitherto unvisited eagerly took the pledge, 
rejoicing to find that they too had not been forgotten. A little 
traflS.c had already begun to flow between the villages scattered 
along the newly-opened roads. The old abomination of Meriah 
sacriflees, grown yearly rarer, was fast fading into a dark dream of 
the past. Riit against the withering climate of those wild regions 
about the upper Mahanadi no Englishmen could battle long. In 
the spring of 1854 Colonel Campbell, worn out by repeated attacks 
of fever, made over the agency to Maevicar, bearing away wdtb 
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himself the grateful prayers of his new allies, the thanks of the 
Government he had served so well, and the hearty regrets of Lord 
Dalhousie at the cause of his forced retirement from the hill-tracts 
of Orissa.* 

Another province had lately lost the services of a benefactor 
not less worthy of remembrance. Colonel Dixon, indeed, had but 
followed up in Maii^’ara the good work begun by Colonel Hall, 
much as Ovans had followed Outram in the task of civilizing the 
Bhil tribes of Kandesh The Mairs of Mairwara, a long and 
narrow strip of hill and jungle adjoining Ajmir and dividing 
Mowar from Marwar, were a race of robbers by profession and 
practice, who murdered their own daughters, sold their mothers, 
and w^aged pGrpctual warfare against the lives and property of 
their Rajput neighbours. In 1821, when their country passed 
under our rule, Captain Hall of the Bengal Army was empow'ered 
to take these lawless savages in hand Under his strong but mild 
and judicious sway, which lasted fourteen years, they gradually 
settled down into habits of social order and moral improvement 
The robber gangs 'wore hunted down by their own kinsfolk 
enlisted as soldiers and policemen into the servico of their new’^ 
masters The old blood-feuds and trials by ordeal were replaced 
by a system of justice suited to the needs of a primitive people ; 
Ti panchaijat or court of village elders settling all cases except 
crimes of the worst sort. The people were encouraged to raise 
tlieir own crops and to trade in the fruits of their own toil instead 
^of plundering their neighbours* lands. Before Hall left his post 
to recruit his broken health, the Mairs had been Tvell-nigh \veaned 
from the practice of selling w'omen and putting girl-children to 
an untimely death. t 

In Captain Dixon of the Bengal Artillery, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
in 1835 selected a fit successor to Colonel Hall. For more than 
twelve years Dixon laboured single-handed, save for the help of a 
few native underlings, to build up the fabric whose foundations 
had been thus carefully laid. He saw at once that in such a 
country, exposed to frequent droughts, a regular supply of water 
was the main thing needful for agricultural progress. With the 
sanction and the help of his own Government, he set his people 
to work at digging tanks and wells and throwing up embankments 
for the proper storage and distribution of water among the trim 
terraces that began to cover the hill-sides. By small advance^ of 
money he encouraged the Mairs to clear the jungle on all sides 
* Campbell ; Trotter, t Kaye ; Marehman. 
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and to raise abundant harvests from fields no longer barren. 
When these labours had borne visible fruit in the transformation 
of mere robbers into thriving peasants, Dixon’s next effort was to 
found a permanent home in Mairwara for the trade ’which thus 
far had sought it only as a rare and hurried visitor. At the end 
of three months a new city, pertinently called Nayanagar,* 
peopled with immigrant Baniyas and Mahajans from neighbour- 
ing districts, had opened its bazaar for traffic tcT the wondering 
!Mairs, who were slow at first to avail themselves of the boon thus 
set before them. In due time the new city was surrounded by a 
wall, within which some two thousand settlers were soon plying a 
secure and profitable trade. Meau’w^hilo, Dixon himself spared no 
pains and begrudged no sacrifice of personal comfort in furtheraiico 
of a work for which his sweetest reward was the knowledge of a 
great and lasting success. Before he left the country he had 
trained up a school of native assistants, imbued w'ith much of 
their master’s spirit and well fitted to work out the details of his 
benevolent schemes. t 

The well-wooded, well-watered uplands of Maisur in Southern 
India furnish another instance of the good 'which an able, upright 
English ruler may accomplish by means of his strong personal 
influence over the people committed to his charge. The kingtlom 
of Maisdr, as handed back after the fall of Tippu in 1799 to the 
dynasty which Haidar Ali had supplanted, still covered a surface 
of 28,000 square miles, peopled by about three millions, mostly of 
Hindu race or religion. Under the able Brahman Vazir, Purnia, 
to whom General Wellesley entrusted the details of civil govern- 
ment, the country enjoyed unwonted peace and happiness for the 
next ten years. In 1810, the young Kajah, a boy of fifteen, took 
the reins of power into his own hands, squandered in a few years 
all the treasure that Purnia had amassed, and misgoverned his 
people with a recklessness which in 1825 provoked Sir Thomas 
Mnnro, then Governor of Madras, to threaten him in the plainest 
terms with the forfeiture of his sovereign rights if he did not 
speedily mend his ways. In spite of all warnings and remon- 
strances the incorrigible Rajah pursued his evil courses until his 
people in 1831 rose against him in open rebellion. Its suppression 
by our own troops brought about the suppression of tim whose 
conduct had provoked it. In accordance with the treaty of Lord 
Welleidey’B own granting. Lord W. Bentinck put forth a hand 
of power to rescue Maisdr from prolonged misrule. King 
• "New Town.” t Dlxon’a "M&irwdra” ; Ksje, 
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Krishnaraj lost his throne, but retained his title, and might still 
enjoy life moderately in his own palace on a pension reckoned at 
fourteen lakhs of rupees, or JB14O,00U a year. The civil govern- 
ment in passed into the hands of an English Commission 

licaded by Colonel Mark Cubbon, another of those soldier-states- 
men whose good deeds “ smell sweet and blossom in the dust ** of 
bygone days. “ A man of noble lieart and dignified presence,’* 
says on(‘ of his successors in the same post,* Colonel Cubbon 
already knew something of the people among w'hom he was to 
live and labour for the next twenty-six years. Long before the 
close of a career rich in peaceful victories, he had raised Maisiir 
in respect of gviod government to a level with any province in 
Ilntish India. 'JV’hat the Lawrence brothers were doing for the 
Panjab, he had done already for the pro^ ince committed to his 
fatherly care. The rite of 8atti was forbidden ; the old transit 
duties and a crovd of petty taxes w^ere abolished ;'f' public works 
wore pushed forward with a liberal hand. The w'hole process of 
civil and criminal justice underw'ent a searching reform. The 
Mohammadan classes w'ere encouraged to settle down to agricul- 
tural pursuits. The reduced taxation stimulated trade, and the 
revenue under Oubbon*s careful management rose steadily from 
forty -four to eighty-two lakhs, or ^820,000. Well might Lord 
Dalhousie speak of results like these as honourable to the British 
name, and as reflecting the highest credit on General Cubbon and 
the officers who worked under him. Nor is it -wonderful that tho 
name of Sir Mark Cubbon has become a household word among 
tho people who still reap the benefits of his bygone rule.J 

Twice in Lord Hardinge’s time had the deposed Rajah pleaded 
in vain for restoration to his throne. Lord Hardinge gave no 
heed to the prayer of a prince -who had proved much more of a 
hindrance than a help to the Chief Commissioner of Maisur, and 
in whose conduct Cubbon saw no guarantee for his country’s 
future well-doing. Again tho persevering Rajah pressed his suit 
upon Lord Dalhousie, who, after careful weighing of arguments 

* Bowling's Eastern Experiences.” 

-f Among the 7S9 petty taxes thus swept away were taxes on marriage, on in- 
continency, on a chiM being bom, on its being named, on its head being ahaTeJ. 
The people of one village were taxed because their ancestors failed to find the stray 
horse of a Pdligdr or petty chief. In the Nagar district whoever passed a particnlar 
spot without keeping his hands close to his side had to pay a tax. — MaUfir Adminis- 
tration Report for 1872, quoted in Malleson’s ** Native States of India.” 

t Bowring i Ifarsbmaii ; Thornton’s “ Gasetteer.” 
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and evidence, decided that his Highness had no claim to reinstate- 
ment. whether on account of the original treaty made with him- 
self alone for his own life, or of any marked change for the better 
in his general conduct, of which General Cubbon had little good 
to report. As for the treaty, it is enough to say that liord 
Wellesley had carefully struck out of it all reference to the 
Rajah’s heirs and successors ; while the Rajah’s character was 
such that most of his own countrymen dreaded th-e bare thought 
of his return to power * 

Such men. however, as Cubbon and Dixon w^orked under easier 
conditions than those w-hich hampered a British Resident at 
Lucknow, Baroda, or Haidarabad. As a rule the Resident at a 
Native Court had no direct voice in the management of public 
affairs- His personal influence for good depended mainly on his 
success m keeping himself carefully in the background. He could 
only further the policy of his own Government by the tact and 
firmness shown in his private intercourse with the Native 
Minister of the day. His zeal for the public welfare had to 
restrain itself within the bounds of diplomatic prudence, of a just 
regard for the rights, the privileges, even the pride of the jinnce 
whoso policy he might seek in some points to control. Sleeman 
at Lucknow and Fraser at Haidarabad were alike powerless to 
arrest the march of misrule and wild disorder in the realms of 
AVajid All and the Nizam. At Baroda, the capital of the Maratba 
< biikwars, the high-souled Outram waged fierce w^ar to little pur- 
pose against the organized corruption, or Khatpat^ as the natives 
called it, which tainted every branch of the Native Government. 
Ho had tracked its slimy course from Baroda even into the high 
places of Bombay. Single-handed, against a host of secret foes, 
in spite of ill-health and of cold looks from Bombay, he strove 
hard to unmask and overthrow' a system of intrigue which dared 
everything, from the plundering of a wealthy widow under forms 
of law', to the buying of secret intelligence from high officers of 
the Bombay Government. But the heads of that Government mis- 
trusted his discretion, or took alarm at his zeal in a business hard 
to unravel, and dangerous even to touch. So in November, 1851, 
they drove the noblest of their public servants to resign his post on 
plea of sickness, while the commission of inquiry whose help he 
had vainly asked for, proceeded to cover up the scandals he had 
well-nigh succeeded in laying bare. 

In the following year, however. Lord Falkland received from the 

* Bownng. 
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India House a calm, bnt unequivocal, lecture on the harsh proceed- 
ings of his Government toward 8 an officer of Outram’s acknowledged 
worth. His lordship’s reasons were weighed and found wanting. 
A timely reprimand for disrespectful language would, it was pointed 
out, have answered his purpose much better than a hasty dis- 
missal. On Colonel Outram’s return to India a fitting place must 
bo found for one to whose zeal, energy, and success in conducting 
a difficult inquiry the Court of Directors bore admiring witness. 
Nor did Outram’s noble efforts quite fall through, for the Gaikwar 
w'as presently bidden to get rid of the ministers whose cunning had 
proved no match for the late Resident’s upright, clear-seeing 
strength of purpose 

In the Mar^tba States of Gwaliar and Indor, each governed by a 
Regency in the name of its boy- sovereign, the respective Residents 
could keep on writing complacent reports of fair progress making 
in the right direction. The peace of Rajputdna remained unbroken 
by aught more serious than a passing quarrel betw’een the Rana of 
Udaipur and his nobles. Fora few months of 1849 Nagpur was 
troubled by an armed rising of the friends and followers of 
one Appa Sahib, a pretender to the Nagpur throne. A few 
hundred troops of the Nizam’s Contingent sufficed to hunt 
down and disperse the bands of Rohilla mercenaries, who had 
left the Nizam’s country to seek new fields of plunder in 
Nagpur. 

h Within the Company’s own dominions peace, order, and con- 
tentment, with few exceptions, continued to prevail. Between 
Maisur and the western coast stretch the hills and lowlands of 
Malabar, which the fall of Tippu converted into a British pro- 
vince, Among its varied inhabitants were the Mapilas, or 
“ children of Mocha,” sprung from an old Arab tribe which had 
settled there in the eighth or ninth century after Christ. Their 
fiery nature gave a fanatic colouring to their Mohammadan creed, 
and made them at times a terror and a nuisance to their more 
peaceful neighbours. Bven under British rule their fierce fanati- 
cism could not always be kept within bounds. One savage out- 
break occurred in 1843. Again, in August 1849, a band of Mapilas 
crowned a long course of robbery and murder by seizing a pagoda 
near Calicut, and slaying a Brahman priest on his ow n altar. Tw'o 
companies of Madras Sepoys were sent to dislodge them. Instead 
of waiting for the attack, some fifteen desperadoes rushed yelling 
down the hill, sword in hand, upon more than twice their number, 
* Trotter ; Gk>lf!eBiid’s **Xdfe of Outrun.” 
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led by Ihisign Wyse. Serpey oourage quailed before so fieroe an 
onset, and poor Wyse was backed to pieces with the few whb stood 
by him. Captain Watt and the rest of his Sepoys shut themselves 
up in the Magistrate’s Cutcherry,* pending the arrival of white 
troops from Kanandr. At last, on the 4th of September, Major 
Dennis brought two companies of the 94th Foot up to another 
Mapila stronghold at Argidipuram. Again the fanatics, to the 
number of sixty-four, tried the eliect of a sudden cbarge ; but the 
Europeans were not to be so easily daunted. After a few minutes’ 
savage fighting, one only of the fanatics was left alive, while three 
of our men lay dead, and nearly a dozen, including the commander, 
had wounds of some kind to show.* 

Two years later another wild burst of Mdpila fury at Kdldtur 
resulted in a similar collapse. Once more our sturdy English 
soldiers had to retrieve the shortcomings of their Sepoy comrades, 
who fled like sheep before the rush of a few savages armed with 
spears and knives. In excuse for their cowardice, it must be said 
that to their childlike fancies the Mapila fanatics were devils, not 
m metaphor but in fact, against whom no mortal man could flght 
with impunity. Of the nineteen who now flung themselves on 
British bayonets not one escaped the death which assured them an 
easy entrance into Mahomet’s paradise. Undaunted by their 
brethren’s fate, fresh gangs of Mapilas erelong carried dismay 
and havoc into every spot unguarded by British troops. Deep, 
rooted differences of race and religion inflamed their sense of 
wrongs inflicted by rack-renting landlords, greedy usurers, and a 
corrupt police, and made them an easy prey to cunning teachers, 
who dignified the plundering and slaying of rich Hindus with the 
name of a holy war against unbelievers. Some of them were 
seized and imprisoned by the magistrate of Calicut ; others were 
blain in fair fight by the armed servants of a wealthy Nair, who, a 
few days afterwards, lost his own life at the hands of fresh assail- 
ants. An attempt of the magistrates to punish the Tangal or high 
priest of the Mapilas provoked his followers to renewed outrages, 
which our troops were not always in time to forestall. At length, 
in April 1852, the Tangal stole away with all his family from the 
pursuit of British justice. A number of ringleaders were after- 
wards brought to trial by the new Commissioner, Mr. Strange, 
and beyond one slight outbreak in the autumn, nothing more was 
heard of Mapila devilry for some years to come.f 

* Trotter ; Thoniton’s “ Ckaetteer.” 

t ^^tter. In September, 1855, Mr. Connolly, the able Collector of Calient, fell 
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Meanwhile, the rich and prosperons city of Bombay had be- 
come the scene of a religions riot, which for a time exposed the 
lives, the property, and the personal honour of the PArsi citizens 
to the merciless assaults of Mohammadan mobs, fired by a fancied 
insult to their faith. A harmless lithograph of Mahomet in a 
Parsi newspaper was the spark 'which set ablaze the inflammable 
fabric of Moslem bigotry and self-conceit. It seemed intolerable 
that the infidel followers of Zardusht should dare to publish such 
a caricature of the great Arab prophet. Some one — perhaps a 
Mohammadan — had posted the hateful picture by the door of the 
great Mosque. In spite of their Kazi or chief law oflBcer, a crowd 
of raging Musalmans, setting up the war cry of 2>i«, Di/i,* 
rushed forth on -November 17, 1861, to wreak their revenge on 
the unbelieving swine with any weapons that came to hand. In 
half an hour, before the police could overaw e the rioters, they had 
plundered all the Parsi shops, and ill-used the Parsi people that 
came in their w^ay. For some weeks the presence of English 
soldiers in aid of the police seemed to allay the ferment born, 
no doubt, of a great religious festival t on November 22 , 

Mohammadan bigotry burst forth again in a series of wanton 
outrages on the Parsis and their worship, and of violent attacks 
upon the police. The defiling of temples and the breaking into 
cemeteries were only checked by a free display of armed force. 
After many of the rioters had been wounded or taken prisoners, 
the one-sided quarrel was at length appeased by the joint effort ws 
of Native and English residents in Bombay. On the reading of 
an apology by the Parsi editor for the insult laid to his charge, 
the Xazi, in the name of his fellow-worshippers, declared himself 
fully satisfied, and promised thenceforward to keep the peace. Thus 
ended one of the many outbreaks of religious zeal which mark the 
yeai*ly course of Indian history, whether the scene be laid at 
Lucknow or Banaras, at Haidarabad or in Malabar. 

Another of these outbreaks, w'hich occurred at Bolaram, not 
far from Haidarabad, in 1866, may serve to illustrate the danger 
of attacking religious zealots with their own weapons. On Sep- 

backel to pieoea in bia own rerat dah by a party of M^pilaa, within hearing of his 
own wife. 

* “The faith.” 

+ The Moharram feaiival la kept yearly for several days in memory of Hatan 
and Hocain, the martyr aona of AU, Mahomet’s true successor in the eyes of 8hiab , 
Musalmans In India both Shiahs and Sonnies, the two great divisions of Islam, 
join in keeping the festival. 
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tember 21, a noisj train of Mobammadans, keeping the festival 
of the Moharram,* passed along the European lines in defiance of 
orders issued by the commanding brigadier, Colin Mackenzie of 
E!Abul renown. In reply to his messengers they only sang the 
lender, and blew yet harsher blasts upon their horns. As the pro- 
cession passed his own bungalow, Mackenzie lost his temper, 
rushed out upon the merry-makers, carried off their flags, and 
wrathfully bade them begone. For the momefft his boldness 
seemed to overawe the crowd, which turned off elsewhither. But 
he had soon to pay dear for his indiscretion. In less than half an 
hour a howling mob, led by some troopers of the 3rd Nizam’s 
Cavalry, broke into Mackenzie’s tsomponnd, left him for dead with 
a dozen sword cuts, wounded one of his officers, fired into his 
house among the frightened ladies, and finished by assaulting 
every white man nr woman who crossed their path For the 
cruel outrage which drove a worthy, if over-zealous, officer home 
for some years to England a battered wreck, the ringleaders were 
mildly punished by the civil law. For the open mutiny of nearly 
a whole regiment, and the violent deeds of many among them, 
the Oovernor- General held Mackenzie himself in large measure 
to blame. And so he exacted no heavier punishment than the dis- 
missal of every native officer, save those few who had either kept 
away from the scene of riot, or had really striven to restore dis- 
cipline and protect their officers from open insult. + 

During the year 1850, the Naga and Kuki tribes in the furthest 
corner of Assam were engaged in plundering their neighbours, in. 
fighting with each other, and otherwise defying the British power. 
Before the year’s end, troops were sent to overawe them. Ere- 
long, the Kuki chiefs W'ere brought to terms, and gave hostages 
for good behaviour, but the Nagas still held out behind defences 
too strong for infantry alone, amidst forests where drill and per- 
cussion muskets availed but little against ill-armed savages fight- 
ing bravely on their own ground. After some months of fitful 
W'arfare and the capture of a few of their chief stockades, these 
tribes also yielded to the stronger power ; and before the fierce 
summer heats had fairly set in, the troops employed against them 
had done with their tiresome work. 

On the Panjab frontier raids and forays w-ere of necessity things 
of yearly recurrence. For ages past the hill-men of the border, 
“ perched on their crags and peaks like eagles in their eyries,*’^ 

* See note f oa preceding page. 1* Trotter. 

t Lord Lawrence’s letter to the Times, Not. IS, 1878. 
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had swooped down for plunder on the dwellers in the neighbour- 
ing plains and valleys. No civilized government could leave its 
own subjects to be robbed and harried at pleasure by foes like 
these, however hard it might be to wean them from their 
unpleasant ways. In the last days of 1850, a body of Waziri 
freebooters raided into !Bannu and attacked some villages near 
the Gurnatti Pass. The brave defence made by the villagers 
themselves, with the help of a few outpost guards, left Taylor’s 
iiT'egulars only the task of hunting the baffled robbers back to 
their own hills. In the following February some 300 of the same 
tribe were foiled in their attempt to plunder the baggage of the 
2nd Pan jab Infantry by the steady courage of seventy troopers 
and Sepoys, who held their ground until more troops came to their 
help. Further north the Afridis about Kohat and the Khaibaris 
beyond Peshawar were raising hands of outrage against all who 
came within their reach, until many Englishmen sighed for the 
days when Pan jit’s stem general, Avitabile, hung every Khaibari 
found prowling near Peshawar. 

Beyond strengthening the guards of police and irregulars along 
the Panjab marches little was done that summer to chastise the 
insolence of these highland thieves and murderers. But in 
October, 1851, the Miranzai valley, flanking the W^aziri hills on the 
west, was garrisoned by a picked force of Coke’s Pan 3 abiB. About 
the same time, a stronger force of mixed troops, under Sir Colin 
Campbell, was preparing to march from Peshawar against the 
Momand clans of Michni, a tovrn and district lying on the Kabul 
river, under the shadow of the Tusafzai hills. These people, 
like their kinsmen of Kohat and Bannu, had lately carried their 
thievish outrages to an unbearable height. By the end of Octo- 
ber the Momands were flying before Campbell’s swift advance. 
Their forts and villages on the plain w^ere soon destroyed, and a 
new fort built by our engineers erelong commanded the neighbour- 
ing country. But the Momand chief still defied his pursuers 
from a stronghold further off, and a fitful guerilla warfare was kept 
up during the cold season, while Colonel Mackeson, who had suc- 
ceeded George Lawrence in the civil charge of the Peshdwar 
valley, was trying to talk the hill-chiefs of that frontier into be- 
coming respect for our rule. 

In March, 1852, Campbell was marching against another 
enemy— —the Yusafzai — ^who had abetted the fanatic highlanders 
of Swdt in their attack on a party of Lumsden’s Guides. After h 
sharp fight, in which our men lost rather heavily, the hill-men 
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came to terms, and seat in hostages for the payment of a hearj 
fine. But the border tribes would not keep still. From Koh^t 
to Peshiwar they pursued their old game of robbery and murder. 
Daring the most of April, Campbell was either chasing the 
Momands away from his new outpost at Shabkadr, or retracing 
his own steps to Peshawar, teased all the while by foes as keen as 
the summer flies that buzz about a horse's head. The next month 
saw him leading a strong force into the Swat highlands, north of 
Peshawar and Michni. The capture of Pramgarh by Coke’s and 
Lumsden’s men, and the rout of a large body of SwAttis by Camp- 
bell himself, brought the campaign to an early and successful 
close. On June 1, Campbell’s droops got back to their canton- 
ments, and shortly afterwards Mackeson succeeded in winning the 
Momand and Swatti clans into a treaty of peace and good be- 
haviour, which was kept with unwonted faithfulness for many 
months to come. Sadat KhAn, indeed, the Momand chief of LAl- 
pura, still from the shelter of his own hills defied the British 
power, which he accused of taxing his clansmen on our side 
of the border for the lands they had formerly held rent free. 
“ When we found ourselves unable to pay those taxes ” — he wrote 
to the Commissioner — ‘’you attacked and expelled us from our 
very birthright. Was this consistent with the justice and liber- 
ality of that glorious Government of which you vaunt yourself 
a member? Was it in keeping with the honour and dignity of so 

great and powerful a nation as yours ? As for ourselves, 

since you are resolved to make us die of starvation, we have 
chosen the manlier method, of dying sword in hand.’* Whatever 
show of truth these words may have contained, certain it is that 
most of the Momands made up their minds to live on the terms 
prescribed by the British Agent; nor did Sadat Khan himself 
give further annoyance to a Government whose power for coer- 
cion he had already learned to respect.* 

* Trotter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE VICTORIES OF PEACE. 

Pew public officers in any country Lave toiled so hard and so con- 
tinuously as many a Govern or- General of British India has toiled 
in the faithful discharge of his regular duties. In this respect 
Lord Dalhousie had no superior, and very few equals, in the mental 
force that quickened his untiring industry and made it fruitful 
for the public weal. No viceroy ever spared himself so little in 
his country’s service, or succeeded so well in overcoming his 
bodily weakness by sheer might of genius and a commanding 
will. His very travels in quest of health were marked by in- 
creasing devotion to public business. In April, 1850, only a few 
w'ceks after his return to Calcutta from a lengthened tour in the 
Panjab, Dalhousie set off again for the Upper Provinces, leaving 
Sir John Littler to fill his place in the Government of Bengal. 
The peace which had reigned around him had given free play to 
the active intellect of a ruler bent on mastering every detail of 
his work, and jealous almost to a fault of any attempt to evade 
his orders or dispute his power. All through that year under his 
watchful control Avas measure after measure framed or carried 
forward for improving the State-machinery, for lightening the 
burdens on Indian trade, and furthering the social and industrial 
progress of the country at large. The abolition of all inland 
duties, the throwing open of the whole coasting trade of India, 
the establishment of small-cause courts in each Presidency, of 
steamers on the Indus, of tolls on the great highways already 
hastening to bind new provinces with old; railways actually 
begun on both sides of India ; a liberal outlay on roads and 
canals ; the laying dowm of an experimental “ lightning- post 
— as the natives called the electric telegraph — under the skilful 
guidance of Dr. O’Shaughnessy — such were among the peaceful 
achievements that marked the third year of Dalhousie’s rule. Tn 
the summer, from his cool retreat at Chini in the heart of the 
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Himalajas, afterwards, during his public progress through Upper 
India, the Governor- Greneral overlooked, guided, or controlled the 
workings of administrative energy, whether in its highest or lowest 
spheres ; now issuing a final order for the improvement of the 
public Service, anon sanctioning the employment of commissariat 
cattle to fill the plunging-baths of British regiments * There was 
hardly a province in all India which the great Proconsul failed to 
explore in person during the eight years of his rule. 

In the sphere of home legislation and public enterprise Lord 
Dalhousie's Government trod firmly along the path opened out 
by Lord W*. Bentinck and Lord Hardinge. That rulers existed 
only for the good of the ruled was* the guiding principle of that 
Government, a principle which inspired alike its failures and its 
successes. To do away with abuses, to redress apparent wrongs, 
to deal equal justice to all classes, creeds, and races, to plant 
everywhere the seeds of a higher civilization, to scatter abroad the 
full blessings of a wise, just, and peaceful rule, were the ends 
which Lord Dalhousie strove his best to further in undoubting 
accordance with the ruling ideas of his age and country. One of 
his earliest achievements on this line was the law which consum- 
mated Lord Hardinge’s efforts to protect private persons from the 
forfeitures awarded under the old Hindu codes. 

About the beginning of 1850 his Council passed an Act enforcing 
in the case of converts from Hinduism the righteous principle, 
that no man shall be robbed of his right to property on account 
of any change in his religious creed. Under the old law every 
such convert incurred a kind of civil outlawry, became an out- 
cast from his family and his race, a Pariah stript of all rights or 
property inherited from a Hindu forefather. His very wife was 
forbidden to cleave to him ; his children u ere commanded to shun 
him as one accursed of gods and men. But Lord Dalhousie 
plainly declared that the State was bound “ to keep in its own 
hands the right of regulating succession to property *’ ; and the 
new Act secured the convert from the secular penalties attached 
to his revolt against ancestral usage. An outcast from his kin, 
his social fellows, he might still be ; but of his rights as a citizen 
and a housefather none could thenceforth rob him with impunity f 

If the orthodox Hindus of Bengal and Madras denounced this 
reform as an act of sheer tyranny, still londer and fiercer was 
the ontciy which a few years later they raised against Dalhousie^s 
Government, for its attempt to redress another grievance bom of the 
* Trotter. t Trotter; Keye. 
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conflict between ancient usag^e and modem ideas. The re-marriage 
of Hindu widows was a thing utterly detestable in the eye of Hindu 
law. To the great mass of Hindu men and women it still 
ranked among the gravest of social and moral crimes. These 
slaves of time-old custom, w’ho had not yet done bewailing the 
suppression of Satti, and clamouring at the light already glimmer- 
ing through the mental darkness of the Zanana, held it foul shame 
and sacrilege for any woman, however young — and many a widow 
might be a mere child — to exchange the dreary degraded lot of an 
Indian widow for that of a twice- wedded wife. No such thing, 
in fact, as a second marriage on the woman’s part was known to 
Hindu law', nor had the offspring of such a marriage any kind 
of legal existence. Such unions, how'ever, had already taken 
place, and some of tlie more enlightened Hindus besought the 
Government to make them valid by adjusting the old law to the 
new' facts. In a petition signed by thousands of natives it w'as 
urged that perpetual w’ldowhood was now'here expressly com- 
manded in the Hindu scriptures. To all such pleadings the 
oxthodox party opposed an array of texts w'hicli made yet more 
strongly in support of their ow'n contention. But no amount of 
legal or scriptural sanctions could turn the Government aside from 
any reform demanded on the grounds of manifest justice and the 
public good. In due time a Bill Tvas laid before the Supreme 
Council ** to remove all legal obstacles to the marriage Hindu 
widows ” Pressure of business and other causes delayed some- 
what the progress of the Bill ; but a few months after Dalhousi^’s 
retirement it became law'.* 

Lord Hardinge had done his best to erase Satti from the list 
of native usages extant in his day. But the burning of widow’s, 
even with their own consent, on the husband’s funeral pile w’as an 
institution which died hard, especially in some of the Rajput 
States, where high-born ladies still held it a point of honour to 
be burned alive in oi’der to smooth the W'ay of their dead lords 
to heaven. In Udaipur, Alw’ar, and Bikanir, Lord Halhousie’s 
interference took the form of threats, which the native princes 
and chiefs had the wisdom to accept as positive commands. In 
one or two cases the interference went still further In 1852 the ' 
petty Rajput State of Dongarpur passed under British manage- 
ment during the childhood of its future Rawal. The reported 
Satti of a Rajput widow roused all the pride of a strong ruler in 
the indignant Governor- General. A special inquiry issued in the' 

♦ Kftje. 
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doom of three years’ imprisonment for the Th4kur*s son who took 
part in the forbidden ssicrifice, as well as the Brahman priests 
who conducted it. The Thakur himself who allowed the Satti 
was punished by the forfeiture of half his revenue for the same 
term of years. By such measures Dalhousie impressed upon the 
princes and people of India the danger of defying the Paramount 
Power.* 

Against a far more pestilent evil of his day the great Marquis 
waged vigorous war. Some eighty years earlier Warren Hastings 
had striven after his own stern fashion to hunt do^^n the Dakaits 
or gang-robbers of Bengal, who had driven a roaring trade in 
rapine and murder during the long reign of anarchy and armed 
strife which marked the gradual disruption of the Moghal Empire. 
These bandits by profession, and even by birth, were mostly mem- 
bers of this or that robber-caste bound together by hereditary ties, 
by the use of secret signs and a secret language, and even, like the 
Thags, by a common observaneo of set religious rites Eiko the 
brigands in some jiarta of modern Europe, they throve upon tlio 
fears, the weakness, or the complicity of their peaceful neigh- 
bours Setting out by night in gangs of thirty or forty against 
some village marked out for plunder, they returned homo laden 
with spoils, a fourth ot which was usually reserved for the Zam- 
indiir on whose lands or writh whose connivance they had got 
rt-ady for their ovil work. In most cases the village headman, 
and even the Thanadar or chief constable, came in for their several 
shares of the booty, on the residue of which the Dakaits 'would 
live m comfortable idleness for many months. f 

Had Hastings been free to strike, as he w'ould have done, at the 
root of these lawdess enterprises, ho would have made each Zam- 
indar directly punishable for a gang-robbery planned or perpe- 
trated on his estate. But his hands being tied by his own council, 
he had to content himself with issuing stem decrees against the 
Dakaits ; with levying fines on the villages that harboured them ; 
and with trying to improve a corrupt and incificient police. The 
evil, which he might have suppressed by a timely exercise of 
humane severity, lived on to vex the soul of his great successor 
in the middle of the following century. From time to time bands 
of Dakaits kept on harassing the merchants and the peasantry in 
various parts of India. It was not till 1837 that a serious effort 
was made by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then Glovemor of the Horth- 
West Provinces^ to abate a nuisance nourished and made strong 
* Arnold. t Kayo ; Trotter’s “Warren Hastings.” 
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by tbe greed of knavish landholders and pilfering agents of the 
law. In the next year but one. Lord Auckland entrusted Colonel 
Sleeuiaii, the suppressor of Thaggi, with the kindred task of 
putting down Dakaity also in the plains of Upper India ; while a 
separate offieer, Mr. Darapier, undertook the same duties in Lower 
Bengal. To ensure the full success of Sleeman’s labours, an Act 
w’as }»assed in 1843 which empowered the courts to punish w’ith 
due severity any prisoner proved to have belonged to any gang of 
Dakaiis in any part of the country.* In this way alone could the 
difficulty of obtaining w’ltnesses to a particular act of robbery be 
overcome. Another Act provided for the recapture and safe 
custody of Dakaits who had escaped from jails in the Native 
States. 

Under such conditions the work of hunting doivn Dakaits went 
vigorously forward There w^as no lack of informers against their 
fellow-scoundrels Nor -were the magistrates slow to convict 
offenders. In a few years the main body of Dakaits, the great 
robber clans and brotherhoods, 'were broken up and scattered 
abroad. But thri plague of Dakaity did not die out. New gangs, 
composed in part of old robbers, partly of men driven to robbery 
by the loss of lands or other means of livelihood, began to trouble 
the peace of Lower Bengal and to swarm around Calcutta itself, to 
such an extent that in 18r)2, to use Lord Dalhousie’s own words, 
“ a feeling of general insecurity has arisen in the minds of the 
people of these districts,” namely, Bardw^an, Hughli, and Kish- 
nagarh. Another statute had to be passed amending the doubtful 
language of former Acts, so as to keep wnthin the meshes of the 
law all gangs of roblicrs of whatever class or character t A good 
Special Commissioner for the suppression of Dakaity was easily 
found in Mr Waucliojie, the able and zealous magistrate of Hughli, 
who w’as known to have a shrew^d eye for detecting a Dakait and 
a faithful memory for old offenders IIis very first campaign 
against these ruffians bore fruit in the capture or dispci’sion of 
many large gangs, some of whose members w’cre seized within the 
capital itself. By the end of 1852 the recorded cases of Dakaity 
had diminished by one-balf, and the Dakait leaders, hunted out 
of Bengal, could find shelter only in the small French settlement 
of Chandamugar.J 

If the crime itself was not yet extinguished on British ground, 
Act XXIV. of 1843. 

*t The Aoia of 1843 were held to apply only to hereditary and professional gangs. 

X Kaye, 
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it lost so mtich of its former virulence in Bengal, dwindling from 
a popular institution into a passing visitant urged by hard times 
and bad seasons, that ten years afterwards liord Klgin^s Govern- 
ment resolved to do away with the special machinery devised for 
its suppression. 

Among the peaceful achievements of Lord Dalhousie’s rule not 
the least noteworthy was the Act for establish^g trial by jury 
throughout British India. A Bill to that effect was read in 
Council for the first time in October, 1849. In the beginning of 
the next year it became law. Thenceforth any one charged with 
crime before a sessions- judge might claim to bo tried by a jury of 
five or seven persons “ of reputed intelligence, respectability, and 
consideration, betw^cen the ages of twenty-five and fifty years.’* 
If the judge approved of the verdict found by a majority of tho 
jury, he would proceed to act thereon in due form ; if he disagreed, 
the case, with his own comments, would be sent up to a higher 
court, which for due cause shoi\n might order a new trial. Tho 
new system, based on English usage, and already tried xn some 
parts of India, would commend itself, it was hoped, to the native 
mind by the marked resemblance it boro in some points to the 
old Hindu institution of tho village Panch^yat or Council of 
Elders, 

One of the first natives tried under this Act was the Ldla Joti 
Parsad, the great contractor whose wealth, good name, and wide- 
working influence had kept our troops supplied with food, and tho 
Government itself at times with money, through all the chief cam- 
paigns of the past decade. On his accounts for that period the Lala 
claimed from the Government a debt of more than half a million 
pounds. Misled by some of his militaiy advisers, the Governor- 
General resolved not only to dispute the claim, but to drag the 
claimant into a criminal court. On the 27th of March, 1861, tho 
trial of Joti Parsad and some of his helpmates, for a series of 
illegal frauds upon the Government, began at Agra before Mr. 
Brown, the sessions- judge, and a mixed jury of five townsmen. 
Twelve days were taken up in a process which brought out little 
else than the arbitrary nature of the course pursued by the local 
magistrate, and tho futility of examining witnesses already twice 
forsworn. In a telling speech for the defence Mr. Lang, a skilful 
barrister and a brilliant journalist, assailed the whole proceedings 
with the merailess wit of a pleader strong in the knowledge of his 
opponents* weakness, and keen to amuse himself with the more 
hnmorous aspects of a scene which furnished much food for 
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laughter-moving satire.* After making wild fun of the whole 
business Mr. Lang dealt with the charges themselves, urging that 
the groat contractor could not be held answerable for every little 
fraud committed by every underling who took his pay. Joti 
Parsad’s known wealth, and the many services he had done the State 
in its greatest need, were also pleaded as incompatible with the 
notion of his guilt. Finally, Mr. Lang called up tw^o of the chief 
commissariat officers, whose glowung praise of the accused con- 
firmed all that Lord Gough had written, and other officers sum- 
moned by the prosecution had been forced to acknowledge on his 
behalf.f 

In less than one hour after the defence was over the jury gave out 
their verdict. Joti Parsfid and his fellow-prisoners were acquit- 
ted on every count of the main charge. Other charges which still 
lay against them the Government wisely refrained from ]>ressing. 
It was time indeed for Lord Dalhoiisie to give up what most men 
deemed the ungenerous porsocniion of a man to whom British 
India ow(?d so largely alike in gratitude and rupees. Whatever 
show' of guilt might have been ti’aced to his door, a criminal pro- 
cess against such a creditor, a process founded on evidence >vhich 
a later inquiiy, conducted by Sir liobert Barlow, set aside as W'eak 
or worthless, seemed to he at least a blunder, if nothing w'orse. 
If the Lilia’s hands were not overclean, it w'as open to the Govern- 
ment to make that clear by means of the suit pending between 
tlio two parties in the Supremo Court. In spite, how'ever, of all 
Mr. Lang’s jibes and jeers, Lord Dalhousie might take comfort in 
knowing that a Company’s jury had done substantial justice to a 
native gentleman arraigned by a Company’s prosecutor before a 
Company’s judge X 

Meanwhile another measure of reform had been laid aside in 
deference to the violent outcry raised against it by the Furopeans 
of Calcutta and Bombay, The Bill which Mr. Drinkwater 
Bethuno laid before the Supreme Council in 1849 sought to follow 
up the “ Black Act ” of 1836, w’hich made our countrymen amen- 

* The scene,” he said, ** recalled one of those days on board ship when pork in 
one shape or another \^S8 all one could get for dinner. Pork, all pork, typified the 
present suit. He stood in a Company's Court beside a Company’s prosecutor, plead- 
ing before a Company's judge, and awaiting (he verdiot of a Company’s jury 

It was an old chargs against tbs Company that they accused people of enme merely 
to convict them of being wealthy. The charges against his client had utterly 
down. The cam was gutted. He wm like a clergynum called in to console a corpse, 
&o.” — Affra Meuenffer, April, 1861. 

t Trotter. 
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able in civil suits to the higher courts of the Kast India Company, 
by an aot empowering the Company’s magistrates and judges to 
try European criminals on any' charge save one of murder. A 
measure so just in spirit, so needful to correct the patent unfair- 
ness of a system under which an Englishman accused of jietty 
theft at Peshdwar might shift his place of trial to the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta, was hailed by the bulk of English residents and 
journalists in the latter city with the loud-tongued fury of a privi- 
leged class that brooked 110 equality before the law with the mil- 
lioiiF of their fellow-subjects. It seemed intolerable that English- 
men whose fathers had conquered India should bo forced to plead 
ns prisoners in courts unfit already for the work they had to do. 
To set an Englishman charged with crime on a seeming lev'el with 
a native w'as tantamount to lowering the master in tho servant's 
eyes. You might as well banish Englishmen at once from India, 
as take away their birthright by leaving thorn at tho mercy of 
corrupt and mcorajietent courts, ruled by' officers too often ignorant 
of sound law, or too jirone to follow the lead of their native assist- 
ants. Against Mr. Bethnne lumself tho licence of invective soon 
rose into downright slaiidei. The virulence of his opponents 
served their purpose, w'hilo it proved tho weakness of their cause. 
Kven if tlio district courts had dcserv^ed a little of the hard w ords 
thing against them, the surest way to improve their w'orking w'a.4 
t{* bring them under tho sway of public criticism by granting 
t’lem equal jurisdiction over offenders of all classes, black or 
white. The grow’ing pow'er of tho Anglo-Indian Press in the up- 
country towns -would alone have furnished a practical safeguard 
against the dangers w'hich Mr. Bethune’s critics professed to foar. 
And it is w'orth remarking how small a part of the cry first raised 
in Calcutta was taken up by Europeans in the Upper Provinces, 
for which the new Bill had been specially designed.* 

Mr. Bethnne was more successful in another line, as the founder 
of a school for Hindu girls belonging to families of the middle 
classes. Following the path once trodden in vain by the enter- 
prising Mrs. Wilson, he persuaded some of the wealthier Hindus 
to give their daughters the benefit of a schooling sneh as children 
in the lower classes had begun to enjoy. On the 7th of May, 1849, 
the new school opened with twenty-one pupils of tender age, placed 
under the charge of an English lady who, with the help of a 
native Pandit, was to teach them Bangdli, their mother- tongue, ns 
mnoh English as their fathers might choose, and, in the words of 
* Trotter : Oalcatts EfiglUhman ; Friend of Indict ke. 
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Mr. Bethnne's opening address, a thousand feminine 'works and 
accomplishments with their needles in embroidery and fancy-work, 
in drawing, in many other things that would give them the means 
of adorning their own homes- and of supplying themselves with harm- 
less and elegant employment,** After a season of rough weather, 
caused by the bigotry of many opponents and the falling away of 
some timid friends, the new movement took firm hold of the native 
mind. By the end of May, I 80 O, the twenty-one pupils had grown 
into thirty-four ; other schools on the same pattern were springing 
up under native auspices in A^arious parts of Bengal ; and the 
Government, encouraged by the marked success of a private ven- 
ture, began taking its own measures in aid of a movement so 
fraught with S(jcial good for the women of India. After Mr. 
Bethune’s untimely death, the school he had founded in Calcutta 
passed under the special charge of Lord Dalhousie himself, and 111 
duo time took its place among the institutions sanctioned by the 
Company.* 

Another pioneer in another part of the same field was meanwhile 
doing noticeable work Jlr Hunter, Surgeon to the Black Town 
of Madras, opened in 1850, at his own cost, a School of Arts, the 
first of Its kind in India, for the purpose of spreading among the 
natives “ a taste for the humanizing culture of the fine arts.** In 
the following year ho founded a School of Industr}' for “ improv- 
ing the manufacture of various articles of domestic and daily 
use.** For this he may have found a model in the Government 
school established at Jabalpur in 1837 for the children of convicted 
Thags, and for those Thags w'ho had escaped a worse doom by 
informing against their brother criminals. In 1855 the two 
schools founded by Br. Hunter were taken over by the Govern- 
ment. The notion that India had aught to learn from England in 
respect of the fine arts might seem absurd in view of the art- 
treasures, the finely- wrought work in gold and silver and brass, 
the exquisite carvings in w'ood and ivory, the many-hned yet 
tasteful shawls and carpets, the gracefully flowing mosaics, the 
rich brocades, the delicate gold and silver lace, the earthenware 
bow'ls and pitchers modelled in shapes of pure classic beauty, 
which India contributed to the great world-fair holden in 1851 
amid, the trees and turf of Hyde Park. But in spite of such 
triumphs of artistic skill and culture, Indian art, however true 
and masterly within its own domain, lacks many of those higher 
qualities which proclaim the great sculptors, architects, painters,'" 

* Trotter; Kaye. 
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and mnsioians of the Weat. In India, moreoTer, the production of 
art-work was still confined to particular castes and classes, who 
follo'v% cd closely in their several lines the technical rules and prac- 
tices handed down from their forefathei*s through ages past. Of a 
natural taste for art there was no lack among the people at large ; 
but the liberal culture which might have served to strengthen and 
purify that taste, and perchance to develop new forms of artistic 
energy, was altogether wanting * ^ 

To all such movements Lord Dalhousie lent the countenance of 
his name, his purse, or his authority. In extension of Mr. Bethune’s 
schemes for improving the Hindu and Mohammadan colleges in 
Calcutta, he persuaded the India House to sanction his own designs 
for the founding of a Presidency College, in which all classes of 
the people might receive instruction, especially in English, on a 
higher scale than any furnished by the existing schools. His 
zealous support enabled James Thomason to carry out Ins great 
experiment in behalf of popular education. In 1850 the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Xorth-West Provinces opened a certain nii ruber 
of Government schools, in eight of the thirty-one districts subject 
to his sway. To liis active helpmate, Mr. Stewart Keid, he en- 
1 rusted the duty of supervising the new P 3 ' 8 tem. At the end of 
three years nearly 37,000 pupils were learning their letters m 
3,409 schools. So well had the experiment thus far answered, that 
Tfiomason’s praj^er for its extension was strongly seconded by the 
Governor- General in a letter urging the Court of Directors to 
apply the new methods of vernacular instruction to other provinces 
besides Hindustan. f In the populous province of Bengal, for 
instance, little had 3 et been done to improve the rude teaching of the 
Patshdlas or indigenous schools, one of which might be found m 
every village w’here a Guru, or village schoolmaster, could earn a 
few rupees a month by teaching half a dozen children to write a 
letter in Bangali, to do a sum in simple arithmetic, and to copy out 
a few verses in praise of some Hindu god t 

The answer which came from England outran the Govemor- 
GeneraTs liveliest hopes. The memorable Despatch of July, 1854, 
issued ’by Sir Charles Wood, then President of the Board of 
Control, in harmony with the views propounded by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Dr. Duff, Mr. J. C. Marsbman, and other men of like ex- 

♦ “ Indian Year Book for 1861.” 

t HinduBtan, the Hindu Land,” was the old name of the va«t plaina watered 
hj the Jamna and the Ghingee. 

t Bengal Bdncatinn Report for 1859 60. 
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periencc, contained, in Lord Dalhousie's own words, “a scheme of 
education for all India far wider and more comprehensive than the 
Local or the Supremo Governments could ever have ventured to 
Bu^^gest ” This great Intellectual Charter, w'hich left Dalhousie 
“ nothing to desire,” excejit the means of translating all its 
purposes into swiftly accomplished deeds, empowered him to 
organize a threefold system of popular instruction, rising from 
\ ernacular, and middle schools for every district, through Govern- 
ment colleges for more advanced pupils, up to an University in 
each of the three Presidencies To every school brought under any 
form of Government control, a money grant in aid u ould bo as- 
signed. The colleges were to be affiliated to their respective uni- 
versities In each of the five great provinces of British India, a 
Director-General of Public* Instruction, aided by a complete staff 
of Inspectfirs, was erelong engaged in building up the fabrio 
whoso foundations had been laid by the Despatch of 1854 on the 
ground prepaied by Thomason and Dalhousie * 

So happy an issue to his ov^n great experiment, Thomason liim- 
self had not lived to see In September, 1853, the month that 
witnessed the untimely murder of Colonel Mackeson by an Afghan 
fanatic at Peslulwar, the active and zealous Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces died, in his fiftieth year, at the very 
moment when one of the highest prizes open to a member of the 
Indian Civil Service came within his grasp. Ev^en as ho lay dying 
at Agra, the overland mail was bringing out the nows of his selec- 
tion for the Government of Madras, in the room of Sir* Henry 
Poltinger In terms of just regret the Governor- General an- 
nounced the untimely death of one whose knowm talents, zeal, and 
lioiiest w'orth had marked him out for the high position he had 
since exalted by his administrative skill, his w ide knowledge of 
affairs, his clear judgement, courteous bearing, and large benevo- 
lence. That his zeal sometimes outran discretion, these pages have 
already showm. Nor oan it bo said that Thomason gave as much 
thought to the improvement of his judicial machinery as he did 
to the means of enlarging the public revenue, and to the making 
of roads and canals. There was more in him of the innovating 
zealot, of the dogmatic theorist, than of the large-hearted, many- 
sided statesman But every one may allow with Lord Dalhousie, 
that even if Thomason “ had loft no other memorial of his public 

* Among the new directors was Wiiliam Arnold, a jounger brother of Dr. AmoTd*c^ 
most famous son. His osrlj death cut short the promise of a brilliant and nseful 
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life behind him, his system of general vernacular education, which 
is all his own, would havo suf&cod to build up for him a noble and 
abiding monument of his earthly career.”* 

His place was filled by Mr. John Colvin, sometime secretary to 
Lord Auckland during the Afghan war, afterwards for several 
years Commissioner of the Tenasserim province. In the first year 
of his rule, on the 8th April, 1854, the new Lieutenant-Governor 
took a prominent part in the ceremony of opening th^ great canal 
111 whose progress Thomason had betrayed so keen an interest. The 
main line of this noble water-way, designed alike for traffic and 
irrigation, had after seven years* continuous toil been finished by 
the same engineer, Colonel Cautley,' who had first projected it six- 
teen years before.. Kver since 1847, nothing had been wanting in 
aid of his great enterprise that money, zeal, and engineering skill 
could supply. Out of nearly a million and a half thus far spent 
upon the Ganges Canal, Lord Dalhousie's Government had con- 
tributed all but 170,000. No such work had ever yet been at- 
tempted on the same scale by any civilized nation. Its mainsti’eam 
alone, wrote Lord Dalhousie, “nearly equals the aggregate length 
of the four greatest canals in France. It greatly exceeds all the 
first-class canals of Holland put together,*’ and its length of 
525 miles is ” fivefold greater than that of all the main linos of 
Lombardy united.” Tapping the Ganges near Hard war, and earned 
hy an aqueduct 020 feet long across the Solani river, it flows at an 
extreme depth often, and a breadth sometimes of a hundred and 
seventy feet down to Aligarh, where it parts into two great branches, 
one returning into the Ganges at Cawnpore, the other making for 
the Jamna at Hamirpur. Other branches w^ore destined to increase 
its total length to more than eight hundred miles of main channel, 
whoso waters serve to fertilize an average breadth of fifty miles. 
It was in a spirit of jnst pride that Lord Dalhousie regarded tho 
successful execution and completion of so great a work as sufficing, 
“ even if it stood alone, to signalize an Indian administration i" 

Nor was the opening ceremony out of keeping with the occa- 
sion. On the morning appointed a vast crowd of people thronged 
about a certain spot near tbe Rurki aqueduct, under tbe shadow 
of the Himalayas, to see tbe waters of their holiest river turned 
into the bed of the great canal. After the reading of a special 
religious service, the Lieutenant-Governor, attended by a tram 
of Fnglisb gentlemen and one native prince, tbe young Mabdr4ja 

* Trotter; Mmhmma. 

t Lord Dalhonaie’e “Minute ’* ; Thornton'e “ Indian Public Work* ” ; Kaye ; Trotter. 
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of Gi^raliar, Tvent up to the top of the aqueduct, and presently, 
amidst the boom of guns, the crash of musketry, and the soul, 
stirring strains of the national anthem, the eight gates of the sluice 
'v\ere thrown open, and the long-impnsoned waters leapt thunder- 
ing into their future bed. Cheer after cheer in honour of Colonel 
Cautley and his official chiefs burst forth from every British throat, 
while the long lines of natives on either bank took up the shouting 
in homage to their revered Ganga and threw' themselves with 
fanatic eagerness into the broad, deep-rolling flood At a grand 
dinner party given that evening, Mr. Colvin ])aid a grateful tnbuto 
to Colonel Cautley and the officers of the Ganges Canal. The 
under officers of the same department w'ere duly feasted at their 
Ckiloncrs own expense, and the day's proceedings closed w'lth a 
show- of flrew’orks that w'ould have done credit to Caleutln, and a 
grand distribution of iiekets for sweetmeats to the thousands of 
natives who had been employed in constructing the canal 

A few' weeks later C\autley himself retired from the service. IIis 
dcjmrtnre from Calcutta was hailed by a salute from the guns of 
Fort William, a compliment specially decreed by Lord Dalhoiisie 
in a public order, w'hich regretted the pow'erlessness of his Go\ern- 
ment to bestow other honours on the man to w'hose genius, skill, 
and energy w'as mainly due the completion w ithin eight years of an 
undertaking which “already stands unequalled among w'orks of its 
class and character throughout the world ’* The Queen’s (lovern- 
ment at home, how’ever, could not entiiely overlook the services 
thus strongly commended, and in due time the retiied colonel of 
aHillery w'as rew'arded with a knighthood of tho Bath, and later 
W'lth the more substantial prize of a seat in the Indian Council * 
What Cautley and his engineers had thus been doing for the 
parched yet fertile plains of Hindustan, Colonel Arthur Cotton 
and his helpmates had done already for large tracts of country in 
Southeiui India. These tracts, tho deltas of large rivers flowing 
down through the Bastern Ghats into the Bay of Bengal, had 
once been covered with irrigation works, dams, tanks, canals, and 
so forth, constructed by Hindu rulers in the first centuries of our 
era. Most of these had gradually fallen iuto decay, and the once 
fruitful fields 3 ielded a scant subsistence to a poor and thin popula- 
tion. As Ci\ il Engineer in TanjOr m the days of Lord W. Bentinck, 
Colonel Cotton had achieved his first success by damming np the 
Kalarun at Sirmgham, and carrying the waters of the Xavari 
through a network of distributive channels over the adjacent 

* Trotter. 
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plains. In the course of fifteen years the wilderness beoame a 
garden, the selling value of land in the Kavari delta had doubled, 
and the land-revenue of Tanjor had increased by nearly one-fifth, 
or little less than the £80,000 which the Madras Government had 
laid out on the works designed by Colonel Cotton.* 

A like success rewarded Colonel Cotton's efforts to fertilize tho 
deltas of the Godavari and the Kistna. Across the former river, 
at Dauleshwaram, ho threw up a mighty “ anicut,** or dam, built 
of earth and stone, one hundred and thirty feet broad, and two 
miles and a half long, through which the stream was afterwards 
conducted by eight hundred miles of channels — some of them 
navigable — into the sea. So fruitful were his labours that in 
Lord Dalhousie’s time the Godavari works had repaid the cost of 
making them, and the great district of Rdjamandri was covered 
with luxuriant crops raised by a thriving peasantry, whose growing 
wealth had given a marked impulse to the local trade, and enriched 
the land-revenue by many thousands a year. In the Kistna delta 
also, which forms the districts of Ganturand Masulipatam, Colonel 
Cotton applied the same means of enriching a tract of country 
hitherto wasted by alternate floods and drought. To all these un- 
dertakings Lord Dalhousie gave his heartiest support. His very 
last budget provided a sum of £150,000 in furtherance of tho 
schemes devised by the zealous colonel of Madras Engineers. + 

The promotion of public works all over India was one of tho, 
objects that lay nearest the Governor- GeneraTs heart. Seeing 
how' much was needed in this direction for the special good of the 
people entrusted to his care, he had the courage to enforce his 
views by measures involving a larger outlay than the Indian 
revenues could alone defray. Those revenues, he wrote, were 
more than enough to meet all ordinary charges ; but they neither 
could, nor w^as it reasonable to act as if they could, suffice to “ pro- 
vide for the innumerable and gigantic works ” needful for the “ due 
improvement ” of so great an empire. For many years past the 
imperial outlay on all kinds of public works, from roads and canals 
to barracks and courthouses, had hardly exceeded a hundred thou- 
sand a year. The care and control of these works had hitherto 
l>een entrusted to a Military Board, w’hich had also to manage a 
thousand matters connected with the army commissariat, the 
transport service, the magazines, the camp furniture, the hospitals, 
the studs, the ordnance, excise, and bazars. These duties, so 
incongruous and so unworkable by a single board of three old 
* Thornton’s “ Public Works.” t Thornton ; Arnold. 
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officers, Lord Dalhousie transferred by de^ees into other and 
more capable hands. Coming at last to the question of public 
works, he placed these under the care of a sepai-ato Department, 
ruled by a Secretary for each Presidency, with the aid of a Chief 
Engineer for every large province. The regular stafE of military 
engineers he supplemented with a number of special recruits, 
English and native, some brought direct from England, others 
trained m the new colleges at Rurki, Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
A list of the works designed for each province \\ as yearly laid before 
the Supreme Council. The first fruits of this large forecasting policy 
were gathered in 18r>4, when the budget estimates provided for an 
outlay of two millions and a half on the new Department of Public 
Works. In the following year the estimated outlay rose to three 
millions, or five times the amount expended in 1849.* 

When the Military Board had been relieved of nearly all its 
duties. Lord Dalhousie proceeded to abolish it altogether About 
a year earlier, in 1863, the same fate had befallen another Board, 
against which lay no imputation of work mismanaged or left un- 
done. Lord Dalhousie’s scheme of government for the Punjab 
had proved in many ways a marked success. Under the mild 
sv\ay of Sir Henry Lawrence great reforms had been accomplished, 
of i\hich any nation might well be proud. But the time had como 
— a time no doubt foreseen by the Governor-General — when the 
great experiment of 1849 could no longer work on the old con- 
ditions. Between the two chief members of the Labor Board 
differences of opinion on several points of State policy had caused 
l?ii sun del-standings, which grew at last to an inconvenient head. 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s impaired health, his frequent trips into the 
country, and his invincible distaste for business details, had thrown 
upon his brother’s shoulders a large share of Ins own proper work. 

“ All details ” — wrote John Lawrence to his colleague, Montgomery 
— “ were thrown upon me; everybody was referred to me. Who- 
ever did not understand wliat was to be done was referred to me 
for explanation Establishments, pensions, jaigirs, all w ere thrown 
upon my shoulders.*’ 

John Law’rence was not the man to flinch from hard office work, 
still less to grumble at doing the work of a brother whom he loved. 
But it troubled him more and more to find bow vain v/ere all his 
efforts to can-y out his brother’s aims even at the cost of bis own 
strong convictions. In 1862 the gulf between them grew daily 
wider, and the support w-hich John received from Lord Dalhousie 
* Arnold; Bfarshman ; Chesnej*B ** Indian Polity.” 
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added fuel to the flame of Sir Henry's discontent. While the 
elder brother would have sacriflced everything to the interests of 
a proud and privileged aristocracy, John I/awrenco cared but little 
for the claims of rank, birth, or former usage, in comparison with 
the demands of even-handed justice, good government, and a wise 
cjconomy. Finding that these “ difteronces of opinion were be-* 
coming more frequent and more acrid," and that public business 
was hindered by the very desire t»f the two brotl^^rs to “ avoid 
cause for engaging in them," llalhousie re*solved to enforce the 
views he had already recorded in favour of a change in the govern- 
ment of the Panjab. Before the en^ of 1852 both brothers had 
separately offered to l*esign their posts. The Governor- General 
seized his opportunity, and m February, 1853, John Lawrence saw 
himself gazetted Chief Commissioner for the Panjab. His late 
colleague, Mr. Robert Montgomery, reappeared as Judicial Com- 
missioner, while Mr. George Fdmonstone took over the depart- 
ment of revenue and finance. Amidst the loud-spoken regrets of 
Ins old friends and helpmates, native as well as English, Sir Henry 
Lawrence started from Labor to undertake the loss trying duties 
of Agent to tht* Governor- General for the States of Rajputana, in 
the room of Colonel Low, who had just been preferred to the 
Residency’ at Haidarabad * 

In spite of the halo surrounding Sir Henry’s name, it soon 
became clear that his late subjects had lost nothing by the change 
of rulers. On the foundations be bad helped to lay, John Lawrence 
proceeded in the next four years to build up the fabric which, un- 
shaken by the hurricane of the Sepoy Mutiny, still attests the mould- 
ing skill and all-snbduing energy of its first architects. Around 
him worked a band of trusty subalterns, who, emulous of their 
Chief’s example, never spared themselves in the public service, and 
vied with each other in executing the details of the policy 
mapped out by the master-spirit at Labor. Those four years, 
in the w’ords of Sir Herbert Edwardes, who succeeded Miickeson 
at Peshawar, “ were years of herculean labour, not only to the 

* MeriTftle's “ Sir II. Laurrence. Sir Henry's letters of this period »how how 
deeply he was mortified by Dalhousie's readiness to remove him at his own request 
from the post which Halhonsie had long deemed fittest for a trained civilian. The 
feeling uas natural , but Sir Henry himself bad owned that he and his brother could 
no longer work together ; bis own health had long been unequal to the due discharge 
of all his duties, and John*s views of public policy were much more in harmony with 
those of their common Chief, who, looking at the question from the standpoint of 
public interest^ conld hardly have acted otherwise than he did. He gave Sir Henry 
in RdjpaAa&na the tame aalaiy aa he had drawn at Lah6r. 
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Chief Commissioner, but to every man under him, high or low. 
Alone in responsibility, alone in power, John Lawrence bent the 
full force of his character and energies to the elaboration of a com- 
plete machine.** If much had already been done to repress crime, 
to lighten the taxes, to simplify and humanize the judicial system, 
to open out fresh avenues for trade and labour, by a liberal outlay 
on roads and canals, a wide field of usefulness remained yet to till, 
on which the best efforts of the Panjab Government had to ex- 
pend themselves for some years to come. 

All raids across the border were promptly repelled and sternly 
punished, and after punishment followed conciliation, applied so 
skilfully that the same offenders seldom repeated the offence. 
Many a wild robber clan took to trade or agriculture, filled our 
ranks with some of their bravest soldiers, or otherwise helped to 
guard the peace of a wide frontier. Within the border men like 
Nicholson in Bannu and Abbott in Hazara kept a warlike and 
unruly people in order mainly by sheer force of will, an unbend- 
ing uprightness of purpose, untiring energy, and a shrewd insight 
into native character. From his watchpost at Peshawar Colonel 
Edwardes kept an eye on all that happened beyond the border, 
whether among the hill-tribes of the Sulaiman or in the country 
ruled by Dost Mohammad. In Labor itself Lawrence could always 
reckon upon the loyal services of his old friend and colleague, Mr. 
Alontgomery, of his new' finance minister, Mr. Edmondstone, and 
of the wise and popular Donald Macleod. 

Under such auspices the Punjab became in truth a model pro- 
vince. Crimes of violence grew' rarer and more rare. The native 
officials in each district proved useful and trustworthy helpmates 
to their English chiefs. Trade and agriculture flourished more 
and more, to the benefit of the revenue and the great contentment 
of the people at large. Nature herself seemed to aid our country- 
men’s efforts with a timely succession of plenteous harvests. An 
improved system of State-aided schools and colleges was set on 
foot. Hospitals, dispensaries, and other public buildings arose 
in every district. The drainage and conservancy of large towns 
were taken in hand. New roads w'ere cut in all directions, forests 
and grass- preserves were brought under State control, and surveys 
were pushed forward for lines of railway which now link Labor 
with Delhi, Calcutta, and Karachi.* A steady improvement in 
jail-discipline followed the appointment of an Inspector of Prisons. 
Looking back to the achievements of this period, Sir Herbert 
* Mallewm : Trotter ; Arnold. 
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Kdwardes mig'ht well doubt if India bad ** ever seen a province 
with a civil government so strong, so wise, so moderate, so pure, 
so good to live under as that of the Punjab. ** 

In his efforts to repress crime the Chief Commissioner had to 
reckon with the obstructive force of old social usages. One of 
these lions in his path was the practice of child>mnrder, which had 
prevailed for ages past among certain classes of the people ; among 
the Bidi descendants of Nanak, among the old Rajput clans, the 
poorer Khattri families, even among the Musalman gentry of the 
hills. Religion, caste-pride, fashion, poverty, the excessive costli- 
ness of Hindu weddings, all accounted in different degrees for tlie 
prevalence of a custom which dtiomed yearly to a violent death 
numbers of new-born girl-children, not only in the Panjab, but in 
several other parts of India. A Bidi girl, who could never marry 
bemeath her rank, was deemed better dead in the first hours 
of her being than growing up for a life of unwed dishonour. The 
new-born daughter of an old but decaying Rajput house was 
throttled out of hand, because her parents dreaded the crush- 
ing costs of a Rajput marriage. A Baduzai Pathan w'ould slay his 
child rather than wed her to a lowborn stranger, or part with too 
large a share of his own inheritance. Among the humbler Khattri 
families, poverty alone too often accounted for the strange dearth 
of girl- children. 

While he was yet Commissioner of Jalandhar, John Lawrence 
had declared war against the cruel custom which Mr. Raikes had 
afterwards gone far to banish from among the Rajputs of Main- 
pun Ever since the conquest of the Pan jab the moral influence 
of its new masters bad saved many a Bidi babe from premature 
death. But the number thus saved was still as nothing compared 
wdtb the multitude secretly put out of the way In his efforts to up- 
root so crying an evil, the Chief Commissioner was not content with 
issuing edicts threatening condign punishment for all w’ho thus 
outraged the laws of nature. His plan of action, as approved 
by Lord Dalhousie, resembled that which had been applied with 
much success to the Rajput child-slayers of MainpurL In the 
latter part of October, 1853, a great gathering of the native gentry 
met John Lawrence and a few of his ablest helpmates on the plain 
outside Amritsar. After discussing with the English Sahibs the 
best way of dealing with a custom so hateful to English ideas, the 
native chiefs and delegates all swore to observe the rules that 
might be framed on the bases already accepted by themselves. 
Erelong rules were issued which curtailed the marriage expenses 
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on a scale according with the means of every class and family. The 
meeting at Amritsar was followed np by like gatherings elsewhere. 
At one of these, held near the borders of Kashmir, the son of 
^Maharaja Gulab Singh undertook, in the presence of an English 
Commissioner, to enforce among his father’s subjects a reform like 
that already adopted throughout the Panjab. As earnest of his 
own sympathy with the new movement, Gulab Singh took off for 
ever the tax heretofore levied on all weddings in Kashmir. The 
example thus set in high places spread swiftly downwards, until 
child-murder fell out of fashion with Panjabi housefathers, who no 
longer held it a point of honour to spend a large fortune on sweet- 
meats, fireworks, bards, and fakirs on the day of their children’s 
marriage * 

The same year, 18r>3, marks the birth of cheap postage, the 
beginning of India’s railway system, and the swift growth of electric 
telcgrapli lines. The question of a cheap uniform postage, on the 
])riiiciples first applied to England through the inventive energy 
of Rowland Hill, had been raised indeed by Lord Hardmge ; but 
it was left for Lord Dalhousio to win the sanction of the India House 
to a definite scheme framed by a commission of his own appoint- 
ing. He passed through his Council an Act which placed the Indian 
Post-offices under one Director-General, and reduced the postage 
on all letters carried from one end of India to the other to a uniform 
rate of half an anna, or three- farthings, on letters weighing not more 
than the eighth of an ounce. On letters weighing up to a quarter 
of an ounce the charge was fixed at one anna. The latter rate 
w-hs charged on all newspapers, and postage-stamps took the place 
of cash payments. Thenceforth, as Lord Dalhousie might justly 
boast, a letter could travel from Peshaw’ar to Cape Comorin, or 
from Dibrugarh to Karachi, ‘‘for no more than three-farthings,’^ 
whereas under the old system the same letter would have cost one 
shilling for the same distance. Under the old prohibitive rates 
very few natives of the poorer classes ever thought of using the 
regular post ; their letters, when they wrote any, being carried far 
more cheaply by private runners in defiance of the law. Even the 
wealthier trading classes entrusted much of their correspondence 
to the same illegal carHers. A complete reform of the postal 
service went hand in hand with the cheapening of the postage. In 
the first two years of cheap postage the number of letters sent 
through the Post-office had increased by two-thirds, while the los^ 
of revenue was unexpectedly small. Nor was the boon thus be- 

* Arnold ; Trotter. 
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stowed on India limited to her inland mails. To Lord Dalhonsie's 
own exertions was mainly dne that reduction of the postage be- 
tween EIngland and India, through which, as he said, “ the Scotch 
recruit on our furthest frontier at Peshawar could write to his 
mother at John o’Groat’s House, and send his letter free for six- 
pence,’' the rate formerly charged between PeshAwar and Labor.* 
Meanwhile, the success of Dr. William O’Shaughnessy’s pioneer 
“ lightning-post,” as the natives called it, between Calcutta and 
Kijri, was bearing fruit in the construction of telegraph-lines from 
Calcutta to Agra, Peshawar, Bombay, and Madras. With an 
ardour heightened by his trust in O* Shan ghn easy ’s resourceful 
genius, and by a noble impatience of the slow roundabout methods 
of transacting public business at home — “ Everything,” he com- 
plained, “ all the world over, moves faster now-a-days than it used 
to do, except the transaction of Indian business ” — the Governor- 
General, in despatched the doctor to England to plead their 

common cause in person before the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. In Sir James Hogg, then Chairman of the 
India House, the doctor found a warm friend and a powerful 
advocate of his master’s views. In a week, the needful sanction 
had been secured for Dalhousie’s scheme ; and his active emissary 
began forthwith to enlist workmen and to collect materials for an 
enterprise of great moment and surpassing difficulty. A few 
months later, O’Shaughnessy was speeding hack to India. In 
November, 1853, the first posts of a telegraph-line from Calcutta 
to Agra were set uj?. On the 24th of the following March, a mes- 
sage from Agra was flashed along the whole distance of 800 miles to 
Government Honse. By the end of January, 1866, Agra had been 
linked by the electric wire to Atak on the Indus, to Bombay, and 
Madras. In other words, 3,000 miles of telegraph-lino had been 
laid successfully within fifteen months. A thousand more were 
laid during 1855. The wires were carried partly on bamboo poles, 
I>artly on pillars of stone or iron, over broad swamps, through 
pathless jungles, up many a wild mountain-side, across seventy 
large rivers, at an average cost of little more than Bs. 500 per 
mile. The difficulties which O’Shaughnessy had to encounter 
from climate, ground, white ants, wild beasts, and savage men ; 
from the want of trained workmen, and the failure of old scien- 
tific appliances, were overcome with a success so marvellous and 
wide-roaching as to justify Lord Dalho osiers boast that ** the 
* Arnold ; Trotter. In 1858 lose tlisn 20 million letters were sent bj post. In 
1854 it rose to 28, and in 1860 to 48 millifms. 
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establish niCTjt of the electric telei^aph in India may challenge 
comparison with any public enterprise which has been carried 
into execution in recent times among the nations of Europe, or in 
America itself.”* 

The opening of a railway from Bombay to Tanna, in the spring 
of 1853, marks a new stage in India’s material growth. Over 
this, the first section of the Great Indian Peninsula line, 400 peo- 
ple w(*re, on the IGth of April, carried twenty-four miles out and 
back again, at the rate of twenty miles an hour After years of 
preliminary talk, surveys, correspondence, this much of a line 
which now links Bombay with the Narbada valley and Jabalpur, 
had boon completed in about a twelvemonth ; and the natives very 
soon learned to enjoy the new mode of travelling to the number 
of a thousand a day. Meanwhile, m Bengal and even in Madras, 
the works upon the lines already sanctioned went briskly forw'ard. 
In August, 1854, trains were running regularly from Howrah to 
Hughh ; and by the end of that year the East Indian Railway 
had been opened as far as Raniganj, 120 miles from Calcutta. On 
the Madras side, some fifty miles of railway were ready for open- 
ing at the end of 1855. 

Such was the earliest outcome of the great experiment which 
no man helped so largely as Lord Dalhousie to set on foot. 
Through his exertions, loyally seconded at home by 8ir James 
» large, statesmanlike, w^ell-digested scheme of trunk rail- 
w'ays, built and worked by private companies for fixed periods, 
under a State guarantee, emerged slowly out of dreamland into 
the w'orld of liistoric facts Inch by inch be had to wdn his way 
against the inertness, the fears, or the prejudices of his nominal 
masters in Leadenhall Street. The Governor- General of India 
had not forgotten the lessons learned by the President of the 
Board of Trade. That India was in urgent need of railways for 
purposes alike of self-defence and internal development, he had 
from the first clearly seen and steadily asserted. The successes 
and the failures of railway companies at home had strengthened 
his old belief in the wisdom of combining private enterprise with 
some form of State control. But a country like India needed 
more than this for the full development of its productive energies 
and the free diffusion of its ill-distributed wealth. “ Great 
tracts,” he wrote, “ are teeming with produce they cannot dispose 
of Others are scantily bearing wdiat they would carry in abun- 
dance, if only it could be conveyed w’hither it is needed. ....*. 

* Dallioiwie*i Farewell Minate ; Arnold ; Marahman. 
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Ships from every part of the world crowd our ports in search of 
produce which we have, or could obtain in the interior, but which, 
at present, we cannot profitably fetch to them If the Indian 
Government felt itself unequal to the task of establishing* railways 
throughout the length and breadth of India, it might still do 
much to stimulate the influx of private capital and private enter* 
prise into a country where both were sorely needed For this 
end, Lord Dalhousie proposed to help the promql^ers of Indian 
railways by a free grant of the land they needed, and by guaran- 
teeing a certain rate of interest on all their outlay, under certain 
conditions, for a definite term of years. 

In one of the ablest minutes t]iat ever came even from a pen so 
masterly and a brain so wide- working. Lord Dalhousie, in 1853, 
unfolded to the Court of Directors a detailed scheme for making 
4,000 miles of railw'ay, by means of public companies guarded by 
a State guarantee, and “ directly, but not vexatiously, controlled 
by the Government of the country, acting for the interests of the 
public on the principle for which ” he had so long contended. It 
is needless here to enlarge upon the clearness of his language, the 
convincing force of his arguments, the soundness of his previsions, 
and his thorough mastery of minute details. The gist and upshot 
of this memorable minute W’as an earnest appeal to the Court of 
Directors to lose no time in assaying an enterprise worthy of the 
great political and commercial interests involved in its achieve, 
ment on a scale proportioned to the vastness of the regions subject 

their sway. 

To an appeal so powerful from such a quarter the Court of* 
Directors no longer closed their ears. Their readiness to listen 
may have been sharpened by the taunts thrown out against them 
in the parliamentary debates of 1853, on the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter-! But there was that in Dalhousie’s masterful 
nature which few- of those who came within its influence could 
long withstand ; nor among those few were the magnates of the 
India House fairly to be reckoned. Their answer, at any rate, 
yielded virtually all for which the Governor- General had asked ; 
and the latter went his way rejoicing in the prospect of a time 
not far distant, when the journey from Calcutta to Delhi and 
Labor would be reckoned by hours instead of days, when all India 
would be crossed and girdled by iron roads, and “ a corps might 
leave England after the heat of the summer was over, and be 
quartered before Christmas on the banks of the Satlaj, without 

* 'DaShonMie*n Railway Despatch of 1853. t Marshxnan. t Tboroton. 
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any exposure on its way, and with four months before it of the 
finest climate under the sun.”* Under a guarantee of ten millions 
one great company, the Uast Indian, was erelong engaged in carry- 
ing on its line of railway from Bardwan towards Delhi. The 
works on other trunk linDs that would ultimately link Bombay 
with Madras and both with Upper India, went steadily forward. 
English engineers pushed their surveys in all directions ; gangs of 
native workmen, under English overseers, plied their daily tasks 
in dark jungles, along steep hill-sides, amidst rugged wastes and 
broad plains, now bright w’lth roses or poppies, now green with 
rice, wheat, maize, or other crops. New railway schemes forwarded 
from Calcutta received the sanction, complete or partial, of the 
India House. On the eve of his return home, in 1856, Lord 
Dalhousie might truly say that the Court of Directors had “ every 
reason to be satisfied with the progress made in the construction 
of Indian railways since 1841^ and with the prospect of futuro 
roturn.”f 

In this connection a word of recognition is due to those pioneers 
of railway onterjiriso to whom Lord Dalhousie owed some part of 
his success. The first scheme of a railway from Calcutta to the 
North-West Provinces -v^as laid before the India House in 1844 
by JVIacdonald Stephenson, whose services w'ere afterwards re- 
warded by a knighthood. For many months past he had been 
engaged in exploring the ground and collecting the needful data for 
his scheme. About the same time another engineer, Mr. Chap- 
man, was undergoing the same kind of labour m behalf of rail- 
ways on the Bombay side. It was not, however, till 1849 that the 
India House gave its sanction to a small part only of the plans 
propounded by these two men. A still more prominent worker in 
the same field was Mr William P. Andrew, a Postmaster in Upper 
India, I who struggled for years in vain to win acceptance of his 
scheme for connecting Labor with its natural port at Kar^hi by 
means of a railway along the Indus valley. 

Of the capital invested in Indian railways only a small fraction 
came out of native pockets. But the now mode of travelling 
cheaply, at the rate of tw'enty or thirty miles an hour, in carriages 
drawn by the Fire Horse of the West, proved an attraction too 
great even for caste-pride to set at naught. The people at largo 

* Dalhoi»ie*8 Bail way Despatch. 

t Dalhoueie’a Farewell Minnie. 

it As Chairman of the Sind, Fanjdb, and Delhi Railway, Mr . Andrew war 
knighted in the beginning of 1882. 
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were not slow in exchanging the bullock- cart or the pony^oar for 
the third class carriage of a railway train. Many a Brahman took 
his seat with philosophic coolness beside travellers of the lowest 
caste, or of no caste at all. Even the Dharma Sabha of Calcutta, 
the great council and mouthpiece of orthodox Hindus, decided 
with one voice that pilgrims might travel freely by the rail. In 
the last year of Dalhousies rule nearly 1,400,000 passengers, 
mostly third class, travelled over some part of the 200 miles of 
line then open ; and the number of these kept steadily rising year 
by year. Whatever faults were afterwards to show themselves 
in ihe working of the guarantee system, faults seldom chargeable 
to Lord Dalhousie*s own account, his predictions touching the 
growth of passenger traffic were amply justified, oven lief ore his 
return home.* 

Among the great roads begun, or continued, under Lord T)al- 
housie’s auspices, was the road from Kalka, at the foot of the Simla 
Hills, to the far-off vale of Chini, where grapes grow in plenty 
at a height of 8,700 feet above the sea. This noble highway, 
planned by Colonel Napier, and carried, on mainly by Captain 
Briggs, climbs and winds its way along the wooded steeps of the 
Himalayas at an easy gradient of three feet in the liundred. For 
the fifty miles between Kalka and Simla the road is broad enough 
for w'heeled traffic. Beyond Simla on its w^ay to the borders of 
Tibet it has an average breadth of six feet, wide enough for all 
the traffic hitherto possible between Tibet and India t At the 
»*lose of the Burmese War iu 1853, Lord Dalhousie set his 
engineers to build a road from Dakha to Pegu, by way of Arakai\. 
It was a task of no small difficulty, for the jungle w'as dense, the 
mountains were lofty, water and labour were very scarce, and the 
climate for seven months of the year was unfit for working 
parties. But in the course of two years a body of Burmese 
labourers, trained by the zealous Lieutenant Forloug, carried the 
road over the formidable Touugee Pass into the newly-conquered 
province of Pegu. The great trunk road from Calcutta to the 
North-West was fast approaching completion when Lord Dalhousie 
resigpied his post. 

Another work to which the great Marquis turned his attention 
was suggested by the growing difficulties and dangers of a voyage 

* Aniold ; Kanbman. 

t It WM to Ghini, with ito dondleai siuiBhiiie and pore air cooled bj the neigh- 
bonriag Snowy Range, that Lord Dalhonne waa wont to retire from Simla daring 
the laiay aeaaon. 
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np the Hughli. It was becoming no easy noiatterfor ships of great 
draught to thread their way np to Calcutta, through the dangerous 
shoals and sandbanks w-hich beset their course. The noble river, 
which a century before had borne our largest war-vessels easily 
up to Chandarnagar, wps gradually silting up with the acres of 
mud and sand which its waters yearly washed down to the sea. 
JJalhousie sought to avert the growing danger to a trade whose 
value had doubled in six years, by forming a new port on the 
Matla creek, at a place about twenty-five miles south-east of his 
own capital, from which place a broad deep channel leads down 
through the network of swamp, stream and forest that forms the 
Hundarbans into the Bay of Bengal. He bought the land re- 
quired for the new harbour, set to work on the needful improve- 
ments, and projected the railway, which w'as afterw'ards to connect 
(^alcutta w’ltli the new outlet for its seaborne trade * The bulk of 
that trade, h(nvever, still flows along its former channels, and the 
port on the Matla bears the name of Lord Canning, who did little, 
if anything, to carry out his predecessor’s plans. Another enter- 
prise begun V>y Lord Dalhousie, but doomed to wait many years 
for its accomplishment, was the bridgiug of the broad Hughli, lu 
order to connect Calcutta w’lth the railway terminus at How^rah, 
on the right bank. 

In those days of peaceful progress under a strong, just, and 
enlightened ruler, the duty of developing the resources of onr 
Indian empire became a household phrase with our countrymen in 
both hemispheres. No statesman of Dalhousie ’s calibre, trained 
in the school of Peel, could help reflecting, encouraging and 
draw’ing new strength from the popular movement of his day. To 
every scheme for developing agriculture, industry, or trade, tho 
Governor-Genei-al gave a ready hearing, followed often by Ins 
active support The tea gardens which were soon to cover the hill- 
sides of Kangra and Kamaon owed their origin to his zeal in 
furthering Mr. Fortune’s efforts to teach Indian planters and 
workmen the Chinese methods of growing and manufacturing tea. 
Ho strove, not always in vain, to extend and improve the pro- 
duction of silk, flax, jute, and other staples ; to rear good breeds of 
horses in the Panjab and the Dakhan ; to improve the quality of 
Indian wool by means of imported Merino rams ; to acclimatize 
sheep in tho moist air of Pegu, and to rescue from destruction tho 
noble forests of Pegn, Tonasserim, Oudh, and the Himalayas. 

* The rmilwaj w«s not opened till 1863, end little use hns jet been made of the * 
new rottte by way of Port Canning. 
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His agents travelled abont the oonntry, fiom the Salt Bange at 
Kalabagh to the hills of Birbhum, Simla, Assam, and the Narbada 
Valle} , in quest of TV’orkablo iron and coal. Great fields of borax 
were found in the desolate uplands beyond Kulu and Spiti. Lord 
Dalhousie bore his share in the founding of an Agricultural Society 
in the Panj^b, and supplied the needful funds for establishing 
agricultural shows in Madras.* 

The placing of a regular line of steamers on the Indus and the 
Irawadi, the improvements begun or ordered in the chief Indian 
harbours, from Karachi to Rangoon, the rapid progicss made in 
survey work by land and sea, the erection of lighthouses on many 
])Oints of the seaboard, may all b© traced more or less directly to 
the prompting influence of the same master-mind. During his 
rule the officers of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, led by 
Colonel Andrew Waugh, the worthy successor of Colonel Ev'erest, 
carried their network of triangles over Sind, the Panjab, Kash- 
mir, as w'ell as southward across the Kankan ; w'hilo Colonel 
Thuillier pushed on the revenue and topographical surveys from 
Kashmir and Sind-S?igar down to Madras and the Nilgiris. 
Officers of the Indian navy surveyed the seas that washed the 
coasts of India and the adjacent countries, from the Persian (Julf 
to the Bay of Bengal The toils and hardships encountered by 
many a survey party left their marks even on the strongest 
frames. But history, which fills pages with the events of a 
single campaign, has only a line to spare for the quiet heroism 
of those who toiled and suffered as a matter of more duty in the 
field of scientific research. t 

This chapter may fitly close with a brief reference to Lord 
Dalhousie’s care for the wellbeing of the British soldier. He 
supplied the soldier wdth better rations, encouraged the use of 
malt liquor in preference to spirits, built roomy barracks at a 
proper height from the ground, with separate quarters for the 
married men, hung punkahs in every barrack, promoted swim- 
ming-baths, 'workshops, and soldiers* gardens in every station, 
furnished the regimental schools with books and stationery, 
and started a normal school for training schoolmasters at the 
Lawrence Asylum. Annuities for meritorious or distinguished 
service were bestowed on sergeants in the Company’s army. 
Alive to the failure of transportation as a deterrent penalty, he 

* Arnold ; DjiZboiuiie's Farewell Minute. 

t In Mr. Clements Markham’s Memoir of the Indian Sarrejrs,” the reader will 
find amfile eonftmintMin of the foregoing remarks. 
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decreed the bnilding of a special prison in India for all soldiers 
condemned to that fate. Alive to the evils of a seniority system, 
he proclaimed that in future no officer, whatever his standing,” 
should be selected to command a brigade or a division unless he 
was confessedly capable and efficient.”^ 

* Dalhoiiflie’s Farewell Blinate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 

In 1852 tlio Marquis of Dalhor^ie’s peaceful labours were inter- 
rupted by the clash of arms on the eastern shores of the Bay of 
Bengal. In accordance with the treaties which crowned the close 
of the Burmese War in 1826, a British Resident had been sent to 
Ava to guard the interests of British trade in the regions watered 
by the Irawadi. A series of petty insults, culminating in an 
attempt to star \'0 or drown the British officers then posted on an 
island liable to heavy floods, at length constrained the Indian 
Government in 1840 to withdraw its agents from the country 
then ruled by King Tharawadi, the successful usurper of his 
brother’s throne. Thenceforth the interests of British trade 
were left to take care of themselves under the wing of a treaty 
which the new monarch of the Golden Foot had openly set at 
naught. From time to timo complaints of w'rongs indicted by 
Burman officials on British traders at Rangoon were forw'arded to 
the Indian Government through Colonel Bogle, the Commissioner 
of Tonasserim. At last, in 1851, these wrongs had grown to a pitch 
so unbearable that Dalhousie’s Government could no longer keep 
silence. Tw'o skippers had been kept in prison and heavily fined 
for alleged misdeeds of which they had just been formally acquitted. 
In September of that year the European merchants of Rangoon 
addressed a memorial to Lord Dalhousie, setting forth the out> 
rages to which they were daily exposed in defiance of the Treaty 
of Tandahu. Neither life nor property, they declared, was safe 
under a system of endless roberies, false charges, and unlawful 
exactions, sometimes enforced by cruel tortures. Things, in 
short, were come to such a crisis, that, in default of due protec- 
tion, the sufferers would have to leave the country and thereby 
sacrifice their worldly goods.* 

In answer to these renewed complaints the Governor- General 
* Farllamentsiy PMHsr* ; Arnold ; Trotter. 
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called upon the Burmese Government to pay ten thousand rupees 
as compensation for British losses, to remove forthwith the guilty 
Governor of Rangoon, and to admit an English Resident either at 
liangoon or at Ava. The better to enforce these demands, Com- 
modore Lambert with his squadron was sent to cruise off Ran- 
goon harbour, free to act as he might deem best if at the end of 
fiv'o weeks no answer reached him from the Burmese Court. So 
w^arlike a mode oi conducting a peaceful mission might serve, 
at any rate, to extort from Burmese fears the reparation w^hich 
Burmese arrogance and self-conceit would never have yielded to 
demands less clearly accented 

The days of grace were drawing to an end when, on the first 
day of 1852, the Commodore received from Ava a royal letter, 
promising full compliance witli Dalhousie’s demands. The 
Governor of Rangoon was recalled to Ava, and the Viceroy of 
Pegu, who took his place, was empow'ered to make the needful 
inquiries and to settle the amount of compensation due. On the 
morning of the 6th January, in accordance with arrangements 
made the day before, Captain Ijatter, interpreter to the Mission, 
sent to inform the new Governor that a deputation would wait 
upon him at noon At the hour appointed Captain Latter and 
the officers of the mission rode up to the outer gate of the 
Governor’s palace. They forced their way through a jeering 
crow’d into the palace yard ; but inside the palace they w ere not 
allowed to go. The Governor, they were told, w'as asleep, and 
none dared rouse him, although his slumbers did not prevent him 
from holding private intercourse by signals with his owm retainers. 
Tired of waiting in the sun, of sending bootless messages up- 
stairs, of affording food for laughter to the churls around them, the 
British officers presently rode away. 

After so futile an issue no peaceful way of redress seemed 
open. On the afternoon of that day the British merchants 
assembled on board the Commodore’s flagship, the Fox., were told 
of the insult thus wantonly offered to the British flag. All 
foreigners at Rangoon w’ere straightway warned to take shelter 
on board the shipping w-ithin tw'o hours. A crowd of anxious 
fugitives, English, American, Portuguese, Armenian, Musalman, 
was speedily thronging to the riverside, with such of their goods 
as they could manage in default of Burman porters to bring awav. 
Next day the w'hole of the foreign shipping was safely anchored 
a few miles lower dowm the Rangoon river, and a large new'-built 
frigate belonging to the King of Burma w’as impounded, by Lam- 
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bert’s orders, as a pledge for tbe property left in Rangoon and a 
possible means of bringing the Governor into a more compliant 
frame of mind. The friendly Governor of Dalla, opposite 
Rangoon, came on board the Fox to help onr countrymen in a last 
attempt at winning from the Rangoon Governor an apology for his 
rudeness of the day before But evening brought with it only a 
hostile letter from that worthy, demanding the surrender of the 
King’s ship, and threatening to fire upon our men if they tried to 
carry her off. In reply, the Commodore vowed that a single shot 
fired from the batteries on his way down the river would ensure 
their speedy destruction. At the same time he enforced his mean* 
ing by proclaiming a blockade df the Burmese ports. 

On the 9th of January the last of the merchant- ships passed 
down the broad river convoyed by the men-of-war. As tbe 
Hermes steamer, with the King’s ship in tow, came abreast of the 
stockades, a fire of guns and musketry opened upon the whole 
squadron. At a signal from the Commodore’s ship, his captains 
took up the challenge In little more than two hours the guns on 
either side of the river were silenced, the stockades ruined, many 
of the long w'ar- galleys, each carrying a hundred men, sw’amped 
or put to flight, while several hundred Burmans lay dead or 
w'ounded in the abandoned -works.* 

Still the Marquis of Dalhousie was loath to enter on the war 
thus seemingly thrust upon him Hurrying down from the 
North-West, he reached Calcutta on the 29th of January. On 
liis way down he had signed a despatch to the Rangoon Governor, 
in which he annexed to his former demands an assurance that 
peace might still be purchased by an apology for the outrage of 
the 6th of January. As soon as these concessions were made, an 
envoy should be sent from Calcutta to arrange all further 
differences. Instead of an apology, the Governor replied by 
asking for the prompt despatch of an envoy, and by accusing of 
drunkenness and false statements the officers whom he had refused 
to receive. t These charges, at once so incredible and so untrue, 

* Arnold ; Lanrie*R “ Second Burmese War.” One brave chief, conspicnous by his 
golden umbrella, brought his war canoe opposite the Companj's steamer Phlegtihon. 
A thirty-two pounder vas trained against the boat, but tbe Phlegcthon't eaptaia 
shouted to his men not to fire on so bravo a foe. Happily his order was heard and 
obeyed. 

f **They had been drinking,” he wrote, ‘*and it happened that I was asleep just 
at that time ; whereupon, telling the Yaywooa and the other officers present to 
awake me, they jetumed and made a false representation to the Commodore. — ” 
BnrmeM Blue-book. 
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were rightly treated by Lord Dalhonsie as “ an aggravation of the 
insult which the Governor was bound to repair.” 

His forbearance, however, had not yet reached its limits. In 
the midst of warlike preparations he left no means untried to 
keep the peace. The old demands were pressed once more by the 
Indian Government with a moderation as praiseworthy as it was 
misunderstood. They got nothing from Kangoon and Ava but 
evasive or insolent replies. Commodore Lambert was treated 
always with studied disrespect or cool indifference. Even then 
the door of repentance was not finally closed. In a minute of the 
12th of February, Lord Dalhonsie pointed out the impolicy of 
superseding Lambert’s mission by the despatch of a special 
envoy to the Court of Ava. Such a measure would be regarded 
by the Burmese only as a mark of British weakness and a humble 
acknowledgement of the charges brought against British officers. 
The Indian Government could never hope to maintain peace and 
submission among its own subjects and allies if for one moment 
it gave “countenance to a doubt of the absolute superiority of its 
arms, and of its continued resolution to maintain it.” At the 
same time he addressed to the King of Burmah a letter containing 
the very last offers that British dignity could stoop to make. 
These offers w'ere moderate enough. Besides the former demands 
for compensation to Messrs. Lewis and Sheppard, for the admission 
of a Resident at Rangoon, and for a written apology from the new 
Governor, Lord Dalhousie contented himself with requiring pay- 
ment of ten lakhs of rupees, or a hundred thousand pounds, in 
return for the outlay incurred by his Government in the process 
of enforcing its just claims. Failing the immediate payment of 
this fine, he would take upon himself to hold Rangoon and 
Martaban in pledge for the future settlement of his account. If 
these terms were not accepted by the 1st of April, w^ar would be 
declared.* 

Meanwhile the Governor-General wisely prepared for a struggle 
which many of his countrymen in India, judging him by their 
ow'n fears or wishes, gave him credit for doing his best, or worst, 
to provoke. In face of the facts recorded in these pages there is 
no w’arrant for such a belief, nor was it likely that a ruler so 
absorbed in great schemes of peaceful enterprise would go out of 
his way to encounter the neks and expenses of a needless, and any- 
how a troublesome, war. And certain it is that none of those who 
shared his counsels or his talk had any doubt whatever of his'" 
* Bormeae Blue-book ; Trotter ; Marshmau. 
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extreme repugnance to the duel which Bnrmese obstinacy was 
forcing upon him.’*' But to stand forearmed against such a con- 
tingency was a duty which he, at any rate, had no mind to shirk. 
His Commander-in -Chief, Sir W. Gomm, was far away in Sind ; 
but Lord Halhonsie, becoming his own War Minister, proved 
splendidly equal to the need. His skill in organizing a well- 
planned campaign would have done no discredit to a Carnot or a 
W^ellington. It has been well said that “ nevei^^ since the time, 
fifty years before, when Lord Wellesley brought five armies into 
the field with matchless speed, and in four months crushed the 
power of Sindia and of the Bajah of N4gpur, had such a display 
of superb energy been witnessed* in India. *'+ From the middle of 
February to the end of March the work of preparation wont on, 
delayed only by circumstances which gave new scope to Lord 
Dalhousie’s self-reliant zeal. The 38th Bengal Sepoys, moved by 
dread of the “ dark water and by fear of losing caste, refused to 
go by sea from Calcutta to Bangoon. Dalhousie ordered them off 
to Dakha, and at once invited a Sikh regiment to fill their place, 
a call which those hardy warriors gladly obeyed. In answer to a 
request for the services of a Madras contingent, the Governor of 
Madras, Sir Henry Pottinger, declined, for various reasons of 
•wounded pride and official routine, to embark a single soldier 
without special orders from the head of the Indian Government. 
These orders Lord Dalhousie at once issued on his own responsi- 
bility, and a few days after the time appointed the Madras troops 
w'ere ready to embark in the war-steamers and other vessels sent 
round for that purpose by the Government of Bombay. 

Dalhousie’s mastery of details asserted itself in the precautions 
taken against mishaps like those which our troops encountered in 
the 'war of 1824. He ordered Colonel Bogle to drain Tenasserim 
of live stock, provisions, and other things useful for an army in 
the field. Wooden huts “to shelter the troops during the heavy 
monsoon rains were got ready at Maulmain, and scores of car- 
penters were enrolled for the purpose of setting them up at the 
right moment. Arrangements were made for conveying bread to 
the British soldiers and sailors from bakehouses erected along the 
Tenasserim coast. The invading army, in short, was to carry its 
barracks and home-comforts behind it, while steamers were 
appointed to convey the sick and wounded to a hospital prepared for 
them at Amherst, a sanatorium thirty miles below Maulmain. $ In 
short, the Go vemor- General was resolved that, if war must come, 

* Munhtnsn. f Ibid. t Arnold ; Manbnian. 
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no effort should be spared on his part to bring’ it to a speedy and 
successful issue. 

The command of the invading army -was entrusted to Major 
General Godwin, a bravo old o6Bcer who had fought in the first 
Burmese War, and whose native energy time had done little to 
impair Admiral Austen was to take command of the fleet- By 
the 3rd of April it became clear that war was inevitable. On 
that day a Burmese battery fired upon the Proserpine steamer as 
she awaited an answer to a flag of truce. The steamer’s guns 
soon destroyed the battery ; and General Godwin, as he lay off 
the mouth of the Rangoon river, saw himself free to act upon 
Lord Dalhousie’s sealed instructions. On the 6th of April a part 
of his force, some fourteen hundred strong, under Colonel Reig- 
nolds, was borne in five "war-steamers from Maulmain across the 
woodgirt Salwin, to attack the well-manned defences of Martaban. 
By seven in the morning the troops were all landed under cover 
of a smart fire from the Proserpine and the lia filer An hour 
later the pagodas crowning the wooded heights beyond the town 
»ere held by Rcignolds’s victorious infantry. Our whole loss 
amounted only to seven British soldiers, three Madras Sepoys, and 
one sailor wounded. Leaving a native regiment to garrison 
Martaban, General Godwin reshipped the rest of his troops, and 
on the 8th of April the wdiole armament w^as drawm up at the 
appointed meeting-jfiace, ready for action against Rangoon * 

It was an armament the sight whereof might -vvell have daunted 
a more pow'erful foe The land-force, indeed, was weaker than 
th^it w’hich Sir Archibald Campbell had led m triumph to Yandabu ; 
for it amounted only to 5,800 men with a battery of sixteen 
guns. But the fleet with w’hich Admiral Austen w’as to help his 
comrades on shore surpassed in numbers and equipment any which 
had yet been seen in Laat-Iiidian waters. Of the nineteen men- 
of-war, frigates, steamers, and gunboats, six belonged to the 
Royal, and six to the Indian Navy, besides seven small steamers 
of the Bengal Marine. They carried among them a total of 159 
guns, served by 2,270 sailors and marines. A w^ay for the fleet 
had already been opened on the 5th by Commodore Lambert, who, 
with the help of a wing of the 18th Royal Irish, destroyed a few 
stockades below Rangoon which might else have hindered the 
advance of the main force. On the 10th the w'hole array of war- 
ships and transports began crow’ding up the Rangoon river, itself 
a broad mouth of the mighty Irawddi, which, rising in the Patkoi*' 
* Laurie ; Arnold ; Trotter. 
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Hills, flows through many months into the Baj of Bengal. Next 
mornings they steamed or sailed onwards nearly abreast of the 
stockade which guarded Dalla and the old town of Rangoon. 

As the leading vessels of the Indian squadron took up their 
places a brisk fire was opened upon them from both sides of the 
river. It was promptly returned with murderous salvos of shot 
and shell. Erelong the Fox was hurling her well-delivered broad- 
sides against either shore. A lucky shot from Campbeirs steamer, 
the Sesostrisj blew up the magazine of the chief stockade at King’s 
Wharf. Before eleven the enemy had almost ceased to fire. Soon 
after noon a party of seamen, marines, and Royal Irish, landed 
on the Dalla side, stormed three stockades in quick succession, 
while the guns of the Haiti er and the Tenasaerim were busied in 
silencing three more. About the same time the Serpent and the 
HhJegethon w’ere steaming up to Kemmendine in order to cut off the 
Burmese war boats and prevent fire-rafts from coming down below. 
Towards evening another magazine was blown up and tw^o more 
stockades destroyed by the shells of the Bombay squadron. 
Thenceforth not a gun w’as fired that night from either shore. 
The blaze of the captured stockades lighted up the darkness and 
revealed the damage already done to a brave but overmatched foe * 

This happened on Easter Sunday, the 11th of April. At four 
next morning, by the light of the burning stockades, began the 
process of disembarking the troops destined to attack and carry 
the great fortified Pagoda of Rangoon. Soon after seven General 
Godwin led the advance in a northerly direction. He had hardly 
gone a mile inland when the enemy’s skirmishers opened fire 
from a wood in his front, and roundshot began dropping near him 
from the rising ground to the right of the wood. “ This,” wrote 
the General, “was a new mode of fighting w'ith the Burmese.” 
It was clear that they had somehow learned to throw out 
skirmishers and to leave the shelter of their stockades And it 
soon became as clear that they knew how to take advantage of the 
ground and to make good use of their heavy guns. In reply to 
their challenge a few of our heavier guns opened fire at 800 yards 
from the Burmese entrenchment known as the White House 
stockade of the former war. For an hour or more the fight 
raged. It was nearly eleven before the Burman gunners gave 
way. Meanwhile the heat was telling more and more cruelly on 

* Laurie ; Low ; Arnold. The stockades were built of teak-piles, backed bj manjr 
feet of aolid earth. Along a scarped bank on the outside ran a row of bamboo stakes 
aharpenad to a point. 
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the British soldiers, whose uniform offered a tempting mark alike 
to hostile skirmishers and a blazing snn. But the bugles sound- 
mg the advance gave new heart to the weakest and most suffer- 
ing A storming party of the 51st Foot and the Madras Sappers 
sprang forward under a galling musketry-fire. Major Fraser 
of the Bengal Engineers was the first to plant his ladder and 
to reach the top of the stockade, unhurt by the bullets which 
rained around him. Others speedily followed his example, and 
in a few minutes the enemy w'ere streaming in headlong flight out 
of the captured stronghold. 

It was not yet noon, but his men w^ere so exhausted that God- 
win made up liis mind to halt for that day. The sun had proved 
almost as detidly as the Burmese marksmen and gunners Two 
officers and several men it slew outright, while many more 
were utterly disabled by its fierce beams. During the rest of 
that day, and once even in the night, our w^eary soldiers were 
teased with a harmless fire of musketry from the neighbouring 
woods. Meanwhile the fleet had not been idle. After landing 
the troops on the morning of the 12th, Commodore Lynch of the 
Company’s service, follow'od by tho iScsostrifi, Muozvffet ^ and 
Zenohia, took his own ship, the Feroze, abreast of the upper stock- 
ados, 'Nvhich were presently carried and burnt by parties of seamen 
and marines For some hours the squadron kept on shelling the 
great Shwe Dagun Pagoda, which rose terrace above terrace to a 
height of iiOO feet from the top of the hill overlooking Rangoon. 
Towards evening the Feroz^' and the Moozuffer steamed up the river 
'to help tho Phlegethon and the Serpent in attacking tho Kemmen- 
dine stockade Next morning a party from the men- of- war 
landed and burned the works which the enemy had meanw^hile 
abandoned. During that night, as on the night before, the 
defences of the Dagun Pagoda were battered by a storm of shells 
and red-hot shot, tho damaging effects of which became visible to 
the watchers in Godwin’s camp.* 

During the 13th, General Godwin stood fast by the White 
House stockade, awaiting the arrival of fresh guns and stores 
from the fleet At daybreak on the 14th, his troops were all 
ready for a forw'ard move. Having learned that the enemy ex- 
pected him to attack the southern face of the great Pagoda, he 
resolved to baulk them by marching against its eastern or weakest 
side. After making its way through thick jungle for about a 
mile, and driving the enemy’s skirmishers before it, the British 
* Laurie ; Low ; Trotter. 
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van at length emerged in sight of the tall tapering dome of the 
great Baddhist shrine. Under a heavy fire of wall-pieces and 
cannon, returned by two of Montgomery’s field-pieces, the troops 
marched on past the stockaded town, and halted behind some 
rising ground that lay between them and the point of attack. 
The rest of Montgomery’s guns played upon a wood filled with 
skirmishers on the British right. 

It was nearly ten before the heavy howitzers joi the naval bri- 
gade took their place in Godwin’s line. For more than an hour 
the thunder of hostile g^ns disturbed the air. Our soldiers, 
crowded in their narrow halting-place, began to fall fast under 
the Burmese fire, when Captain* Latter, seeing the gap which our 
heavy guns had made in the defences of the Pagoda, besought the 
General to let him lead the storming party at once to the attack. 
Under his guidance, a wing of the 80th Foot, two companies of 
Royal Irish, and two of the 40th Bengal Sepoys, the whole com- 
manded by Colonel Coote, stepped out in excellent order across 
the 80U yards that still lay between them and success. As they 
neared the hill whereon stood the great temple -fortress sacred to 
Gautama, the stormers weie harried by a hot fire of musketry 
and jingals* from the Burmese crowded along the works "which 
climbed, tier above tier, up the hill-side. Three terraces, each 
armed with cannon and strengthened by ramparts of mud and 
brick, seemed to defy the boldest assailants. But up the teiTaces 
ran broad flights of steps between which and the stormers lay, at 
one point, nothing but a broken gate Not far behind them the 
main body -was already marching np in support With one s"W'ift 
rush and a ringing cheer, Coote’s stormers w-ere up the steps and 
forcing their eager way from terrace to terrace before the amazed 
defenders could offer them any serious liindrance. In a minute 
after the first rush, the great Pagoda was safe in British hands, 
while the “Immortals” who formed the pick of the Burmese 
army were streaming in hot flight through the southern and 
western gates, only to encounter a merciless hail of shot from the 
British men-of-war. 

With the fall of its chief stronghold, all Rangoon, i|yith its miles 
of stockades and heaps of warlike stores, passed into onr hands. 
Our whole loss by land from the 11th to the 14th April amounted 
only to 17 slain and 130 wounded, the brunt of which fell upon 
the Royal Irish and the 80th Foot. Coote himself was badly 

* These jingals, or weil-paeceo, fired all kinds of musiles ; bite of chain, flints, 
hags of hrokea nucdal, bottles of nails, and boxss of hammered ballets — (Arnold). 
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wounded, and by his side fell Lieutenant Doran stricken to death. 
On board the fleet during* the same period not more than twenty - 
nine w’ere wounded and one killed. But the oflBcial returns were 
silent as to the number of lives lost or imperilled by cholera on 
the river, by the fierce sun beating on the leathern shakos and 
thick woollen coats of the troops, or by the accidents which 
doomed them to pass two whole days running in the open air 
without tents or bedding, on ground as damp by night as it was 
parched by day.* 

Of the Burmese loss, on the other hand, no sure reckoning was 
ever made. Some 200 dead were found on the field, but many 
more were carried away by their retreating countrymen. Many 
a Barman gunner had been blown to pieces by the shells from the 
fleet. The captured guns, of all sizes and patterns, in brass and 
iron, amounted to 92, besides 82 jingals, many hundreds of old 
flint muskets, and large stores of powder, shot and shell. In 
spite of their losses, the Burmese, with an army of 20,000 and 
the wet season before them, had no mind as yet to give up the 
struggle. Sheltered in their nativ^e woods, and free to move along 
their numerous rivers, they might still hope to brave the attacks, 
or tire out the patience of a foe weak in mere numbers, and un- 
seasoned to the dangers of a tropical climate. An offer to treat 
indeed was made by the fugitive Governor of Rangoon, but his 
message took the form of a command to the British General, to 
“ retreat w'hile he could ” At the same time, the Court of Ava 
was proclaiming a graduated scale of rewards for the head of 
ever 3 ’ invader, -white or black. Martaban itself -was furiously 
attacked by a large body of Burmese on the night following the 
capture of Rangoon. Happily the garrison stood betimes to their 
arms; but it took them four hours of hard fighting to drive off 
their bold assailants On May 2(5, another attempt to surprise 
and capture the same post resulted in a failure yet more complete ; 
the Madras Sepoys, aided by three cutters from the Feioze^ chasing 
the enemy for miles w'ith heavy slaughtei* 

A week earlier, on May 19, 800 of Godwin’s troops, under 
Major Errington, disembarked at Bassein, 160 miles w^est of Ran- 
goon, from the steamers which Commodore Lambert had safely 
piloted up 00 miles of a river hardly known to our seamen, 
although it happened to be a main outlet of the Irawadi itself. 
Five thousand Burmans held the defences of Bassein, which con- 
sisted of a long stockade, armed with thirty guns, and flanked oir 

* Laurie ; Trotter. 
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its left by a strong mnd fort, also powerfully armed. A great 
golden pagoda formed the heart of the defences and the main 
point of attack. In fifty minutes after the advance, Errington’a 
soldiers had stormed the whole line of works and driven tht' 
enemy before them with heavy loss. That of the victors amounted 
only to two killed and twenty-nine wounded. Meanwhile, Captain 
Campbell, with a body of his sailors, attacked and carried a six. 
gun stockade on the right bank. By that evening; fifty- four guns 
and thirty- tw'o jingals had fallen into our hands, along with a 
fortified town which threatened Arakan and commanded the un- 
ruly province of Pegu.* 

With the capture of Ba&sein^ the wdiole of the seaboard from 
Sandoivay to Maulmain passed out of Burmese hands. One-half 
at least of Pegu was virtually delivered from the yoke of the 
Golden Foot. The Peguers for their part accepted the change of 
masters with an eagerness sharpened by memories of past misi*ule, 
of bitter wrongs endured at the hands of a domineering though 
kindred race They were ready not only to trade with the con- 
querors of Rangoon and Bassein, but to help them in driving the 
last of King Tharawadi s soldiers out of a province which a hun- 
dred years befoie had held all Burmah under its sway + 

On June 3, a small party of infantry, sappers, seamen, and 
marines, embarked from Rangoon on board the JPhlegethon^ and 
lialf a dozen ship’s boats, under Captain Tarleton, to aid their 
new allies in capturing the town of Pegu, which lay about seventy- 
five miles north-eastw’-ard of Rangoon. At every village on their 
way up stream, our men were greeted with loud cheers ; and at 
one place a body of armed Peguers, fresh from defeating a Burman 
detachment, were found waiting to act in concert with their British 
friends. Next day, Cotton’s infantry, landing on the left bank of 
the shallow stream up which they had been rowed, marched in- 
land under a blazing sun, over broad rice-fields dotted with woods 
and dw^ellings that clustered around a tall pagoda held by a large 
body of Burmese. As he halted his men for rest and refreshment, 
the enemy advanced to the attack. But his own 300 made little 
of the odds against them. The assailants fled likft hares, and 
Cotton soon found himself master of the pagoda without losing a 

* Trotter ; Low ; Arnold. 

t The reletione of Pegn sad Ava seem to hare been much like those of Poland 
and RvMia down to the latter part of the eighteenth century. Each country in tarn 
held rule over the other, until about 1757 Alompra oonqnercd all Pegn and made 
Am the head of the Berman Empire. 
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man. Earlier in the day. Captain Tarleton had lost one seaman 
slain and three wounded in repelling a sudden attack upon his 
boats. But the captors of Pegu could not»bo spared to garrison 
the post so easily won. A.fter emptying the granaries, destroying 
the defences, arming the Peguers, and carrying off a few of the 
captured guns, Major Cotton retraced his steps to Rangoon."’*’ 

The rest of June passed quietly enough save for the seamen of 
the Proserpine^ which, w’lth the help of two boats' crews from the 
JF'o.r, threaded its way up the Iraw'adi within thirty miles of PreSm, 
seizing eighty large boatloads of the enemy's grain, and destroy- 
ing a strong Burmese stockade on its way down. In Rangoon 
itself the sickness among our troops was gradually declining ; the 
heat was modesrate as compared with Calcutta ; and the men were 
in good heart, thankful for the shelter of the huts which Dal- 
housie's forecast had provided for them against the monsoon 
lains. A great change for the better had already come over the 
old trading capital of Burma A new town had sprung up as if 
by magic amidst the ruins left by our shot and shell The 
country people flocked in by thousands to bask in the free sun- 
shine of British rule. On the broad river floated a crowd of 
foreign shipping, whose masters had no longer +0 fear the exaction 
of ruinous fines on pain of languishing in a Burmese prison. 
Peace, plenty, free trade, guarded by just and equal laws, marked 
the first days of that now’^ rule, whose extension over l^egu was 
desired as earnestly by the Peguers thomseUes as by the bulk of 
English politicians.! 

' It was now the height of the rainy season, w'hen steam power 
might be turned to good account in scouring the many waterways 
that led into the heart of Burma. On the 6th of July the dash- 
ing Captain Tarleton started in command of five steamers on a 
scouting voyage up the Irawadi In three days he pushed his 
way through channels dry in the hot season up to Prom, which 
h© found empty of armed men, but fairly furnished with guns. 
His sailors, aided by the townspeople, carried off four and sank 
nineteen of the guns, besides destroying a quantity of warlike 
stores Til© same afternoon Tarleton himself in the Medusa 
steamed ten miles above Prdm, Pour days more of easy steaming 
would have brought him to Ava. But he had already fulfilled 
his ordei’S, and be knew that a larg^ Burman army was strongly 
posted in his rear on the heights commanding the river at 
Akauk-taung. So on the 10th he started homewards, in time to 
* Laurie. t Laanu ; Arnold ; Trotter. 
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catcli tho tail of Banddla’s force on its way across the IrawAdi, 
and to ponnce npon the general's state- barge, ten war-boats, a few 
guns, and heaps of arms and ammunition Tho abandoned heights 
of Akauk-taung were afterwards occupied by the VInto's seamen, 
who demolished the works and destroyed or brought an ay twenty- 
eight guns of various calibre. 

During the next few weeks tho nar flagged. While British 
steamers roamed up and down between Rangoon and.Prdm,Banddla 
contented himself with a few raids on villages lying for the 
moment open to attack. Bodies of freehootera roved about tho 
country, doing more harm to tlieir own people than to onrs. 
Never backward in doing thoroughly the work he had once taken 
in hand, Dord Dalhou&ie himself came over to Rangoon, to see 
\Mth his own eyes how things went on, and to take counsel with 
his commanders for the prosecution of tho war. lie found tlio 
troops healthy, well fed, and ^ell housed, but impatient of tho 
long bait which General Godwin had decreed, with tho Govornor- 
Generars full consent. Returning shortly to Calcutta, ho hurried 
on the mustering of tlie fresh troops which Bengal and IVfadras 
were to furnish for the tinal conquest of Pegu. 

To him, indeed, this seemed tho only possible solution of a most 
perplexing problem. Prom the first he had declared that “ con- 
quest in Burma \vouJd lie a calamity second only to the calamity 
of war.” To that opinion he still adhered in the letter which 
asked the sanction of the India House to his measures for com- 
pleting the conquest of Pegu. From the issue thus enforced by 
the need of choosing the least of the evils that lay before him ho 
“ could discover no escape,” In no other way than this could ho 
hope to “ secure the establishment of our superiority now, and 
its maintenance in peace hereafter.” And it was much in favour 
of such a course that the people of l^egu wushed for nothing 
better than the transfer of their Country from Burmese to British 
rule, while the advantages, political and commercial, of such a 
transfer would speedily outweigh the evils incident to every 
extension of the Company's frontiers. In no other way, more- 
over, could the friendly people of Pegu bo ensured against tho 
renewal of those deeds of savage vengeance which the Burman 
Government had wrought upon them for the goodwill shown to 
CampbeU’s army in the first Burmese War. 

The reply from the Secret Committee left Dalhonsie nothing to 
desire. Extension of territory was not in itself a desirable thing, 
and they agreed with their Governor- General that the possession 
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even of such a province as Pegu must be looked upon “ rather in 
the light of a choice of evils than a positive and nnmixed good.** 
But they agreed still more decidedly with all I>alhousie*s arguments 
in favour of a course which tended not more to our own good than 
to the good of the people whose country was to be annexed. “ It 
may be doubted, indeed ’* — they wrote — “ whether the relations 
even now established between you and that people have not already 
imposed upon you the obligation of protecting them." And so 
iliey empowered the Governor- General to consider the annexation 
of l^egu as “ the just and necessary result of the war he had been 
driven to wage against the Burman empire *’ * 

The beginning of September found Rangoon astir with prepara- 
tions for the final advance to Prom. Day after day steamers and 
sailing ships from Madras and Calcutta landed more men, guns, 
and stores at Rangoon. By the 27th the last steamer of Admiral 
Austen’s fleet boro off the last detachment of the force which 
Godwin himself accompanied up the river. On the afternoon of 
the 9th of October, the flotilla came close up to the town of Prom, 
and the landing of the troops at once began. Next morning the 
whole column, about 2,300 strong, marched into the town straight 
up to the great pagoda without firing a shot ; for the Burmese 
garrison had discreetly fallen back upon the main army, w'hich 
lay strongly stockaded in the jungle some ten miles east of Prom. 
In that city, begirt wdth miles of sw'amp and rank j'ungle, the troops 
ivere destined to remain, suffering not a little from sickness and 
night attacks, while General Godwin returned to Rangoon to bring 
on the remainder of his army, and to plan fresh movements 111 
the direction of Pegu, w^hich had once more been occupied by a 
Burman garrison. f 

During the rest of October not much was done on either side. 
The death of Admiral Austen transferred the naval command to 
the younger and more active hands of Commodore Lambert. A 
Burman attack on Henzada, near the junction of the Bassein and 
Rangoon rivers, was bravely repulsed by Captain Becher and a 
company of Bengal Sepoys. Later in the month Bandula him- 
self, being ordered back in disgrace to Ava, preferred the safer 
alternative of surrendering himself into British hands. Early in 
November, whilst Godwin himself was returning with a fresh 
brigade of troops to Prom, a party of seamen under Captain Loch 
landed at Akauk-taung, and with a bold rush carried off six guns 
from the heights, which the cmemy had once more begun to fortify 
* Bnr m ea e Blue-book. t Laurie. 
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On the 19th of the same month four small steamers and a few 
boats laden with troops started from Rangoon on a voyage up the 
Sitang river to Pegu. On the 2l8t the troops, numbering in all a 
thousand and fifty, under Brigadier McNeill, were landed in a 
thick fog without a shot from the enemy. The energetic Godwin 
accompanied them on their march through dense 3 uijig]e up to 
the old bush-covered ramparts, whoso defenders greeted them with 
a sharp fire of jingals and musketry For two ^ours the column 
]iiodded through high grass along the broad moat that guarded 
the ruinous walls of Pegu, until they found a gap through which 
brave men might win their way. A storming party of Bengal 
and Madras Fusiliers plunged aeross the muddy moat, and in a few 
minutes the enemy, quailing before our levelled bayonets, were in 
full flight towards the chief pagoda. Aided by the fire from our 
flotilla, McNeill’s soldiers held their way onwards, and erelong 
the stormers under Major Hill forced their way through hostile 
bullets into the pagoda itself. In a moment the enemy were flying 
from their last stronghold. By one o’clock Pegu had fallen for 
the last time into British hands, after many hours of exhausting 
toil through steaming jungle, at a cost of twenty-four only killed 
or hurt. The brigadier himself was struck down by the sun.’’*' 

Lieaving some 4r)0 men with two howitzers to hold the captured 
city under Major Hill, the rest of the force returned to Rangoon. 
They were hardly out of sight when the enemy began to annoy 
the small garrison with a series of attacks, which thinned its 
numbers and drove Major Hill to send off urgent messages for 
aid Night after night, from the 6th to the 13th of December, 
thousands of Burmans swarmed up to the entrenchments with 
amazing boldness, in spite of the punishment they were sure to 
receive A relieving force, despatched on the lOth from Rangoon, 
was beaten back with heavy loss. On the 14th a larger body, 
nearly two thousand strong, including three hundred of Arm- 
strong’s Sikhs, marched up under Godwin himself to the old 
ramparts, once more alive with armed men, whose courage failed 
them as our troops pressed forward. At length the pagoda came 
in sight, and all eyes strained to see if it w'ere still held by a 
British garrison. Erelong the white faces of our countrymen 
and the sound of their welcoming cheer dispelled all uneasiness 
on that score. Placed between two fires, the enemy fled with all 
speed to their last defences, out of which they were finally driven 
by a Hajiliitig onset of Armstrong’s Sikhs. 

* Laarie ; Trotter ; lanes. 
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After rescuing Hill’s little garrison, Godwin proceeded to clear 
the sarronnding <!oiintry of the foe But the Burmese had no 
stomach for further fighting, and Godwin’s caution baffled their 
attempts at an ambuscade. In a few days they had fled beyond 
reach of his Bamgarh Horse as far as Shwegyin, and Godwin, 
finding his own supplies run short, tamed back on the 21st to 
Pegu A few days later he led the bulk of his force dow'n to 
Rangoon, leaving the Pegu garrison strengthened up to seven 
hundred men.* 

He had already been made aware of Lord Dalhousie’s purpose 
touching the future of the Pegu province. On the 20th of 
December the seamen on the river, on the 21&t the troops in 
Rangoon, heard the reading of the proclamation which declared 
that province a part of the empire ruled by the Kast India 
Company The Peguers an ere bidden thankfully to accept the 
yoke of a master at once strong, just, and merciful , the last of 
the Burman troops were to be driven out of the new' dominion ; 
then, if the Burmese refrained from further fighting, the Govern- 
ment of India would do the same. Captain Arthur Phayre, 
already famed for his success as a civil officer in Arakan, w'as 
appointed Commissioner of Pegu, -while the district of Martaban 
w'as made over to Colonel Bogle, C’ommissioner of Tenassenm 
Among the advantages ensured by a measure wdiich satisfied alike 
the hopes of the Peguers and the view’s of all moderate statesmen 
in India and England, W’cre the filling up of the British seaboard 
betw'een Arakan and Maulmam, and the opening out to foreign 
trade of the great river whose upper waters alone remained in 
Burmese hands. The conntry thus wrested from barbarian rule 
measured two hundred miles in length, by nearly as many broad ; 
a country blest with a fruitful, w’ell-watercd soil, rich alike in 
teak forests and nce-fields, and peopled by half a million hereditary 
foes to the kindred race with which they had so often striven for 

the mastery. t 

Por some months yet, how’ever, the war lingered on. The King 
of Ava still refused to accept the verdict of accomplished facts. 
Here and there one of his ofiicers, or some bold robber-chief, still 
defied our troops from his stockaded stronghold in the heart of 
the woods. During the first weeks of 1853 one British column 
under General Steel was employed in chasing the Burmese from 
Martaban northwards to Tonghu, over two hundred miles of path- 
less forest, varied by heavy swamps and broad rivers, through all 
* Laurie ; Trotter. t Burmese Blue-book. 
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which its advance was hindered hj a long train of baggage<*oarts 
and hea'\’y gnns. On the western side of Pegu a handful of sea- 
men and Peguers, led by Rennie and Fytche, made some daring 
and successful onslaughts on large bodies of Burmese strongly 
posted about the Bassein river. Far less fortunate was the issue 
of an expedition led by Captain Loch against Myahtun, a bold 
robber-chief, who, with several thousand followers, had taken his 
stand in the heart of the 3 unglea between Danabyu and Henz^da. 
A brave but reckless sailor. Loch pushed forward into the jungle 
fi’om Danabyu, only to find himself caught in a formidable ambush, 
out of which no way of escape was open save that by which he had 
come. His little force of sailors and Sepoys had to struggle back 
to the riverside under a constant fire from a foe emboldened by 
success. Two small guns, abandoned on the way, and a loss of 
eighty-eight officers and men, including their commander mortally 
wounded, was the price paid for the rash advance through unex- 
]»lored jungle against an enemy of unknown strength.* 

The brave Burman chief, however, was not destined to defy 
our arms much longer. On the 18th of February, 1858, Sir John 
Cheape, the erewhile engineer of Multdn, set out with eight hun- 
dred men and a few guns and rocket-tubes from Pr<5m to drive 
the lion out of his forest lair. At Danabyu, on the (5th of March, 
his force wus strengthened by about five hundred men and two 
mortars sent from Rangoon. Cholera, short supplies, and the 
Ignorance or the treachery of his guides delayed for some ten days 
his final advance. Meanwhile Rennie with his Blue- jackets, and 
Fytche with his Peguers, were hurrying up to share in the coming 
strife. At last, on the 17th of March, Cheapens soldiers began 
creeping cautiously forward through a pathless jungle, where 
poisonous airs, heavy night mists, and a hot sun conspired with 
all the devices of Bnrman cunning to try their mettle and to 
hinder their progress. Barriers of felled trees and breastworks 
manned by sharpshooters continually blocked the way ; while 
cholera and dysentery wrought deadlier harm than Bnrman bullets. 
In two days, however, the force had crept inch by inch up to the 
innermost line of Myahtun’s defences. A day’s hard fighting still 
lay before it, but the evening of the 19th of March saw Myahtun 
flying from his captured stronghold at the head of two or three 
hundred men, the wrecks of an army which that morning had 
numbered four or five thousand. The task of hunting the Burman 
Wallace out of Pegu was made over to Captain Fytche and his 
* lAttTie; Low; Trotter. 
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irregulars. In the campaign thus happily ended the victors lost 
twenty- three killed and a hundred and eight wounded, besides 
more than a hundred dead of disease Among the thirteen ofiScers 
wounded was Ensign Garnet Wolseley of the 80th Foot, since 
known to fame as the conqueror of Ashanti and Tel-el-Kabir. 

Meanwhile from Ava, where a new king reigned in the stead of 
his dethroned brother, Commissioners were on their w’ay to treat 
with the conquerors of Pegu. On the 4th of April the envoys 
landed at Prom from their long galleys, bright with gilded sides 
and gold-tipped paddles, forty to each boat. Over each envoy's 
head were borne three umbrellas covered with gold. Stepping 
forth to the sound of liritish guns and passing through a street of 
British soldiers, the strange-looking visitors approaclied the three 
British Commissioners, Sir John Cheape, Commodore Lambert, 
and Captain Pha^^re, who ushered them into the meeting-hall 
amidst the thunders of a fresh salute At a second conference, 
held on the 8th, the Burman envoys again pleaded for some con- 
cession to Burmese dignity. Humble in their demeanour, they 
still demurred to the yielding up of Miaday, and earnestly begged 
leave to retain Bassein or some other port in Pegu Pending an 
answer from the Governor-General, the conference was adjourned 
and a truce declared for thirty days On the 8th of May the 
envoys w'ere invited to hear the reading of Lord Dalhousic's 
answer. He was ready to give up Miaday, but insisted on keep- 
ing the rest of Pegu. The envoys offered, in their master's name, 
to pay a large sum for the surrender of that province into Burmese 
hands. This proposal W’as at once rejected- Again the envoys 
pleaded their master's inability to give up any part of his king- 
dom. They undertook to pay any reasonable sum for a peace 
which would render them back Pegu. They would let us have a 
free port at Bassein or Martabdn ; but to sig^ away their right to 
a whole province was an act which no Burman sovereign, still less 
their new master, could allow. To such language the English 
Commissioners soon grew tired of listening. On the 10th of May 
they warned the Burman envoys to leave Pi 6m in twenty-four 
hours. 

By that time, however, the war was virtually over. No armed 
force of Burmese remained within the boundaries of Pegu. 
Myahtun himself had fled to Ava, and the new King of Burma 
withdrew his troops to a respectful distance from the province 
he still refused to yield up. An outbreak at Biling early in April 
had caused the retreat of its small Sepoy garrison and the despatch 
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of fresh troops from Calcutta to Maulmain. But the place was 
speedily recovered, and the chief who had suddenly turned against 
■us had to make the quickest of his way beyond Tonghu. The 
King himself seemed anxious only for the removal of a blockade 
which made rice dear and dried fish a forbidden luxury through- 
out Burma. His prisoners had been kindly treated and uncon- 
ditionally set free. Nothing indeed but the pride that dares not 
yield to circumstances kept his hand from signing the treaty 
which Lord Dalhousie, in compliance with orders from England, 
had drawn up.* 

While the King was sending messages of peace to General 
Godwin, Lord Dalhousie issued ''the proclamation which announced 
the close of the second Burmese War. On the 30th of June, 
trusting in the King’s promised forbearance from all hostilities 
and in other proofs of his virtual friendliness, he proclaimed the 
breaking up of the Army of Ava, the raising of the river blockade, 
the renewal of peace, and the desire of his Government for friendly 
intercourse with that of Burma. This step, which disappointed 
those who had longed for a march on Ava, and surprised the ad- 
vocates of diplomatic etiquette, had long since been foreplanned 
by the Governor-General himself. 

His reasons for halting at Prom and waiving the usual sanctions 
of a regular treaty had been carefully recorded in his masterly 
Minute of November, 1852. From the Secret Committee in 
England they had drawn forth a final if qualified assent to a 
scheme which had the threefold merit of saving millions of public 
money and some thousands of human lives, of sparing his Burmah 
Majesty a great humiliation, and of setting the Indian Govern- 
ment free from the duties and the annoyances involved in a formal 
treaty with a barbarian King As the Secret Committee had 
still harped on the advantages of such a treaty, Dalhousie loyally 
tried, as we have seen, to fulfil their orders, albeit himself assured 
that “ a treaty with Burma is of no more value than the reed 
with which it is written,” and that the formal surrender of Pegu, 
“ the first and best of the conquests of Burma,” was an act of 
open humiliation against which the national pride of the Burmese 
would struggle to the last. The attempt to treat failing, as ho 
had foreseen, left him free to carry out the wiser policy w'hose 
success has become an historic fact f 

Thus ended, after fifteen months, a war which, for an outlay 
short of two millions sterling, threw into the Company’s hands a 
* Trotter ; Lsnrie. t Barmeet Bine-book. 
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good'Bized proTinoe, destined erelong to pay its own expenses, and 
peopled by a race of peacefnl husbandmen and traders, kindly 
affected from the first to their new lords. The forces engaged in 
the war were rewarded for their toils and valour with a medal, a 
present of six months’ batta, and a promise of prise-money, which 
the English Gk>vernment took ten years to fulfil. A sufficient 
force was left to garrison the new conquest. Godwin himself, on 
the 3rd of August, embarked for Calcutta to take command of a 
division in Upper India; but illness, brought on his late exer- 
tions, carried the brave old man off at Simla on the 26th of 
October. If he had lately become a mark for the shots of hasty 
or ill-informed critics. Sir W. Gomm did the memory of his old 
friend and comrade no more than justice in the general order 
which announced his death. 
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CHAPTER X. 
dalhousie’s annexations. 

Besides tlie two large provinces which Lord Dalhousie’s successful 
wars brought within the ring-fence of the Company’s domains, a 
large addition thereto was made by a process which exposed him 
to a vast amount of unmeiited blame. On the 5th of April, 1848, 
died the Rajah of Satara, Apa Sahib, the heir! ess ruler of the 
kingdom founded nearly two hundred years before by the famous 
Sivaji in the wooded highlands of Western India. For many 
years after the real centre of Maratha power had been transferred 
to Puna, the capital of the Peshwas who overran Upper India and 
ruled Delhi in the name of the Moghal, the House of Sivaji 
retained its nominal headship of the Maratha League. But the 
final overthiow of the Puna dynasty by Lord Hastings in 1818 
placed all Maharashtra at the conqueror’s mercy. At that time 
the heir of Sivaji was nothing but a pensioned captive in his 
ancestral domain. To the rescued Rajah, Partdb Singh, the Gover- 
nor-General reslbred the kingdom of Satara, embracing an area ©f 
ten thousand square miles, with a revenue worth about iE200,000 a 
year. Under the treaty of 1819 the Rajah agreed for himself, his 
heirs, and successors to hold his kingdom “ in subordinate co- 
operation with the British Government,” which pledged itself to 
defend his territory against attack from within or without, pro- 
vided that in all things he acknowledged the duo control of a 
British Resident. 

After a time the restored Rajah waxed restive under the curb 
thus placed upon his kingly powers. Deeming himself little 
better than “ the manager and farmer of a district,” he entered 
upon a course of intrigues and insolences which provoked a quarrel 
with the Government of Bombay. In 1839 the Supreme Govern- 
ment, after full inquiry, deposed the offender and placed his brother 
Apa Sahib upon the throne. The new Rajah governed well and 
proved amenable to the Resident’s mild control. Being childless 
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and a good Hindu, he adopted in his last hours an heir, who, 
according to Hindu custom, would succeed to the property and 
all the private rights of his adoptive father. But of his right to 
ascend the throne there was absolutely no question ; for that 
depended wholly upon the pleasure of his liege-lord, the Govern- 
ment of India. Without the consent of the Paramount Power, 
no son by adoption could claim to inherit a public dignity ; and in 
this instance that consent had not been given. The need for that 
consent was admitted even by Sir George Clerk, then Governor of 
Bombay, although he argued that the right of adopting an heir to 
a native dynasty w’as implicitly assured by the treaty of 1819. 
The two members of his council and Lord Falkland, his successor 
in the Government, agreed, on the other hand, that the treaty of 
1819 embraced none but natural heirs, and that in no circumstances 
could the adoption of an heir be valid without the sanction of the 
Paramount Power. 

On the 30th of April the Governor- General himself recorded 
his belief that, “ where the right to territory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that which is justly and legally 
its due, and to extend to that territory the benefits of our 
sovereignty, present and prospective.^* The right of adoption in 
default of natural heirs should be permitted only w'hen some 
strong political reason might counsel a departure from the general 
rule. Opposed as he was to any avoidable extension of frontiers, 
he could not “ conceive it possible for any one to dispute the 
policy of taking advantage of every just opportunity for consoli- 
dating the territories that already belong to us, by taking posses- 
sion of States that may lapse in the midst of them ; for thus get- 
ting rid of those petty intervening principalities which may be 
made a means of annoyance, but w^hich can never be a source of 
strength.*’ Such a policy would tend not only to enlarge the 
resources of the public Treasury, but to promote the best interests 
of the people thus brought under a uniform system of civilized 
rule. It was Lord Balhousie’s earnest belief that the people of 
Satara had everything to gain by a process which ensured them 
“ a perpetuity of that just and mild grovemment,** which under 
native rulers they enjoyed only by fits and starts.* 

This doctrine of the right of lapse was not now put forward for 
the first time. It had been formally asserted some years before by 
Lord Hllenborough and his council. A little later Lord Hardinge 
himself had informed the heir to the Holkars of Indor that hi[5 
* EIsje ; Msrshman ; Parliamentary Papers. 
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sovereignty should descend to none but natural heirs of his house 
Some years earlier, in 1839, Sir James Camac, as Governor of 
Bombay, had warned the Court of Directors that, if the Hajah of 
Satara died childless, an event which seemed to him all but certain, 
his State would lapse to the British Government unless it thought 
fit to recognize an adopted son. The Court of Directors them- 
selves had presently laid down the general rule that no heir by 
adoption should be acknowledged save “ as a'*' special mark of 
favour and approbation and this principle the Indian Govern- 
ment had since applied to two or three small chief ships in Western 
India. 

Thus armed by precedent, and sw'ayed for good or ill by the 
bent of his own nature, Liord Dalhousie laid before the India 
House the documents on which lie founded “ his strong and de- 
liberate opinion *’ that the British Government was bound “ not to 
put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring 
territory or revenue,” as might arise from the failure of natural 
heirs, without regard for any adoptions effected under Hindu lavi 
With a few exceptions of mcm like Henry Tucker and JoIjji Shep- 
hard, the Court of Directors decided that Lord Oalhousie should 
ha\e his own w^ay. “ By the general law and custom of India ” 
-—ran their despatch of January 1849—“ a dependent principality 
like that of Satara cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 
consent of the Paramount Power ; w^e are under no pledge, direct 
or constructive, to give such consent ; and the general interests 
committed to our charge are best consulted by withholding it,” 
Satara was annexed accordingly. A liberal pension and a largo 
estate "were settled on the family of the late Bajah and on his 
adopted son ; his ere while subjects yielded quietly, if not always 
cheerfully, to their fate ; and very few of them took part against 
their new masters in the great struggle of 18.5 7.* 

The nrinciple thus enforced against Satara Lord Dalhousie 
proposed to apply in 1852 to the little Rajput State of Karauli, 
lying south of Bhartpur, In 1817 the Rajah of Rarauli had 
saved his State from absorption by transferring his allegiance 
from the dethroned Peshwa to the lords of Leadenhall Street. 
His descendant, Narsing Pal, on the day before his death in 1852, 
adopted a son whose claim to succeed him was supported by the 
Resident, Colonel Low- Among the members of the Supreme 
Council Sir Frederick Currie argued on the same side, drawing 
a distinction between Satilra and Karauli which his colleagues, 
* Kaye ; Marsh man 
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including Lord Dalhousie, could not allow. Karauli might be the 
older State of the two, but in both States British supremacy had 
been established on conditions substantially the same. In refer- 
ring the question to the India House, Lord Dalhousie recorded 
his own opinion that tlie weight of argument rested with the 
advocates of the policy enjoined in 1849. But the friends of 
native dynasties found strong allies in the House of Commons, 
and the Court of Directors ruled that “ a protected ally *’ like 
the State of Karauli must bc3 exempted from the principle enforced 
against “a dependent principality” like Satara. In due time, 
therefore, a new Rajah w'as instiilled l)y Low’s successor, Sir H. 
Lawrence ; and the year of the Great Mutiny saw Madan Pal 
among the most loyal champions of British rule * 

In jjlain truth, the distinction thus drawn between the two cases 
was a distinction w ithout a difference Both States had passed 
by conquest out of the hands of the Peshwas into those of the 
Bast India Company . Both alike became dependent principalities, 
and in each the reinstated ruler held towards his new suzei-ain the 
relation of a protected ally. But in lSo2 the Company had to reckon 
with the force of political and popular feeling in England, just 
then aw'akened from its sleep of years by the rumour of coming 
debates in Parliament on the question ot renewing the Company’s 
C/harter. At such a moment the commands of prudence might 
well overcome their respect alike for consistency and thi* advice of 
their Governor-General. It was easy by a careful choice of words 
to wm a character for humane forbearance towards the older 
dynasties of India, with the view of silencing one strong section 
ot the Company’s opponents at home. And so it happened that 
Karauli w'as saved from the fate of Satara. 

In 18o3 the C’ompauy's Charter Avas renewed, and before the 
close of that year Lord Dalliousie came in for a much larger and 
more important Avindfall than Karauli. On the 11th of December 
died without issue, lineal or adopted, the last of the Bhdsla Rajahs 
of Nagpur. The kingdom which had thus lapsed to us covered 
an area of 70,000 square miles — nearly that of the North- 
Western Provinces — peopled by more than four million souls. Its 
rolling surface slopes gently down from the densely wooded crest 
and sides of the Mahadeo Mountains, to the fruitful plains watered 
by the Wainganga and the Godavari. This portion of the larger 
kingdom, which the treacherous revolt of Apa Sahib had for- 
* K«ye ; MalleBon ; Marshman. H« was rewarded by the remission of his d^bt 
and Hie addition of two guns to his salute. 
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felted to our arms m 1817, Lord Hastings bestowed next year on 
a youtbfnl scion of the same Bhosla stock. The boy of twelve 
turned out in his later years — ^in the words of Lord Halhousie — 
**a seller of justice, a miser, a drunkard, and a debauchee.” 
Neither himself nor his widow after him had gone through the 
ceremony of adopting an heir. Such being the case, it seemed to 
Lord Dalhousie that the time had come for converting Nagpur 
into a British- Indian province. In a long andx:arefully reasoned 
Minute he set forth the grounds for this new application of the 
doctrine of Lapse. There was “ no question of an inchoate, or in- 
complete, or irregular adoption,” for the Rajah had died, having 
“ deliberately abstained from adopting an heir.” Justice, custom, 
and precedent alike left the G-overnment “ wholly unfettered ” to 
d€icide as it thought best. Policy alone must determine the ques- 
tion wliether the sovereignty of the State, which w'as conferred on 
a Gujar * in 1818 shall be conferred on somebody else as a gift a 
second time.” He was w’cll aware that the continuance of the 
Nagpur Ra], as an act of grace and favour on the part of his 
(Jovernment, would be “ highly acceptable to native sovereigns 
and nobles in India ” Many persons of high authority would 
doubtless advocate such a policy on that special ground. He 
could understand and respect their feelings ; but in view of the 
responsibility laid upon himself, he could not bring his judgement 
to admit that “ a kind and generous sentiment should outweigh a 
just and prudent policy.” 

Three successive Residents at Nagpur had borne w'itness, two 
of them against their own leanings, to the contentment, if not the 
delight, wnth which the mass of the people, the peasantry, bankers, 
and tradesmen would hail the introduction of British rule. Por 
the sake of the people, therefore, the Government ought not to 
bestow the lapsed sovereignty afresh on a native ruler. To him all 
other considerations seemed as naught in comparison with the 
interests of the people of Nagpur. “I conscientiously declare,” 
he wrote, “ that unless I believed that the prosperity and happi- 
ness of its inhabitants would be promoted by their being placed 
permanently under British mle, no other advantages which could 
arise out of the measure w^ould move me to propose it.” i* 

Words like these, so often uttered by the same man, may beget 
in some minds a suspicion that Lord Halhousie was given to pro- 

* The Gdjan are a nnmetons tnbe of lovr-caste Hindos, who combine husbandry 
with cattle-lifting and other forms of plunder. 

f Dalhousie* a Minute on N^pur. 
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testing too much. And the advantages of such a policy in this 
instance were, by his own showing, far from small. The absorp- 
tion of NAgpur would enclose the Nizam’s dominions, curtailed by 
the recent cession of Berar, within a girdle of British territory. 
An unbroken line of communication would be secured between 
Calcutta and Bombay. The cotton fields of the Berai valley ■\^ould 
be opened up to Bnglish enterprise, and their produce might ere 
long be borne by rail to the Western capital. Such a prospect 
might well have tempted a less scrupulous statesman to make light 
of the moral difficulties in his way. But in Lord Dalhousie’s case 
w^e have no grounds for assuming that he paltered with his con- 
science for any i)ublic end His daily life, spent in unwearied, 
self-sacrificing toil for the public good, his utterances, ])rivate and 
public, on the many questions that came before him, the evidence 
of those W’lio knew him best, all go to attest his honest \ of purpose, 
the depth of his belief in the blessings of a just and civilized rule, 
and the fervour of his zeal for pi’omoting the happiness and 
well-being of the greatest number by all fair and strictly lawful 
means. Whatever he did or aimed at doing was done or in- 
tended for the best. His judgement may sometimes have been at 
fault ; his intolei'ance of anarchy and misrule in the Native States 
may have blinded him somew'hat to those redeeming traits and 
counterweighing benefits by which some of his followers set more 
than sufficient store , and liis mode of dealing wntli nati\ e princes 
and nobles may have lacked something of the high-bred courtesy 
which marked his bearing towards all classes of his owm country- 
men. But he never swerved from what seemed to him the path 
of duty, nor did he shrink Irom following tliatjiath because jiolicy 
or ambition might point the same way And if a statesman is to 
be judged by his deeds alone, it is certain that even those deeds 
for which Lord Dalhousie has been most loudly blamed were 
inspired by motives not less praise w^orthy than those of his chief 
opponents, and warranted by arguments to which time has added 
new strength. 

Of the three members of the Supreme Council one only. Colonel 
John Low, dissented from the policy proposed by bis chief A 
brave old officer, trained in the school of Sir .lolm Malcolm, kind- 
hearted and conversant wdth the ways of manj- Native Courts, 
from Lucknow to Haidarabad, he pleaded pow'erfully, but in vain, 
for the right of Nagpur to retain its owm government under the 
treaty of 1818 . Neither policy nor j’ustice could, in his opinion, 
sanction a course w hich w^as sure to heighten the alarm and resent- 
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ment already stirred in native breasts by the annexation of Satara. 
The N'ativo States, moreover, gave free scope for the energies of 
high-born or ambitious natives, who could never hope to rise 
under British rule. Whatever blessings that rule might bring to 
the people of India, they still clung to the rule of their own 
countrymen, however bad. Like the people of other countries* 
they preferred their own habits and customs to those of 
foreigners.* 

Mr. Halliday, on the other hand, denied that any question of right 
was involved in the case of a country whose Rajah had left no sort 
of heir, and w'hose people wer/s “ avowedly hoping, praying, expect- 
ing to be taken under our rule He ridiculed the notion of raising 
to the vacant throne some son of a daughter of a sistcu* of the 
adoptive father of the late Rajah,” or else some “ son of a daughter 
of a sister of the adoptive grandfather of the late Rajah.” Of the 
two youths thus labelled one "was violent and dissipated, while the 
other had a delicate constitution. Before the end of February, 
Nagpur became a British province, and the Court of Directors 
presently gave their unqualified sanction to the step which Lord 
Dalhousie had taken in accordance wuth their letter of 184-9. 

Outside the dead Rajah’s palace not a murmur of complaint 
was heard ; but his aged grandmother, Banka Bai, and the ladies 
of his Zanana, protested bitterly against a measure which fore- 
stalled their purpose of adopting an heir, and fought hard to 
retain as much as possible of the State property for their own use 
They even accused their best friend, Mr. Mansel, the British 
Resident, of aiding the Ijord Sahib in bis designs upon Nagpur t 
A good deal of cheap sympathy with these poor ladies was evoked 
by the manner in which Lord Dalhousie sought to distribute the 
late Rajah’s w'ealth among the rightful claimants thereto. Ho 
had ordered that the royal ladies should receive their duo share of 
the palace treasures, besides pensions snited to their rank, while 
the rest of the property should be sold, and its proceeds formed 
into a fund for the benefit of the Bhdsla family at large. The 
sale of live stock at Sitabaldi, and of jewels and other valuables 
in Calcutta, gave the friends of the Ranis a convenient handle for 
sentimental abuse of a Government which outraged the privacy 
of the Zandna and stooped to play the part of auctioneer. J But 

■* CSolonel Low’s Miante of Pebraar/, 1854, 

t Mr. Mansel in fset got a severe ‘‘wigging” for bis seal in their behalf, and 
so<m afterwards retired from the service in disgast. 

X It appears that £40,000 in gold and silver was disinterred from under the 
coneii of one of the Bdnis. 
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if native pride was wounded by acts like these, it is hard to see 
how else a Governor- General bent on carrying out his own views 
of justice could have gone to work. It was not he who despoiled 
the Hums, but the Hanis who succeeded in despoiling their own 
kinsmen, for much of the treasure buried in the palace was 
allowed after all to remain in their own keeping. Of the 
money realized by auction, amounting to two hundred thousand 
pounds, not a rupee was annexed by the Government. The whole 
was religiously set aside for the sole use of the iihosla family.* 

A passing reference has already been made to the cession of 
Berair. That fertile province, which fjord Hubtings had w’resied 
in IBlt) from the Ni'igpur State, was }nesently handed over to our 
ally, the Nizanr. In 1843 that sovereign had been informed that 
unless he made better arrangements in tlie future for the payment 
of his grow'ing debts to the Company and for the expenses of the 
contingent force w’hich former treaties bound him to keep up, the 
Indian Government w’ould have to take over a part of his 
dominions in pledge for the value of +heir unsettled claims. But 
no warnings noi* threats could teach wisdom to a headstrong 
ruler, w'ho let things slide from bad to worse, wdio intrigued 
against the ablest of his own ministers, Surapul-Mulk, and made 
no effort to put dow n the disorders which ran not through the 
land. Rival Talukdars fought against each other, the peasantry 
wore ground down 113 ' all manner of exactions, crime flourished 
without a chock, and sw^arms of Arab and Rob ilia mercenaries 
roamed the country, selling their services to the highest bidders, 
and plundering the people among whom they dwelt The needs 
of a fading treasurj' w’ere supplied b 3 ' loans extracted at ruinous 
interest from the bankers of Haidarabad. Nothing, indeed, but 
the guns, sw’ords, and bayonets of the small British contingent 
stood betw’oen the Niztimat and utter chaos 

At length, in 1849, Lord Dalhousie directed the Resident, 
General Fraser, to press the Nizam for a speedy settlement of his 
debts to the Pai*amount Power. If his Highness Ni^,sir-ud-daula 
desired a stable government, if he cared at all about paying the 
debts he was always promising to pa 3 ’, “ he should place trust in 
his ministers, and allow their projects to be carried to a lasting 
end.’* By the last day of the year I 80 O the debt to the Indian 
Treasury must be paid up, or else the Governor- General would 
“ take measures to forward the interests of his own Government.*^* 
But the end of that year saw the reckless descendant of Chin 
* Ka^e ; Arnold ; Marshman. 
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Kbilich. Khan stag'g'ering under yet heavier burdens than Ix^fore. 
His debts to the Indian Treasury on account of the Contingent 
had increased, and the bankers refused to grant him any more 
loans Himself always short of money, with his Arab and Hohilla 
soldiery in chronic mutiny for their arrears of pay, with ooun- 
eillors unfit to help or powerless to control him, he kept on 
making promises of reform and letrench merit wdiich never 
blos^iomed into deeds In April, 1851, ho w'as p»ranted six months’ 
further grace to pay off a debt of eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Hefore the end of July his Tniiiisters had contrived to 
scrape together somewhat less than hali that sum. Four months 
wore given them to find the remainder on pain of having to yield 
up'’ certain outlying districts in pledge to their long-suffering 
creditor. November passed by, and not a quarter of the balance 
liud been paid in Amidst scenes of wild disorder the year ended, 
and amidst like scenes the next year glided on , the Nizam still 
promising to govern better and to pay up his arrears, while 
Geneial Fraser still besieged him with good advice and grave 
warnings acrainst the dangers of delay.* 

In November, 185J, General Fraser v\as replaced by Colonel 
Tjow. By that time the debt to the Indian I'reusury had risen 
again to half a million, and the officers and men of the Nizam’s 
C^intingcnt w'ero fain to borrow of the bankers at the late of 
twenty-four per cent Again and again did the new ilesident 
urge the Nizam to accept the only terms w'hich he was emiiowercd 
to offer Nasir-ud-daula professed to hold it his sacred duty 
neither to part with any of his provinces, nor to dismiss any 
]iortion of his troops The notion of disbanding the Contingent, 
or even of reducing it by a single bayonet, ho had steadily resisted 
from the first , but the Governor-General w^as equally resolved to 
stand no more excuses for the non-fuliilment of an obvious duty 
If the Nizam insisted on retaining the Contingent at any cost, lie 
must give some tangible security both for its punctual pay- 
ment in the future and for the due discharge of debts already 
incurred on its account. After a scries of stormy interviews with 
Colonel Low he agreed at length, with bitter reluctance, to sign 
the treaty, which handed over into British keeping three districts 
yielding revenue enough to defray the interest of the debt, and 
all charges for a contingent force of seven thousand horse and 
foot, with twenty-four guns, all officered by our owm countrymen. 
By this treaty, signed in 1853, the districts of Berdr, Raichdr, and 
* Trotter ; Marahman^ 
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Naldrug, which formed no part of the original Nizamat, were ceded 
to the Company in perpetual trust for the Nizam, who retained 
his sovereign rights over them, wnth the benefita of any surplus 
that might from time to time accrue The ceded districts were to 
be governed by the British Resident at the Nizam’s Couri, and a 
full account of receipts and disbursements \vas to be laid yearly 
before the Nizam himself. While tliat prince was thenceforth 
relieved from the dut^' of furnishing a large force in time of 'SNar, 
the Contingent itself became “an auxiliary force kept uji by the 
llritish Cxovemment for the Nizam’s use 

For this happy solution of a long-vext problem Low himself 
Avas largely indebted to the good fortune uhich enabled Suraj-ul- 
Mulk, the reinstated Viizir, to hit the weak spot in liis master’s 
armour of defence While Niisir-ud-daula was yet vowing that 
nothing would induce him to sign the treaty, his faithful ^linister 
was quietl^^ gilding the palm of a favourite Aalet who at that time 
held his sovereign’s ear. To this man’s pleadings, aided, perhaps, 
by the menacing asjiect of affairs, the Nizam at length gave >Aay, 
and the desired districts w^cre surrendered peacefully into our 
liands.f fc)o readily did they thrive under the new rule, that, 
two years afterwards, Lord Dalhousie gave back to the Nizam a 
district yielding throe lakhs of rupees, or a year. Berar 

itself, the great cotton-field of India, lying along the foot of the 
Satpura Range, was destined to reap the full benefits of a rule 
w'hich began by lightening the burdens of the peasantry, and tear- 
ing dowm all barriers to the free growth of trade. 

^The same officer w'ho had helped to carry out Lord Dalhousio's 
policy tow ards the Nizam lent the sanction of his name and counsels 
to tlie absorption of Jhansi, a little state in Bundalkhand, the over- 
lordsbip of which had passed m 1817 from the Maratha Peshwa 
to the Indian Government. 1 1 w^as only in 1832 that the hereditary 
Chief of Jhansi received the title of Maharaja. In 1835 Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, as Governor of Agra, refused to acknowledge an 
heir of his adoption, and placed on the Gadi a leper who chanced 
to be next of kin. Three years later the leper w as succeeded by 
bis brother, Gangadhar Rao, who died childless in November, 
1853, leaving behind him an empty treasury and an adopted sou. 
His widow', a w'oman of high spirit, strong will, and no mean 
ability, claimed the sovereignty for this child of five, in defiance 
of the rule laid down by the Court of Directors in 1849. Looking 
to that rule, to the langpiage of existing treaties, and to the Minute 
• Aitchuon’s “Treaties” , Parliamentary Papers. + Marshman. 
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recorded by Sir C. Metcalfe, the Governor- General rejected the 
claim. The weight of authority' was all on his side Sir C. Met- 
calfe, with all his tenderness for native usage, had expressly 
maintained the right of the Paramount Power to “ limit succes- 
sion according to the limitation of the grant, which in general 
confines it to heirs male of the body, and consequently precludes 
adoption. In such cases, therefore, the power which granted, or 
the power standing in its place, i/ioiild ha\ e a right to resume on 
failure of heirs male of the body And now Colonel John Low, 
another warm friend to Nativ'e dynasties, recorded his opinion that 
the native rulers of Jhiinsi being ““ onl^' sul>iects of a sovereign,” 
the Government of India “ has a full right, if it chooses to t'xerciso 
that light, to annex the lands of Jhansi to the British dominions 
Dalhousie himself, moreover, hold it good policy to resume a fief, 
however small and of little value, which lay in the midst of British 
territory', and the possession of which w'ould tend to improve the 
general administration of our own districts in Bundalkhaiid. 
Jhansi, therefore, was annexed, and the Rani, Lakshmi Bai, lived 
to w'reak, ere long, a terrible revenge for ‘the flat rejection of her 
claim to act as Regent in the name of her adopted son 

Another question 'll Inch had lately’ come up for settlemonl. was 
the claim urged by Nana Dhundu Panth to the ]>rincely ]»en8ion 
besto'wed 111 1818 on his adoptive father, Ihiji Rao, the dethroned 
Peshw'a, -whose long life came to a peaceful close in January, 18o3. 
In vain did the claimant — the notorious Nana Sahib of a later day 
— appeal to the -wording of the treaty -w^hich ensured payment of 
a pension of eight lakhs a year — then worth nearly £100,000 — to 
the family of Baji Rao In vain did he plead that the pension had 
been granted in exchange for territory -valued at thirty- four lakhs 
a year It ■v\ as clearly shown that Sir John Malcolm, who made 
the treaty, had granted the pension only for the Peshwa’s own 
life, as a free gift to one who deserved no mercy at his conqueror’s 
hands t It -vi^as agreed that the Nana himself had a clear right to 
inherit the Pesbwa’s private property, including the large sums 
-w'hich the aged pensioner must have saved in the course of thirty - 
five years , and Mr. Thomason allowed him to retain for life the 
town and territory of Bithur on the Ganges, where his adoptive 

* Minnie of Colonel Low , Kaye ; Marshman. Both Mr. Halliday and Colonel 
Low, however, advised that Jbdnsi should not be annexed. 

t As sneb it was described by Mr. Prinsep, Lord Hastings* Secretary, xn his 

** History of the Mardtha and Finddri Wars’* ; and afterwards by Kaye m bis 
* ‘ Life of Sir John Malcolm. ** 
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father had breathed his last. But neither Lord Dalhousie nor 
the Home Government -would listen for a moment to the ISTana's 
claim to inherit the dip^nities and the pension of a prince w-ho, 
some years before his death, had vainly besought the British 
Government to continue the pension to his adopted heir. This 
fact alone shows how little Baji Riio himself misunderstood the 
treaty of 1818.* 

As a final answer to the ^^ana's appeal for so-called justice, the 
Court of Directors, in May 18»‘>3, informed him through Lord 
Dalhousie that “the pension of his adoptive father was not 
hereditary, that he had no claim whate\er to it, and that his 
application was wholly inadmissible." that time the Niiiia’s 

Vakil or agent ^^as hastening to\^ ards Jjond'»Ti to plead hisniastci's 
cause On his arri\al, Iioan (‘ ver, he found that cause irrecoveral)l 3 ' 
lo.st , nor could all his eloquence or his po\\ers ot intrigue avail 
to undo an ac*t of Minidc justice \%hieh manj" persons, judging 
hastdybytlie e-\ent, or misled b^' a pas.sing fashion, afterwards 
construed into a flagrant wrong. 

In the same year, I8r>,3, died the last titular Nawiib of the Carnatic, 
the lineal heir of the d^mast^" founded a centurv before by Anwar- 
ud-din. 3^\)r lift^" 3 oars jiast the Na\N abs of the Carnatic had eiijo^’cd 
nothing but an empt^’ title and the handsome pension which Lord 
AVelle.sley had deigned to bestow^ on A?im-ud-daula m iHOl + 
Since then tw'o other Naw.ibs liad been allowed to assume the 
title and to enjoj' the pension Azim Jah, uncle to the latter of 
these, now claimed to succeed liis childless nephew But Lord 
ilarris, then Governor of ^liidras, <*ounse]led the extinction of a 
ro\ al pageant -which the Compan>Oiad never yiledgcd itself to 
maiiitaiii intact, and Ijord Dalhousie entirely agreed with him. 
Mohammad Ghaiis having died childless, there was no excuse for 
admitting the claim of Azjm Jah The Court of Directors decreed 
that the title and dignity of IS^awjib, with all the advantages im- 
plied in tho treaty' of 18Ul, had come to an end The same process 
A^as applied a 3 ear later to the old hlanitha kingdom of Tanjor, 
whose titular Rajah had also died wdthout a direct heir. Out of 
the largo stipends which thus lapsed to the Government, due pro- 
vision was inaile in each case for the surviving members of the 
farailj’ Both Azim Jah and the Ram of Tanjor struggled for a 

* Kaye ; Marsh man 

■f From the treaty of 1801 Lord Wellesley carefully excluded all reference ^to 
heirs and sucoessors, thus showing that its provisions -were applicable only to a single 
life. 
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time against the sentence of the Paramount Power. But the 
former, at any rate, had small reason to complain of an anajige- 
ment which relieved him of his enormous debts, and granted him 
precedence of al! other native noblemen in the Madras Presidency. 
Th)e Rani fought her case with much spirit, but vith small success, 
for the judgement given in her favour by the Supreme C^oiirt of 
Madras was set aside by the Privy Council, on the plea that no 
law court could adjudge the question at issue befw’een her and the 
Indian Government • 

There w-as another Phantom Royalty w'hicli Jjord Dalhousie, 
intolerant of shadows cast by up substance, made a bold effort to 
efface Mohammad Bahadur Shah, *“* a rheumy old man, chewing 
betel- nut all day,”+ and sometimes spinning verses of small merit, 
still hold within his palace at Delhi a mockery of that imperial 
sway which Akbar and Aurangzib had wielded over the greater 
part of India. Withm that palace the iiensioncr of the Company 
w’as still the Great Moghal, in whose presence no Governor-General 
conld ajipear on equal terms. Within tluit palace he still enjoyed 
the pow'er of life and death over a few thousand followers and 
dependents. On the death of Prince Dara Bakht, the heir- 
apparent, in 1849, Lord Dalhousie sei/cd the opportunity for 
getting rid erelong of a monstrous sham, for exf inguishing a grave 
reproach a.s w'oll as a lurking danger to our rule. For years past 
the Court of Directors had learned to regard the extinction of the 
Delhi dynasty as an event by no means undesirable. Lord Har- 
dmge himself, in 1844, had requested the Resident at Delhi, m tlje 
event of the old king's death, to acknowdedge no successor wdthout 
his special leave To Lord Dalhousie, proudest and most Knglish 
statesman of his day, the great castle-pnlace by the Jamna, which 
commanded the imperial city and the chief magazine of Upper 
India, seemed not only a sink of barbaric corruption, but “ the 
source of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrequently the focus 
of intrigues against our power 

He resolved to tear aw'ay the last veil of illusion from the face 
of a hard fact, to let all men knowr that the East India Company 
and not the House of Babar were the real lords of Hindustan. His 
tirst intention, to make the King himself withdraw from Delhi to 
his country-house at the Kutab, some tw'elve miles off, he deemed 
it better to forego, in spite of the sanction granted him by Sir 
John Hobhouse, then President of the Board of Control. A sen- 
timental outcry overbore the wiser counsels of those w’ho feared 
* Arnold ; Mnrabman. t* Arnold. ^ Kaye. 
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with Hobhonse and Dalhonsie that the palace of the Moghals 
might one day become the rallying- centre of Mohammadan revolt. 
A king of Heventy years, however, could not live many years longer, 
and meanwhile his next heir, Prince Fakr-ud-din, might be induced 
to sign a treaty pledging him on his father’s death to surrender the 
palace into our hands. To the conditions offered him the Prince 
made no visible demur But the aged king outlived his son, w^ho 
died in I 806 of cholera, or as many said of poison ; and the dynasty 
which Dalhousic had doomed to a peaceful extinction, signed its 
OW'D death-w'arrant in the murderous outbreak of the following 
year * 

A statesman w'ho w'ould lose no rightful opportunity of strength- 
ening and ctinsolidating the British pow er 111 India w'as little likely 
to replace a native ruler in the province w'hich Sir Mark Cubbon 
had so long and ably administered When the Bajah of Maisiir 
in ISot) besought leave to resume the government of his ow'ii 
kingdom, Lord Dalhousie at once rejected the prayer w'hich in 
1847 had been addressed m vain to Lord Ilardinge f It w'as a 
})ersonal, not a dynastic tieaty which Lord Wellesley had made 
w'ltJi Maisur, and the Cro^ ernor- General saw’^ no good reason for 
handing back to a w'orthless prince a poo})le who had so long en- 
joyed the blessings of civ'ilized rule. In the same spirit of lordly 
justice he had dealt in 18r»2 w'lth Mir xVli Murad of Khairpur, the 
successful plotter against the Sind Amirs, the semi-iiidepeiident 
ruler of certain districts assigned to him by his Fnglish friends 
after the victory of Haidarabad. Ilis treason to his fellow-princes 
' had been crowned by an act of successful roguery, w'hich some of 
bis most trusted folio w'ers at length came forw'ard to reveal. In 
1851 All Murad was found guilty of forging the title-deeds to the 
lands of w'hich he had been made ruler. C-uttingout a leaf of the 
Koran on which the treaty had been w'ritten, be had put m another 
leaf so w'orded as to give him lordship over several districts instead 
of the villages w’hich bore the same names. For this offence in the 
following Januaiy he w’as formally deposed from Ins sovereign rank, 
and stripped of all his lands save those inherited from his father, 
Mir Sohrab Khan. For this piece of exemplary justice done to a 
thorough scoundrel, Dalliousie w'as held to blame by those who 
took the sentimental or the merely legal view' of his policy tow^ards 
the nati've princes ; as if the Paramount Pow’er had no right thus 
to punish a prince of its own making for “ a great public crime^”t 
that seemed not so very heinous in native eyes. 

• Kaye. t S*>e Chap. VII , Book II + Lord Dalbousic's Proclamation. 
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Ever since Lord Hardinge’s visit to Lucknow in 1847 the affairs 
of Wajid All’s kingdom had been steadily declining from bad to 
'w orse. In that green garden and teeming granary of India, every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes, from the king him- 
self amidst his fiddlers, buffoons, and dancing.girls, down to the 
humblest follower of his court. The two years of grace allowed to 
the Royal debauchee passed by. and in 1849 the Resident, Colonel 
Sleeman, reported no change for the better, nor-any hope of such 
change, whether in the King’s own conduct or in the general state 
of things in Oudh. Like England in the days of Stephen or of 
John, the country was given over to every form of violence and 
utter lawlessness. The TalukHars from within their mud forts 
surrounded by belts of jungle defied the Chakladars or revenue 
officers, who in their turn took bribes from the wealthy and preyed 
upon the poor and weak. Eunuchs, fiddlers, and singers filled all 
the best places in the State The wretched peasantry were ground 
to the dust by rackrentmg landlords, ruthless revenue- farmers, and 
a swarming soldiery, who lived by plunder for want of regular pay. 
Bands of Dakaits raided everywhere against the villages and 
harried the traders on every highway. Large tracts of fertile land 
were turned into 3 unglc The King’s favourite fiddler w'us made* 
(''hief Justice, and his favourite singer acted as Vazir for a 
King who never troubled himself about public affairs, as long as be 
could indulge his own taste for rhyming, drawing, dancing, and 
could go about the busy streets of Lucknow beating a big drum 
that hung round his neck. There was no such thing, in short, as 
government, law, or ]ustice throughout the land.* Justice was 
simply bought and sold ; the right of the strong to murder, rob, 
torture, and enslave the w’eak was the only law which had any force 
outside those favoured spots w'here the families of the Company’s 
Sepoys could secure some kind of protection from the British 
Resident at Lucknow. 

Such was the state of things which Sleeman had to report in 
1851 as the upshot of all he had seen or learned during his travels 
of the past two years And such, if not even worse, was the state 
of things which Sleeman’s successor, Colonel James Ontram, found 
rankly flourishing in 1855. Ro wonder that both these officers, 
with all their reverence for the rights of native princes, and their 
known dislike or dread of the policy then favoured by most of 
their countrymen in India, agreed in urging the Governor- General 
to put forth the strong hand of interference with a swarm of evils 
* Sleeman’s * * Diarj ” ; Kaye ; Marshman 
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'which the faith of treaties and the cruelty of further forbearance 
alike commanded him to clear a-wray. For the sake of a suffering 
people they called upon him to enforce his treaty-rights against a 
dynasty "w hich in fifty years had broken all its pledges again and 
again, and to assume the government of a country 'W’hose native 
rulers had long since proved their entire unfitness to govern it for 
themselves.* 

Outram’s -written report found Lord Dalhousie recruiting his 
health at Utakamand, the Simla of Southern India, in the heart 
of the wooded Nilgiris or Blue Mountains. It w-as the closing year 
of a rale w'hich had already lasted two years over the normal 
limit ; and the great Viceroy's health was fast bi*eaking under the 
prolonged strain of hard, incessant toil for the public good. 
Nerving himself for one inort' task, which had been perhaps too 
long neglected, he proceeded in a Minute of great length and re- 
markable fulness to unfold Ins o-w'n plans for the better government 
of Oudh The mam purpose of this famous State-paper was to 
show" how steadily the Nawabs of Oudh had disregarded the 
Treaty of 1801, which bound them to govern w ell and justly for the 
general good and liappiness of their ]>eople, and “ alwavs to advise 
with and to act 111 conformity to the counsels of the officers of the 
Fust India Comi>any ” For more than fifty years they had mis- 
ruled Iheir country in such a way that nothing but the presence 
of a small Briiitdi contingent had kept the people from w'orking 
out then* own deliverance The very forbearance of our own 
Clovcrnment had done much to heighten and prolong their sulfer- 
^ ings ; and the time had now come when further tolerance of such 
misrule w'ould only make our Government a sharei m the crime. 
Bound as w-^e were, how’c^e^, ‘"to amend the lot of a people whom 
w'e have so long indirectly injured.” justice and gratitude to a 
dynasty which, wuth all its faults, had been ever true to its alle- 
giance, "‘nevertheless require that in so doing w’e should low'er the 
dignity and authority of the sovereigns of Oudh no further than 
is absolutely necessary for the ai^complishment of our righteous 
ends.” Dalhousie, therefore, could not recommend so strong a 
measure, however politic, as the entire absorption of Oudh into 
British territory Nor was he in favour of placing the govern- 
ment for a time only in the hands of British officers, seeing how 
that process had failed elsewhere. The plan of his own preferring 
was to let the King “ retain his royal title and position,” while 
the whole civil and military government of his kingdom should: be 
* Kaye ; Irwin ; IfanshniflUD. 
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transferred forever into the hands of the Company. The revenues 
of the country should be applied first to the payment of all admin- 
istrative charges ; secondly, to the payment of liberal stipends 
for tlie £Iing and his family ; thirdly, “ to the improvement and 
benefit of the province/^ Any surplus remaining after these 
deductions Dalhousie was for placing “ at the disposal of the East 
India Company,” with a view to “ the general good of that Empire 
of which Oudh originally was, and still is, more than a 
province.” * 

Of the four members of his Council before whom the Minute 
was duly laid, not one demurred in any way to his main pro- 
posal, the permanent transfer of all power in Oudh from its own 
Roveieign to the India House Board C)ii tins point even General 
Low Avas in hearty agreement with his Chief. Mr. Barnes Pea- 
cocke, the legal member, recorded an opinion to the same effect ; 
while Messrs. Dorm and Grant differed from the rest only in de- 
manding the entire annexatioii of Oudh. Mr. Barnes Peacocke 
flifferod from Lord Dalhousie only m desiring that all surplus 
revenue should be spent within the province, aiul that no military 
charges should bo defrayed out of the Oudh exchequer t The 
wliole question was then referred to the Court of Directors, who 
took time to ponder their reply. At last, in November 18r>r>, they 
sent out to India a despatch which Lord Dalhousie, arguing from 
his secret instructions, construed into a simple order to annex the 
country without more ado. Whatever it seemed to say — and there 
was something of studied reticence in its language — he knew 
which way its authors meant him to go, and he had already pledged 
himself to carry out their orders, even if they outstnpjied his own 
designs t 

He opened the despatch at Calcutta on the 2Tid of January’’, 
l^ot) Before tlie end of the month Outram had received his final 
orders from the G-overnor- General. On the 4th of February ho 
waited upon Wajid Ah with a letter from Lord Dalhousie, and 
the draft of a treaty w'hich the King was invited to sign. 
The letter recounted the shortcomings of successive Nawabs, 
declared that the Treaty" of 1801, so often violated, had now come 
to an end, and advised the King to accept the only terms which 
the long-suffering Company had now' to offer. The British 

* Dalboasic*a Minute on Ondfa. 

t Under the Treaty of 1801 we undertook to defend Oudh oat of the rerenoes of . 
the eeded distnetn. 

t Irwin’a **Qnrden of India ” ; Kaye; Arnold. 
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Government would be ‘‘guilty in tbe sight of God and man, if it 
were any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance and power 
an administration fraught with suffering to millions.*' The new 
treaty which the King was bidden to sign declared that “ the sole 
and exclusive administration of the civil and military government 
of the territories of Oudh shall henceforth be vested for ever in the 
Honourable East India Company ; together with full and exclusive 
right to the revenues thereof.” For Vf^ajid Ali himself and his 
heirs was reserved the title of King, w'lth full sovereign rights over 
his palace at liucknow and his park at Dilkusha, a yearly pension 
of twelve lakhs, with three more for his body-guard, and due pro- 
vision for all the members of his family 

In spite of an offer which would have saved the dynasty from 
utter extinction, Wajid All stubbornly refused to avert his fate. 
Not all Outram’s courteous pleadings could win him to sign a 
treaty wdiich he held to be a fit matter for equals only. The 
Hritish Government, which was all-powerful^ might do with him 
whatever it pleased. Against a Power w’hich was able to make and 
to unmake, to promote and to degrade, he had no thought of main- 
taining a hopeless struggle His rank, his honour, his kingdom, 
all W'as gone fr<im him , but the treaty that w’as to make him a 
pensioner on British chanty he w'ould by no means sign. One 
thing only w’ould ho ask, permission to carry his sorrows with 
himself before the Queen of England. Thus speaking, amidst an 
outburst of womanish tears and sobs, he took his turban from off 
his head and placed it in Outiam’s hands, in token of utter help- 
lessness and self-surrender. But beneath the show of gro\elling 
self-abasement tlreie seems to have lurked a feeling of deep resent- 
ment, which betrayed itself alike in his refusal to sign the treaty, 
and in his avow’cd intention to seek in Europe for that redress 
w'hich was not to be found in India.t 

On the rth of Feliruary Outram received from the palace a 
brief note informing him that the King's purpose had undergone 
no change Nothing, therefore, remained for him but to issue a 
proclamation drawn np by Lord Balhousie, declaring Oudh thence- 
forth a component part of our Indian Empire. He himself took 
formal charge of the city and government as Chief Commissioner ; 
the civil officers of the Oudh Commission were despatched to their 
several districts ; British troops were marched into the province, 
and the annexation of Oudh soon became an accomplished fact. 
The King himself had commanded his people to offer no resistance tti 
• Irwm ; Arnold. t Irwin ; Kaye ; Arnold , Trotter. 
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their now masters ; and from no quarter did any resistance nome. 
Not a shot was fired nor a blow struck in defence of a dynasty 
which had lon^ since forfeited all right to reign ovei* the fairest 
and worst governed province in Hindustan. The people every- 
where submitted peacefully to the rule of the English Sjthibs. 
Wdjid Ali, with his wives, children, and retainers, withdrew to his 
future home on the Hughli in the green suburb of Garden Reach. 
Over the whole face of things there stole a chamge as complete 
as any produced by the shifting slides of a magic lantern. It 
seemed in truth as if Pandemonium had suddenly transformed 
itself into Paradise. 

Neither in India nor in England were many voices raised at the 
time against a measure which the great Proconsul had carried 
through in accordance less with his own ideas than with the virtual 
commands of Lieadenhal] Street and Cannon Row.* By refusing 
to sign the new treaty Wajid Ali liad pronounced the doom of a 
dynasty which had reigned only by British sufferance ever since Sir 
John Shore had displaced the son of Asaf-ud-tlaula by a ruler of 
his ow'n choice. For the sorrows of a discrowmod debauchee none 
but hiB own family and a few faithful followers seemed to care. 
Few people questioned the right of the Paramount I’ower to 
enforce against a refractory vassal the treaties w^hich ho and hi« 
forefathers had steadily broken for so many years past. If Wajid 
Ali -would neither feign the treaty nor accept the pension of 

120,000 a year, that was no reason for regretting the act of justice, 
of prudence, of mere humanity, which strove to rescue a suffering 
jieople from prolonged and ever worse misrule. Under its new 
government, as worked by the noble Outram with the aid of a 
picked staff of English subalterns, the new British province would 
surely enter on the same path of orderly impi’ovement which the 
Panjab had already trodden with marked success. In Parliament 
there arose some talk about the Treaty of 184i7, which had never been 
ratified by the Company, and which after all would have fumi8he<l 
no good reason against the course pursued in 1856. One or two 
speakers in the Commons might denounce our cruelty towards a 
king whose forefathers had helped the Company with timely 
loans, and whose subjects would prefer the worst evils of natn^o 
misrule to the best and mildest government over wielded by a set 
of strangers in race, in religion, in national feelings and ways of 

* Had Iiord Dalhoiuie been allowed his own way, the King might hare been 
iadneed to aign the treaty rather than see the Beaident and the anbaidiary force 
withdrawn from Ondb. But this plan the Court of Directors had oTermled. 

VOL I. ^ 
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thonght. It was easy to show that the hands of the Company in 
dealing with fonner Naw&bs of Ondh had not always been over 
clean. Bnt tbe mnnnnrs of a few were drowned in the general 
hnbbab of assent to an issne which no impartiid thinker could 
deem unrighteous, whatever blame might one day be heaped upon 
its nominal author by critics hastily judging from the event.* 

* Trotter. Bren Hr. K Arnold, vtile condemning other of Palhon^'i uineia- 
tione, had nothing bnt preiae for the annexation of Ondh. 
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CHAPTER XL 

LAST RENEWAL OF THE COMPANY’S CHARTER. 

For several years after the conquest of the Pan jab, the Govern- 
ment of India held no kind of intercourse with the Afghan ruler, 
whose horsemen had fled like frightened deer through the Khai- 
bar before Gilbert’s swift advance to Peshdwar. Content with 
seeing the Afghans chased out of their last shelter in the Panjab, 
liord Dalhousie gave small heed to what Dost Mohammad might 
be doing or scheming among his native hills. The Amir of 
Kabul was left free to manage his unruly subjects, to reconquer 
Afghan Turkist^n, to deal as he best could with the troublesome 
rulers of Herat and Kandahar ; and even, it was said, to encour- 
age the border- tribes in their raids on British ground. But the 
steady progress of Persian intrigues with Herdt at length induced 
the Amir to seek after a friendly understanding with his English 
neighbours. Colonel Herbert Edwardes, who had replaced the 
murdered Mackeson as Commissioner of PeshAwar, threw out in 
his turn some cautious overtures, to which our ancient foe sent 
back encouraging replies. 

At last, in March, 1855, GhoMm Haidar Khin, the Amir’s 
favourite son, came down to PeshAwar to arrange a treaty of alli- 
ance with the Indian Government. He was met by John Iiaw- 
renoe, Chief Commissioner for the Panjdb. On the 30th, the 
two envoys concluded a treaty of ** perpetual peace and friendship ” 
between the East India Company and the dynasty of Dost 
Mohammad Klhiln. Each paxiy pledged itself to respect the 
territories of the other, “ and never to interfere therein ; ” while 
Dost Mohammad further engaged to be the friend of our friends 
and the enemy of our enemies. Such was the first step in that 
wiser policy which bore memorable fruit in 1857, and which, 
with one exception, Dalhousie’s successors have since steadily 
pursued. An<i thus was a long-seething quarrel allayed by a 
process which, tried twenty years earlier, would have saved India 
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from all the costly and disastrous issues of the first Afghan 
War* 

In July of the same year, while the fate of Oudh still hung in 
the balance, the peace of India was rudely broken by a furious 
uprising of the hill-tribes in the north-west of Bengal. The 
Santhals, whom Cleveland’s kindliness had done so much to tame 
in the days of Warren Hastings, and whom a later benefactor, Mr. 
Pontet, had taught to cultivate the fruitful valleys of the Damin- 
i-Xoh, had suddenly burst forth from their highland jungles to 
sweep down with the fury of a rain-sw’ollen flood over the rich, 
well-peopled plains below. Maddened by the extortions of Bengali 
money-lenders, who worked the law-courts freely for their own 
evil ends, and smarting under the brutal or licentious conduct of 
some English railway overseers, these simple, half-reclaimed 
savages marched forth in vast bodies under self-appointed leaders 
to lay their grievances before the Calcutta Council. Hunger, 
aided by superstition, soon turned their peaceful errand into a 
carnival of blood and plunder. Armed chiefly with axes and 
poisoned arrows, they carried fire and havoc into happy villages, 
attacked lonely bungalows, murdered stray Englishmen, Hindus, 
and Mohammadans, and even swarmed up to the chief civil sta- 
tions in Rajmahal, Birbhum, and Bhagalpur. A strange frenzy, 
fed by tlie eloquence of fanatic preachers, drove them forward in 
their thousands against the fat, ill-guarded provinces where dwelt 
their real or fancied foes. 

The suddenness of the outbreak, and the time of year, were all 
Hn their favour. It W’as the height of the rainy season. No troops 
wore at hand save the Hill- Rangers, whose loyalty might count 
for little against the ties of kinship and the calls of superstition. 
The authorities w’ere taken utterly by surprise. Only in a few 
stations could small bodies of Europeans and policemen succeed 
in making a stand against such swarms of bloodthirsty assailants. 
From most places lying in the Santhals’ track all who could 
escaped w'hile there was yet time. Panic-stricken villagers fled by 
thousands as from the horrors of another Maratha raid. The 
timely despatch of troops by rail from Calcutta alone saved from 
ruin the new engineering station of Raniganj, in the great coal 
district of Bard wan. But for the swdft advance of a Sepoy de- 
tachment, all Birbhum would have been given over to desolation. 
Between Rajmahal and Colgong the whole country was alight 

• Kaye ; Mallwn ; Afghan Bine-hook ; “ lafo of Sir H. BdwaTdo#,** by Lady 
Sdfrardea. 
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with blazing villages, and alive with plnnder-laden fanatics. Half 
Bhdgalpnr came within the fiery circle. Mnrshidab&d itself 
quaked for fear of a like disaster. 

Even when troops began to appear on the scene of havoc, the 
insurrection still held its ground at first. Broken up into small 
parties, the Sepoys could do little more than hold a few isolated 
posts against swarms of savages who fled before their musketry- 
fire, only to tease them with fresh attacks. If ^me of our troops 
did their duty nobly, others seem to have quailed before the num- 
bers, the wild shouts, the poisoned arrows of the foe. Twice were 
the Hill-Bangers led forward against the Bdjmahal plunderers, and 
twice, without seeming cause, they fell back. Out of a hundred 
Sepoys of the 56th Regiment, whom Lieutenant Toulmin led 
across a rivulet held by some thousands of Santhals, twenty, with 
their bold commander, fell overpowered by numbers and cruel 
wounds. Erelong, however, as fresh troops entered the disturbed 
districts, the tide of disaster began to turn. Thousands of the 
enemy fled before handfuls of disciplined men, who fired steadily 
and kept a bold front. But the warfare that ensued was still 
harassing, for the beaten rebels found safe shelter and fresh means 
of annoyance in the close jungle that screened their movements. 
In some places the villagers were induced or compelled to furnish 
them with food and information. Mr. Halliday, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, had already urged the need of proclaiming 
martial law ; but to all his arguments the Supreme Council still 
turned a deaf ear. 

Early in September the Bhdgalpur bands of rebels began to bo 
hemmed in by Genoial Lloyd’s troops, while those in Birbhtim 
were hard 'pressed by the soldiers of Brigadier Bird. But the 
time for beating up the jungle was not yet come. Before the end 
of the month, Birbhum became the scene of fresh horrors ; the 
Santhals and the cholera shared the land between them. Gorged 
with the spoils of a province, the insurgents seemed like to carry 
them off with little hindrance from troops assailed in their turn 
and driven back by the prevailing sickness. Thousands of SAn- 
th£lB had already fallen by shot or disease ; hundreds, including 
Sidu M&nji, their foremost leader, had been taken prisoners ; but 
so much the larger was the booty left to share among the surviv- 
ing hosts. 

With the cooler air and the cloudless sunshine of November 
came a visible change for the better on the face of things. While 

* Trotter; Hunter’s Bengal.*' 
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the groat Proconsul was still resting his shattered frame in the 
Blue Mountains, his colleagues in the Calcutta Council made up 
their slow minds to a measure -which might as easily have been 
decreed three or four months earlier. On the 10th of November 
Mr. Halliday could at length proclaim martial law thioughout 
the disturbed districts. Fresh troops were brought upon the 
scene ; a general burning of insurgent villages began ; and the 
jungle ceased to bo a safe shelter for foes hard pressed by assail- 
ants no longer afraid of fever or the law. Cut up in detail, their 
booty meltmg away behind them, most of their leaders shot or 
taken, only to bo hanged af-ber due trial, the insurgents, by Decem- 
ber, were making off in small parties to the hills, or slinking away 
by twos and threes to their former homes and employments in the 
plains. During that month the last of the captured ringleaders 
underwent his doom of death or imprisonment ; and the last body 
of armed rebels wore hunted down On the last day of the year 
Lloyd’s field-force was broken up ; and on the 3rd of January, 
1856, martial law -w’as declared no longer needful in a land where 
open rebellion had died down. In view of the grievances -which 
had caused the outbreak, the Santhal country was detached from 
the regular government of Bengal, and made over as a “ non-regu- 
lation” province to the less rigid rule of a special commissioner, Mr. 
Stainforth, aided by one deputy and five assistant commissioners.* 
But the Government was reckoning without its rebellious sub- 
jects. In the middle of January, while the troops were marching 
back to their cantonments, bands of armed savages began once 
more plundering villages, destroying factories, threatening the 
property and the lives of loyal Knglishmen and Bengalis. This, 
however, was hut the last flickering of a bumt-out flame. Before 
the end of February quiet reigned anew, to be broken only for a 
week or two in Maj" by the last efforts of a few desperadoes to 
hi'eathe life into a stiffening corpse. Meanwhile most of the late 
insurgents were glad enough to earn once more their daily rice by 
hard work on the new lines of railway, on the roads, in factories, 
in any field of labour still open to their strong arms and simple 
needs. But the Nemesis of their past folly dogged them still ; 
for the lands they had left untilled during the outbreak withheld 
their wonted harvests, and thousands of starving wretches died 
that year in the jungles, or scarce kept body and soul together on 
the slender outcome of their day’s toil.t 

Reference has just been made to Mr. Frederick Halliday "as 
* Trotter. f Ibid. 
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Lion tenant- Governor of Bengal. This office, which Lord Dal- 
honsie’s able Secretary was the first to hold, had been created by 
the Charter Act of 1853. It was a measure the need for which 
had been growing more and more urgent for years past. Down to 
the close of 1853 the Governor- General of India was also the 
official Governor of' Bengal. During his absence from the Presi- 
dency — for many years past a common event — the senior member 
of his Council ruled as Deputy- Governor iiT his stead. The 
Deputy-Governor might be a civilian of standing and experience ; 
he might also be a successful soldier who knew nothing of the 
duties he was supposed to discharge. On his return to Calcutta 
the Governor- General would resume his post for a few months, 
and then perhaps a new deputy would fill his place. Ouing to 
the frequent change of its head — ten limes in eleven years — and 
to the ever-growing demands upon the Governor- General’s time, 
the government of the largest and wealthiest province in India 
practically devolved upon the chief secretary, who was wdiolJy 
irresponsible for the success or failure of his rule. Under this 
haphazard system it was not surprising that even Mr. Halliday’s 
skill, industry, and experience had failed in various wa^s to keep 
Bengal abreast of some other provinces ruled by a separate and 
responsible chief * The subsequent history of that great province, 
now peopled by sixty million souls, has amply justified the wisdom 
of the reform effected in 1853. 

Several other changes of equal or greater moment were brought 
about by the memorable Charter Act of that year. The term for 
which a new lease of power had been granted to the Company in 
1833 was fast expiring when the question of its renewal came up 
before the British Parliament. For many mouths both in India 
and at home that question had been discussed from many different 
points of view by the friends and enemies of the chartered Com- 
pany whose fate once more hung in the balance. Whatever hap- 
pened, it was almost certain that the powers and patronage of the 
India House would undergo some further curtailment. During 
1852 Select Committees of both Houses sat to take evidence from 
a host of witnesses, to con over piles of papers, and to summarize 
the chief results. On the 3rd of June, 1853, Sir Charles Wood, as 
President of the India Board in the coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen, brought before the Commons his Bill for the future 
government of India. This bill, which he took five hours to 
explain, proposed to retain the double government by the Court 
* Ghemey \ MsishinaTi. 
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of Directors and the Board of Control. But the working strength 
of the former was to be cut dow'n from twenty- four to eighteen, 
six of whom w’ere to bo chosen by the Crown from among men 
who had served ten years in India The remaining twelve would 
still be elected by the Court of Proprietors. A heavy blow was 
struck at the Company’s patronage by the clauses which opened 
Addiscombe and Haileybury, the military and the civil training- 
college, to free competition among the British youth. A special 
legislati\e council was to be engrafted on the Government of 
India I’he government of Bengal, as we have seen, w'as to be 
made over to a separate Lieutenant-Governor, subject to the final 
control (»f the Governor- General. 

The question of amalgamating the Sadr Adalat or High Court 
of the Company in each Presidency w'lth the Supreme Court of 
the C’rown, for the better administration of justice throughout 
British India, had already engaged the minds of reforming states- 
men at home. But no immediate change in this direction was 
formally demanded by the framers of the present Bill. Provision 
was made for raising the pay of the low’er native judges, and for 
throwing open to the “ uncovenanted or local services some of 
the jiGstb hitherto reserved for covenanted ci\ilians or Haileybury 
men A Law' Commission, sitting in England, w'as to consider 
and report upon the reforms already contemplated in the law's of 
India. Finally, the Crow'n claimed for itself the right to sanc- 
tion the appointment of every advocate- general and member of 
Council under the Indian Government. 

' Some lively debates ensued in Parliament on a scheme which 
satisfied neither the friends nor the foes of the East India Com- 
pany. Foremost among the latter was Mr. Bright, who scoffed at 
the new plan for improving the old Directorate by mixing “ one 
grain of wholesome nutriment wuth two grains of poison.” Sir 
James Hogg’s eloquent defence of the Company against all assail- 
ants touched the fancy of his hearers without winning their votes. 
On the 9th of June the Bill was read a first time. On the 23rd 
its second reading was opposed by Lord Stanley with a counter- 
motion for further delay in passing a Bill which disturbed every- 
thing and settled nothing. A debate of four nights, enlivened by 
Macaulay’s winning rhetoric and Sir James Graham’s statesman- 
like reasoning on the one side, by Mr. Bright’s outspoken vehe- 
mence and the glancing mockeries of Mr. Disraeli on the other, 
ended in the rejection of Lord Stanley’s amendment by a majority 
of more than two to one in a House of four hundred and sixty- 
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two. On the last niglit of Jane the Bill was read a second 
time. 

On the 8th of July it entered into Committee. Clanse after 
clause was keenly debated ; amendment after amendment delayed 
the pasBsige but failed to modify any feature of the Bill saire one. 
Sir Charles Wood forestalled a hostile vote by exempting Addis- 
combe from the change reserved for Haileybury. After two or 
three fresh clauses had been added to the BiU, its third reading 
vas carried on the 20th of July. 

On the 1st of August Lord Granville introduced it to the Peers, 
who, anxious to get away from liondon, received it on the whole 
w'lth a ready grace Twelve days later it passed its third reading, 
after undergoing a very slight revision in Committee. On the 
loth the Commons finally accepted the Bill, to which the Royal 
signature presently gave the one touch wanting to make it law. 
Thus by a measure expressly workable only so long as Parliament 
might will, was carried some steps farther the inevitable process 
of transferring the lordship of India from the hands of a char- 
tered Company into those of the British Crown. 

In accordance wdth the new Act, the first sittings of a now 
Legislative Council were held in Calcutta in May 1854. It was, 
in fact, the old Supreme Council enlarged for the special purpose 
of making laws for all India. While the old Council retained all 
its executive functions, its legislative powers were transferred to 
the larger body of which it still formed the nucleus. Of the 
thirteen members composing the new Council, four were chosen 
fiom the Civil Service to represent the several governments of 
Bengal, Agra, Madras, and Bombay, while two were judges of 
the Supreme Court of Bengal, whose sympathies would naturally 
lean to the side of their unofficial countrymen, the small but ever- 
growing community of merchants, planters, tradesmen, mission- 
aries, engineers, scattered through the provinces or clustering in 
the chief cities of India. Two other members were appointed by 
the Governor- General himself. To sanguine persons it seemed as 
if the new body contained the germ of a true parliament, in which 
at some future day the voice of all ranks and races in India might 
make itself heard to good purpose. Almost from the beginning 
its debates were conducted with open doors, and the dull old 
process of reading out a number of carefully written minutes was 
soon exchanged for the simpler if less stately arbitrament of quick- 
flowing talk.'*' 


Cbenwj ; Trotter. 
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There is little need for comment on other features in the Act of 
1853. When Lord Dalhousie left India, the fruits of open com- 
petition for the Company’s Civil Service had hardly begun to show 
themselves ; nor had the now element in the India House Board 
done aught to hinder or derange Lord Dalhousie’s settled policy 
towards the native princes. Events, moreover, were soon to happen 
which paved the way for a change in the Company’s fortunes far 
greater and more radical than any decreed or generally desired by 
English statesmen a few years before. 

In less than a month after the annexation of Ondh the great 
Proconsul yielded up the reins of government into the hands of his 
successor, Lord Canning.* Since the days of Warren Hastings no 
Governor-General had w'on so high, so lasting a place in the annals 
of British India as the high-bred Scotch nobleman who, after 
eight years of incessant toil, marked by a long array of brilliant 
successes in the cabinet, in the field, in every sphere of public 
usefulness, left Calcutta on the 6th March, 1850, broken down in 
body, maimed in his dearest affections by the recent death of his 
sonless wife, but upheld in spirit by the recollection of great 
things attempt>ed, of groat ends achieved at an age vhen in Eng- 
land most public men have their honours all to win. Not even 
Wellesley had brought under the British yoke so fair a cluster of 
new provinces as the viceroy during whose rule the Panjab, Pegu, 
Oudh, Nagpur, and various smaller realms had passed ay from 
their native masters. And no former viceroy could have pointed 
to a list of public services nearly as great and numerous as those 
recounted by Dalhousie himself in the noble minute — the master- 
work of a pen as clear, direct, and polished as Csesar’s or 
Wellington’s — which summed up and vindicated his Indian career. 
That he left the Panjab peaceful, prosperous, and well-governed, 
Pegu fairly started on the same course, Oudh quietly accepting 
her change of masters, the Indian treasury overflowing with cash 
balances, all India thriving under the new' impulses given with no 
grudging hand to the industry, the trade, the moral and social 
advancement of her people — for these manifold blessings the chief 
share of our praise must be awarded to Dalhousie himself, the one 
quickening spirit of a Government always able, but commonly 
slow moving and shy of wandering off the old beaten tracks. 

* Standing beside the former, Lawrence asked him what he felt at such a moment 
in his career. **1 wish that I were in Canning’s place, and he in mine, and then — 
wouldn’t I govern India! ” was the first impulsive replj. ** But no ! ” he added, 
* * 1 could not wish my worst enemy to be the poor, miserable, broken-down man I 
am BOW ” — (Boeworth-Smith). 
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It "was this forward statesmanship which ^enabled Sir W, 
O’Shanghnessy to cover India with telegpaph wires in time to break 
the full force of the blow that fell upon her in 1857. To Dalhonsie 
also was it mainly owing that before he left Calcutta the new 
railway was carrying its thousands daily between Howrah and 
B^niganj ; that the Ganges Canal had begun to fertilise a long belt 
of plain from Hardwar down to Cawnpore ; that great public 
w'orks of every kind were pushed on at one same moment in many 
different parts of the broad Peninsula. Bengal nearly freed from 
the old plague of gang-robberies, the wild tribes on the Panj4b 
frontier reduced to comparative order, all India blessed with a 
cheap postage, all inland cuslxims duties finally done away, some 
other taxes lightened or revised, trial by jury established through- 
out the land, the rights of inheritance secured to native Christians, 
the beginnings of a great reform in 3ail.discipline — such are 
among the lesser achievements that help to light up the memory 
of this great Indian governor. Nearly the last of his public services 
was an order bidding the heads of the different provinces send in 
yearly to Calcutta a full but concise report of the progress made 
under each government during the past year. All matters of the 
least public moment, each improvement in legislation, in linanoe, in^ 
judicial business, each new outlay on }>ublic works — everything, in 
short, that concerned the welfare of the people in each province, 
might thus from time to time be grouped together in one general 
view, for the ultimate good of the whole empire, through the 
wholesome rivalry stimulated by these reports among its subordi- 
nate rulers. 

Like “ the glorious little man ” who ruled India in the first 
years of the same century, Lord Dalhousie had the gift of drawing 
around him a band of subalterns quick to appreciate and zealous 
to further the plans of a chief whose thorough mastery of smaller 
details rarely tempted him to encroach upon the free action of any 
officer once found worthy of his trust. If two such stars as Napier 
and Dalhousie could not long shine together in the same heaven, 
the fault at any rate did not lie with him whose steady greatness 
at once enhanced and caught fresh lustre from the bright achieve- 
ments of such men as John Lawrence, Thomason, Montgomery, 
and Phayre. Like Napoleon amidst his marshals did the great 
Marquis stand forth, the centre of a group of worthies only less 
conspicuous than himself* Under his leading there had grown up a 
school of statesmen whose services in the fiery trial of the Great 
Mutiny i^edounded hardly more to their own glory than to that of 
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the Master who then lay slowly dying in his Northern home ; his 
past achievements denounced on all sides as a splendid failure, 
leading up to its natural issue in a wide-spread and nearly successful 
revolt. 

Of those who were afterwards to join in casting down their 
former idol, very few were to be found among the helpmates or the 
near w'itnesses of his rule in India. The hold he had once gained 
by the twofold spell of genius and personal bearing was not to be 
weakened by the rash charges of those home-bred critics who 
taught their countrymen to believe that his policy of State- 
absorption had brought about the Mutiny of 1857. They saw 
that, with rare exceptions, none of the annexed provinces showed 
any desire to rise against their new- masters, that the soldiers of the 
Panjab fought by our side at Delhi and Ducknovv, that British 
Burmah remained tranquil in the absence of British troops, and 
that none, in fact, of the great native princes made common cause 
w'lth their rebel countrymen. And they remembered that, even m 
annexing Oudh by order of the home Government, he had strongly 
insisted on the need of largely reinforcing the British garrison in 
India. The demand for troops from India to feed the war in the 
Crimea had drawm forth from Lord Dal h on si e an earnest if vain 
protest against the reduction of a force which even then had 
seemed to him barely adequate f or the peacef ul maintenance of our 
rule over so many peoples alien to us in religion, in language, in 
colour, in habits, in all feelings and interests If, imbued with 
the grow’ing temper of his time, he sometimes overrode or mis- 
reckoned the strength of native feeling, it w^as clearly no fault of 
his that the ship he had steered so long with unchanging fortune 
w'as afterwards all but lost through the blind economy which kept 
down the numbers of her English crew’. If his advice had been 
followed, if the prayer of the India House for leave to raise more 
English regiments of their own had been granted betimes by 
Downing Street, the revolt t>f 1857 might never have broken out — 
would never, at least, have gained so formidable a head f 

It were waste of tim#to defend Dalbousie from the charge of 
blindness to coming events. There is no evidence that any 
Englishman, not even Sir H. Lawrence, foresaw the storm which 
burst upon India in 1857. How, indeed, could any one foreguess 
that the mbre accident of a few greased cartridges w’ould raise a 
whole Sepo^Army in furious revolt ? That India was full of 
oombu stibles l^alhonsie knew as well as others ; but no one, how-* 
* Dalboi^e's Hinuie of 1855. t Trotter ; Ifarabmao. 
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ever prescient, could liave predicted when and how the exnlosion. 
would take place. “ It is the unforeseen that happens,*' and to the 
truth of this proverb the ^reat Sepoy rising added only a new 
illustration. It is absurd to suppose that so clear-headed a states- 
man ignored one potent source of danger to our rule, because he 
quarrelled with I^Tapier on a matter of form and could see little 
room for improvement in the position of the native soldier. At 
the time when he recorded this opinion, in the very last days of 
his rule, he penned a series of minutes on the Indian armies, the 
gist of which was to show the need of reducing Sepoy troops in 
Bengal by fourteen thousand, and strengthening the British 
infantry by seven battalions 

Against the reproaches afterwards levelled at him by his 
countrymen at home, ignorant of the facts and eager only to 
punish somebody, no matter whom, may be set the many tokens of 
public gratitude, admiration, reverence, even love, which bright- 
ened the last hours of Dalhousie's rule. At the capitals of the 
three Presidencies crowded meetings were held in his honour, 
and the speeches at Calcutta bore special witness to the breadth 
and depth of that regard which the fame of his services and the 
force of his kingly nature had bred in all classes of a very mixed 
community. Among the farewell addresses that reached him 
from all parts of the country was one presented by the indigo 
planters of Bengal, a body of men by no means given to praising 
a viceroy without good cause. Not a journalist in India but 
added his own offering to the general heap. Hardly an officer, 
civil or military, but spoke with regretful pride of the ruler 
whose past career seemed to attest his fitness for the highest 
office open to any statesman at home. Among intelligent natives 
of all races the name of the great Lord S^hib was honoured with 
the reverence due to a genuine king of men. On the day of his 
departure all Calcutta thronged the Maiddn and the banks of the 
Hughli to see his carriage pass down from Government House to 
the stairs of Chandpal Gh^t.f 

Nor were the Court of Directors backward in honouring the 
successful ruler whose zeal for the welfare of a vast dependency 
had wrought no harm to the worldly interests of his employers. 
The grant of a pension of five thousand a year, awarded by the India 
House and confirmed by a large majority of the proprietors in 
special meeting assembled, was announced in a resolution whose 
very length, unavoidable for all its studied brevity of phrase, 

* Manhinsn. t Trotter ; Arnold. 
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attested the recipient’s right to whatever bounty a rich and grate- 
ful Company could bestow. 

Too scon for his country, not too soon for his own fame, James 
Andrew Ramsay’s public life closed with his departure from the 
East. All too sadly prophetic were the words in which he assured 
the people of Calcutta that he had played out his part, and would 
be content if the curtain should now drop upon his public career. 
Out of the retirement for which alone he was just then fit he 
never passed, save into the deeper retirement of the grave. On 
the 19th of December, 1860, after a lingering illness of four years, 
the great Marquis of Dalhousie had ceased to breathe. 


NOTE. 

Lady Edwardea bag made it clear, in the Life of her Hnsband, as lately pub- 
lished, that the Treaty uf 1855 with Dost Mohammad was originated by Edwardes 
himself, to whom Dalhonsie gave cartt hlaneht m an undertaking which seemed to 
him " most desirable, but moat difScult to bring about.” John Lawrence, for his 
part, held that any such treaty would “end in mixing ns up in Afghan polities and 
affairs more than is desirable.” Dalhousie himself proposed that the Treaty should 
be signed by its virtnal author ; but, at Edwardes’s own suggestion, that duty was 
allotted to the Chief Commissioner, who declared in a letter to Edwardes that “all 
the merit of the affair, whaterw it may be, is yours.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PERSIAN WAR. 

On the 29th of February, 185^, Lord Caniiiit^ took his seat in the 
C/alcutta Council as Governor-Q-eneral of India in the room of 
Lord Oalhousie Third son of the brilliant George Canning, win- 
nei* at Oxford of all but the highest honours, he had succeeded m 
1837 to the peerage bestowed upon his father’s widow\ A hard- 
working member of the Peel Ministry from 1841 to 1846, he 
again took office in 1853 as Postmaster- General in the cabinet of 
his old chief. Lord Aberdeen ; and this post he retained in the 
Liberal Ministry of Lord Palmerston. In the summer of 1855 
hiR name was formally submitted to the India House as that of a 
fit successor to his old friend, the great Marquis of Dalhousie. 
The Court of Directors accepted as a thing of course the nommeo 
of the Board of Control. About the wisdom of such a choif*e few 
save Lord Canning’s official colleagues and intimate friends w^ero 
competent to judge ; and the fame of so great a predecessor would 
have overshadowed the path of any statesman coming close affer 
him, how'ever splendid his actual deserts But the time seemed 
favourable to moderate talent ; it only remained for the new' ruler 
to tread firmly in Dalhousie’s footsteps, to follow up his peaceful 
victories ; and after all, in this case, as in that of most other 
viceroys, the future alone could test the wisdom of an appoint, 
ment on which neither public knowledge nor common rumour 
could throw any informing light. 

Lord Canning at any rate had a deep conviction of the heavy 
task that lay before him, and a strong desire to spare no effort of 
mind or body in discharging the duties he had nerved himself to 
undertake. To this effect he spoke with the eloquence of sincerity 
at the inaugural dinner which the Court of Directors gave him 
on the let of August, 1855. And the spirit of prophecy seemed 
to weigh down and solemnize the closing words in which he 
uttered his hopes and fears for the future. “ I wish,*' he said, 
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“ for a peaceful time of office, but T cannot forget that in our 
Indian Kmpire that greatest of all blessings depends upon a greater 
variety of chances and a more precarious tenure than m any other 
quarter of the glebe. We must not forget that in the sky of India, 
serene as it is, a small cloud may arise, at first no bigger than a 
man’s hand, but which, gro^Mog larger and larger, may at last 
threaten to burst and overwhelm us with ruin. What has hap- 
pened once may happen again 

On his landing in Calcutta it w^as still the cloudless sky that 
greeted the new Gove rnpr- General. During the first months of 
Ins rule there was little to withdraw Ins mind from the daily 
round of administrative duty. The war wdth Russia had ended 
in a pence dictated by France and England Peace and order once 
more reigned throughout India. Oudh gave no cause for present 
disquietude, although the mother of its late sovereign w'as gone to 
lay her sorrow's and her son’s grievances at the feet of the Dritish 
Queen. While Jang Bahadur was leading his Nipalese to victory 
against the warriors of I’lbct, while Dost Mohammad was strength- 
ening his hold on Ktindiihar, and debating whether he shouhl help 
the riilei* of Herat against the Persians, Jiritish India seemed free 
in peace and safety to w'ork out the strange new problems of her 
inner life Through all her provinces the spirit of an eager, master- 
ful, inventive Anglicism was threatening to force its way through 
the last barriers of Eastern prejudice, sluggishness, and self-con- 
tent. India, once conquered by the might of British arms, was 
being conquered afresh by the resistless w'orkings cd* British civili- 
'zation as expressed in the school, the steamship, the railway, and 
the electric telegraph. Obeying half- unconsciously the inevitable 
law in all such cases, the stronger race w’as gradually setting its 
mark, for better for worse, upon the weaker. Each new blow 
struck at the social barbarisms sanctioned by the priests of 
Brahma or Mahomet seemed like hewing another foothold up 
the icy steep of ancient superstitions. Each new school or college 
opened for the teaching of English law helped to Anglicize, even 
perhaps to Christianize, the youth of Bombay and Bengal. The 
very elements of modem science could not hut clash with the 
time-old philosophy of Brahman pandits, and the strong fanaticism 
of Mohammadan man Ivies. While Old Bengal was vainly gnash- 
ing its teeth at the growing ascendency of English ideas. Young 
India was every day giving fresh proofs of zeal, if not for the 
spirit, at least for the forms of Western civilization. If a tsste 

* Kaye. 
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for reading English books, for speaking the English language, for 
dressing, dining, disporting after the English fashion, for abjuring 
all kinds of religious doctrine, old or new, passed with many a 
young Hindu for a faithful copying of the best English models, 
many another of the same race seemed really bent on carrying 
the spirit of the new movement into matters more nearly touch- 
ing the national life. A school of earnest reformers, who found in 
the oldest of Hindu scriptures the sources of a pure and sufficing 
Theism, followed the lead of Hebendrandth Thdkur along the 
path first trodden by Rajah Rammohan Rai and his zealous 
disciple Hwarkanath Th^kur- In the chief towns of India many 
a native gentleman spent his mioney freely in the cause of popular 
instruction. In the city and district of Agra alone one Gopal Smgh, 
a sub-inspector of schools, succeeded in starting ninety-seven 
girls* schools, which contained an average of twenty pupils each.* 
Through all ranks and classes, into the very strongholds of 
Hindu orthodoxy, the new leaven was slowly working its way. 
Few of the more enlightened Hindus protested against the Bill 
promoted by Lord Dalhousie, and passed in July 185C by Lord 
Canning, for enabling Hindu widows to marry again. When 
Lord Canning’s Government brought in a Bill to do away with 
the curious form of polygamy practised by the Kfilin Brahmans 
of Bengal, the petitions in its favour were signed not only by a 
crowd of lesser names, but even by the high-bred Rajahs of 
Hadiya and Dinajpur, and the yet more illustrious Alahdraja of 
Bard wan. The evil thus denounced might fairly be deemed a 
leproach not more to Western morals than to the spirit of Hindu 
philosophy. That a high-caste Hindu, whose wife bore him no 
male heir, might marry a second, a third, or a fourth time, was 
indeed a vital part of the national religion. But the license by 
which a Brahman of the privileged Eulin stock might take to 
himself ten, twenty, or fifty wives, some of whom he visited not 
once a year, while most of them still lived in their fathers’ houses 
at their fathers’ cost, widows in all but name, was accounted by 
numbers of honest Hindus as a gross misreading of the sacred 
text and a source of unbounded mischief to the national morals. 
Eor reasons of weight, however, Mr. John Grant’s Bill was dropped 
after its first reading ; but the humanity which prompted it gave 
a new handle to the ignorant and the bigoted for charging the 
Government with a deeprlaid plot against the religious creeds of 
its subjects. 


Trotter. 
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Another measure which displeased the bulk of orthodox Hindus 
was the General Order issued in July, binding all future recruits 
for the native armies to enlist for general service, whether within 
or beyond the Company’s dominions. Enlistment for such service 
had hitherto been confined to six regiments of the Bengal Army, 
w'hile every Sepoy in Bombay and Madras was always liable for 
service beyond sea. The last w’arrant for an ordinance long since 
suggested by the contrast between an average Bengal Sepoy, tall, 
showy, soldier-like on parade, but spoilt by long indulgence and 
overweening pride of caste, and his smaller, meaner-looking, but 
handier and better disciplined comrade in Madras or Bombay, 
had been furnished by the mutinous conduct of more than one 
Bengal regiment at the outset of the last Burmese War When 
the Hindu soldiers of the South and West, when the Sikhs and 
Mohammadans of the Pan jab were ready to go any whither, by 
land or sea, at their masters* bidding, it seemed intolerable that a 
number of fine gentlemen from Oudh and Rohilkhand should turn 
restive at the bare prospect of crossing the “ dark water” between 
Calcutta and Rangoon The new' ordinance, which placed all 
recruits on the same level of general usefulness, aimed, like Lord 
Dalliousie’s plan of enlisting Sikhs into the regular infantry, to 
uproot that tyranny of the upper castes w'hich, long the reproach, 
W'as shortly to prove the ruin, of the Bengal Army. Such a reform, 
however wise in itself, or needful for the future holding of Pegu, 
could not fail to deepen the mistrust already w'orking in the 
hearts of those loiig-fa\ oui-ed monopolists, the Brahman and Raj- 
put soldiery of Bengal. To men w'ho had long t-ince come to 
look on service under the Company as their special birthri 
guarded by conditions unchanged for years, any attempt to throw 
that service open to others seemed like a wilful breach of faith on 
tlie part of their ungrateful masters ♦ 

Before the year’s end Mr Barnes Peaeocko laid before the 
Licgislative Council a Bill for supplying all India with a new code 
of criminal law, modelled on the pattern which more than tw-enty 
years earlier had been drawn out by Macaulay himself. Bandied 
about from Calcutta to England, from one official to another, con- 
signed for several years to utter oblivion, then curtailed, revised, 
and polished np by Drink water Bethune, the Macaulay code had 
undergone a fresh course of criticism and I’evision before it found 
a new godfather in the Law member of Canning’s Council. But 
the day of its final enthronement w'as still to come. In spite of 
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fresh outcries against the cruelty of placing Ejnglishmen and 
natives under on© common system of law, and against the danger 
of abolishing the old distinctions between the courts of the Com- 
pany and those of the Crown, a Penal Code at once clear, concise, 
rational, and comprehensive, would presently have supplanted the 
old tangled wilderness of Hindu, Mohammadan, Company’s and 
common law, had the second year of Lord Canning’s rule proved 
nearly as peaceful as the 6rst Unhappily Mr Poacocko’s bill had 
not passed its second reading when the worst storm that ever 
liroke over British India turned the attention of Lord Canning’s 
Council to matters of far more pressing moment than the reform 
of a penal system * 

The compact which Lord Dalhousie had made with Prince 
Fakr-ud-dm of Delhi came, as we have seen, to naught with the 
sudden death of the latter in July 185G. The old King of Delhi, 
prompted by Ins favourite wife, Zinat Mahal, besought leave to 
proclaim as hoir-apparent her son, Jawan Bakht, a youth brought 
up by Ins mother in bitter hatred to the PJnglish name. Several 
of Ills older brothers urged the same request ; but Mirza 
Mohammad Korash, the King’s eldest surviving son, pleaded 
earnestly his own right to the position claimed for the Benjamin 
of the house, and he did not plead in vain. Lord Canning 
refused to acknowledge any other heir than Prince Mohammad 
Korash But he went even further than Lord Dalhousie in 
reducing the value of the boon thus granted. The Prince was 
informed that on his father’s death the Royal family would have 
to quit the Palace, that the kingly title would become extinct, 
and that he himself would thenceforth hold the rank and title 
of a mere Shahzada, or prince, on a monthly pension of 15,000 
rupees.1* 

If the old King was ready to accept the decrees of fate, liis 
ambitious Queen, Zinat Mahal, refused to recognize the failure of 
her dearest hopes. Her emissaries went forth from Delhi to stir 
up the smouldering fires of Mnsalman discontent in many parts of 
Upper India, and to sound the feelings of Mohammadan princes 
elsewhere. The trail of her intrigues was soon to become visible 
in places far removed from the pal ace- stronghold on the Jamnn. 
But for the time our countrymen in India paid little heed to 
passing rumours, in view of the seeming indifference shown by 
the citizens of Delhi to the storm that raged within the old 
palace walls. 
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Mean while, in Oadh itself the new rnle prepared by Lord 
Dalhonsie seemed quietly gaining ground among the people 
When On tram’s broken health compelled him to take his hard- 
earned furlough to England, the post of Chief Commissioner was 
transferred to Mr Coverley Jackson, a civil officer of good repute 
in the North-West Provinces. Under the new chief the work of 
resettling the land-revenue “ village by village, with the parties 
actually in possession,” went forward in accordance with the spirit 
of Dalhousie’s own instructions. The assessments were arranged 
with village proprietors, wherever such could be found, and in 
default of such with the Talukdar, or lord of the manor. That 
those Talukdars, the barons of Oudh, 'were not on the whole un- 
fairly treated, appears from the fact that three-fifths of the 
villages claimed as theirs were “ settled ” with Talukdars alone, 
many of whom had no more right to their property than that 
conferred by successful fraud or force * 

Unluckily the Chief Commissioner had a temper which was 
always jarring more or less noisily against that of his Financial 
Commissioner, Martin Crubbins. It soon became evident that one 
or the other would have to go elsewhither, and Lord Canning 
resolved in the public interest that Mr. Jackson should be the one 
to go. In January, 1857, he invited Sir Henry Law^rence to 
exchange the lighter duties of Resident at Ajmir for the post of 
Chief Commissioner at Lucknow^ Sick as he w^as in mind and 
body, the orew'hile ruler of the Pan jab threw up the furlough he 
had just obtained to England, and prepared w ith a cheerful heart 
io take up the duties of his new post. On the 20th of March ho 
entered the populous and splendid city which, stretching four 
miles along the Gumti, has been likened both to Moscow and 
Constantinople. In spite, or perhaps by reason of the work that 
fell upon his shoulders, his health seemed to improve, and he found 
himself “ calmer and quieter than ho had been for years. ”t The 
doors of the Residency w^ere once more thrown open to natives of 
all classes, especially to the nobles and traders, who flocked to his 
“ Darbars.” or came to pour their grievances, cares, and hopes into 
his private ear. From such interviews none returned without plea- 
sant'memories of a patient listener and a sympathetic friend. Under 
a chief so wise, so lovable, so widely trusted, the leading members 
of the Oudh Commission ceased from wrangling and settled down 
to their work, while the people at large looked hopefully forwf^d 
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to tlie dawn of a just, strongf, and merciful rule,’*' But Sir Henry 
had come to his new post a year too late. Already the little cloud 
which betokened a mighty danger to the British power was 
beginning to darken and overspread the sky. 

Before the end of 1856 Lord Canning’s hopes of peace had been 
thw arted by the outbreak of a w ar with Persia, in which the 
C’ompany’s troops and warships were destined to play a prominent 
part. In 1651 the son and successor of Yar IVtehammad at Herat 
had offered to become the vassal of the Shah of Persia. To such 
an offer the Shah could not but turn a willing ear. Ho prepared 
to clinch the bargain })y sending an army to occupy Herdt. This 
challenge to English tenderness about the Key of India the 
British Go\ernment ’v\as in no mood to shirk. Colonel Sheil, our 
envoy at Tehran, warned the Shah against the folly of a course 
which would ultimately' land him in a war with England. It was 
not bill the beginning of 1853 that the wilful monarch recalled 
his troops, and signed a treaty pledging him alw^ays to respect iho 
iiidej)endencc of Herat 

But Nasr-ud-diri still hankered after' the forbidden fruit. His 
opportunity came towards the end of 1855, when Mr. M array , Shed’s 
successor at Tehran, found himself compelled, by a long course of 
studied insults, to strike his flag and withdraw his Mission to 
Baghdad. In the first month of the following year the Persian 
troops occupied Herat. A revolution in that city’' soon drove 
them out , hut a few months later Isti Khan, rose against Ins 
master, the Saduzai Prince of Herat, and before the end of 
October, 1856, the successful rebel had surrendered to the Persian 
commander the very stronghold which, three years before, the Shah 
had promised never to attack.t 

It 18 not unlikely' that a little timely aid lent by Lord Canning 
to Dost Mohammad would have av'erted that war with Persia, 
which now seemed inevitable; but, in spite of Persia's broken 
pledges, the Governor-General had been very loath to entangle 
himself in the maze of Central Asian politics, even when the 
Home Government connselled him to help the Amir of Kabul 
w'ith arms and money, and empowered him to send a Mission to 
Herat. He w as slow to move in any matter until be could see his 
way clearly, and at last events w’^ere forcing him to move in the 
direction he least desired. On the Ist of November, 1856, reluc- 
tantly obeying the orders received from England, Lord Canning 
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proclaimed war with Persia in the name of the East India 
Company.* 

For some weeks past Bombay had been astir with preparations 
for a naval and military armament destined to attack Bnshahr in 
the Persian Gulf. By the 13th of November the last ships of 
the Bombay squadron were steering* away for Maskat Forty- 
five vessels, including eight w'ar-steamers of the Indian Navy, 
carried a compact force of about 5,700 soldiers, of whom more 
than a third were English Sir Henry Leeke commanded the 
fleet ; the land forces were under the command of Major-General 
Stalker during the absence of Sir James Outram, who, driven 
home by sickness early in the j^ear, seemed suddenly to grow well 
again a few months later in his eagerness to undertake the leader- 
ship of a new campaign. While he was yet journeying to Bombay, 
his lieutenant was already striking the first blow of the w'ar. 
The island of Karrak was occupied on the 4th of December. By 
the 8th Stalker’s troops had all been landed in Halila Bay, twelve 
miles south-west of Bushahr, under cover of a well-aimed fire 
from the men-of-war. Next morning, the whole force advanced 
in concert, the fleet waiting upon the movements of the land 
column, while the enemy kept falling back upon Bushahr, an old 
Dutch fort that commanded the approach to Bushahr itself 

A telling fire from the fleet smoothed the advance of Stopford’s 
and Honner’s brigades over the broken ground covering llie village 
and the fort. Tramping steadily forward under a heavy matchlock 
fire, while a squadron of horse and a few light guns scattered the 
onomy on their left flank, the assailants carried with the bayonet 
one line of works after another. The Shah’s Arab troops fought 
well, but better discipline bore down equal courage backed by 
larger numbers. One more brilliant ni8li,+ in which Stopford 
himself and Colonel Malet of the 3rd Cavalry fell dead, drove 
the enemy out of the fort itself, at a cost to the victors of forty- 
one slain or wounded during the day. 

Meanwhile Captain Felix Jones of the Indian Nary had been 
sent in a small steamer under a flag of truce towards Bushahr 
itself, with the usual summons to surrender the town, and with 
liberal offers of shelter to such of the townsfolk and merchants 
as might choose to seek it. But some batteries opening fire on the 

* Kaye. The treaty of 1853 pledged us to try and restrain other Powers from 
attacking Herdt. But that treaty Persia bad broken in 1855, 

f “One of the moot brilliant and gallant charges I have ever witnessed*’ 
the words of Sir H. Leeke’s Despatch. 
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Assyria, in spite of the flag she bore, compelled him to turn back. 
An apology was afterwards offered and accepted ; the summons 
found its way ashore ; but no answer came that evening. The 
tioops lay that night on the ground they had won. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th, in pursuance of a plan concerted wdth General 
Stalker, the British Admiral laid four steamers and eight gun- 
boats within range of a lofty tower and redoubt that guarded the 
city w'alls. Tn the course of an hour the Persian troops were seen 
retreating into the tow’n itself. A prayer for twenty-four hours* 
grace was now brought off shore, bat Tieeke’s only answer was 
to grant the messenger half an hour “ to get out of the wa;> of 
our shot.” By eight o’clock the whole squadron had forced its way 
through the muddy shallows to form line of battle against the 
to\Nn, which our troops w'ere already preparing to attack. Each 
ship w'as laid aground within short range of the enemy’s works. 
For some four hours the strife i*aged between the ships and the 
batteries on shore. The enemy’s shot told upon the masts and 
rigging and sometimes pierced the hulls of bur men-of-'war. 
Showers of grape rattled among the gunboats. At length four 
of the Persian batteries were put to silence ; and the fire from 
the rest as clearly slackening, as the British columns drew near 
the town. To aid their progress, the guns of the fleet wore 
now turned upon the south-western angle of the city wall. 
A breach was soon opened, and the troops began forming up for 
the assault, when the cutting down of the Persian flagstaff 
announced a peaceful ending to that day’s fight. 

This happened about noon. Two hours later, after many of 
the garrison had made good their escape, the rest, to the number 
of tw'D thousand, followed the Persian Governor out of the sur- 
rendered stronghold and grounded arms in front of the British 
line. Next morning they were set free to go anywhither beyond 
the British outposts. Sixty-five guns and a great quantity of 
warlike stores had fallen into the victors’ hands without the 
loss of a single soldier or seaman. 

For some weeks no further movement worth naming took place 
on the field of war. Havelock’s division was still at Bombay, 
where Sir James Outram, having come thus far, awaited fresh news 
from England and Bushahr. Diplomacy, however, was turning 
the interval to good account. On the outbreak of war with 
Persia, Herbert Edwardes,the Commissioner of Peshawar, urged the 
Governor- Creneral to follow up the Treaty of March, 1855, by a still 
* Despatches of Sir H. Leeke and Captain Jones ; Low ; Trotter. 
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closer alliance with Dost Mohammad, who w^anted but little en- 
couragement from India to turn his arms against the conquerer of 
Herat. With Lord Canning’s full consent he invited the old Amir 
to meet Sir John Lawrence — for such he had now become — on the 
borders of Peshawar. Dost Mohammad’s answer proved the sound- 
ness of Kdwardes’s calculations. On New Year’s Day, 1857, Law- 
rence, Edwardes, and a few other British officers exchanged friendly 
greetings with the Amir and two of his sons near the mouth of 
the Khaibar Pass. A series of conferences held on the plain 
below the Pass resulted in a treaty which bound the Indian 
Government to furnish Dost Mohammad with 4,U0(> stand of 
arms at once, and with a lakh of rupees — £10,<>00 — a month so 
long as the 'vrar might last, or the Indian Goveiinnent might 
choose to pay it. The Afghan ruler agreed on his part to main- 
tain a friendly intercourse with his English ally, to acquaint 
him with any overtures made by their common foe, and to let 
British officers reside at Kilbul, Balkh, or Kandahar, for the sole 
purpose of reporting matters to their own Government and of 
seeing “that the subsidy granted to the Amir be devoted to the 
military purposes for which it is given ” For their safety and 
honourable treatment during their stay in his country, the Amir 
promised to take all possible care. The treaty further provided 
that when the time came to withdraw these officers, a vakil or 
native envoy from India should take up his abode at Kiihul, while 
the Amir’s vakil should be quartered at Peshawar 

The treaty w^as signed on the 26th January. If the Amir had 
not gained all that he expected, he seemed thankful for what ho 
had secured. On one point only, the reception of a British officer 
at his own capital, where the memories of English meddling w^ere 
still green, the old man pleaded so hard, with so much of practical 
reason, that Lawrence agreed, not indeed to revise the clause 
in question, but to forbear from exacting its full performance. 
It w’as felt that the presence of English officers at Kabul for any 
purpose, however temporary, would inflame Afghan feeling to a point 
disastrous alike in the Amir’s interest and to ours. So Law’rence 
pacified his new friend by assuring him that the intended mission 
under Major Henry Lumsden of the Guides should go no further 
than Kandahar.* And when, at that last interview with the English 
envoys, the white-bearded Afghan closed a friendly speech by vow- 
ing to keep till death his new alliance with his ancient foes, some, 
at least, of his hearers knew how loyally he would keep his word. 

* Afghan Blue-book ; Kaje ; Trotter. 
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By tliat tinio Outram and Haveloolc, witli two fresh brigades, 
wore fast nearing the British camp outside Bushdhr. Tliere, on 
the 27th of January, Outram learned that great preparations were 
on foot to wrest from his keeping the most important outlet of 
Persian trade. Forty-six miles off, at Burasjun, on the road to 
Shiraz, the Persian commander had got together a force of seven 
or eight thousand men with eighteen or twenty guns. Outram 
resolved to attack him at once. Leaving ST sutHcient garrison at 
Bushahr, he marched off on the evening of February 3 with four 
thousand five hundred men and eighteen guns. On the afternoon 
of the 5th, after a trying march of forty -one hours “in the worst 
of weather,” ho got sight of the Persian intrenchments, but found 
the enemy already flown into the recesses of the neighbouring 
hills. To follow them up into that rugged and barren country 
w ith a small force not too well supplied, was more than even the 
Bayard of India would dare. Replenishing his own stores out 
of (ho rich spoils which the Persians in their haste had left 
behind them, Outram on the overling of the 7th set his face 
toivards Bushahr. 

But his troops had not gone far wdien the enemy’s horse began 
to w’orry their rear, erelong to threaten them on both flanks*. 
Forming square around their baggage, and teased all night by the 
fire from four heavy guns, Outram’s soldiers lay out in the cold and 
darkness, awaiting the slow' approach of dawn The first light 
of morning showed them a force of seven thousand men drawn 
up in fighting order on their left rear by the walled village of 
Khushab Outram w'as then lying faint, half stunned, and help- 
less from the fall of his charger during the night ; but Stalker 
was equal to the occasion. At a w’ord the cavalry and artillery 
swept forward, the infantry following in double line. While the 
gunners did their duty wuth a will, the Puna Horse and the 3rd 
Bombay Cavalry made two dashing charges into the thick of the 
Persian bayonets. The latter regiment crashed into a square of 
infantry, and riding through and through it left several hundred 
dead upon the spot At that sight the enemy broke and fled, 
leaving behind them two guns with much ammunition, and owing 
their escape from sheer annihilation only to the scant numbers of 
the British horse. Our infantry never came within reach of the 
foe. Ten killed and sixty-two wounded made up the loss on 
Ontram’s side. Another long march through a country flooded 
with rain brought his tired soldiers back to Bushahr. 

During the rest of February no further move was made against 
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the enemy. Fresh troops, however, were forwarded from Bombay, 
and it soon became known in camp that an attack by land and 
water w^ould ere long be made on Mohamra, a fortified town lying 
near the confluence of the Karun nver with the Shat-ul-Arab or 
Lo\\cr Euphrates. Heavily armed batteries of solid earth twenty 
feet thick and eighteen high, with casemated embrasures, com- 
manded the passage of the Shat-ul-Arab and barred the ajiproach 
by water to Ispahan. The officers of a French frigate, the Sihijllr, 
who had seen these w’orks, declared that Outrain could never take 
them with the means at his command. A Persian army thirteen 
thousand strong covered Mohamra and its defences. But Outram 
had already taken the measure of his enemy, and Havelock, eager 
to w'ln fresh Ijiurcls, drew up a plan of action which his chief in 
the main adopted. The death of General Stalker, followed closely 
by that of Commodore Ethersev,* detained Outram longer tlian 
ho liked at Biishahr At last, on the 22nd of March, having left 
the brave Colonel John Jacob in command at Bushahr, Clutram 
joined the fleet already assembled off the mouth of tho 
Euphrates, t 

Tw'o days later the war steamers of the Indian Xavv, com- 
manded by Commodore Young, successor to tho ill-starrod 
Ethersey, passed up the Shat-ul-Arab towing the troopships, 
aboard which w'cre stow^ed about four thousand nine hundred 
soldiers, including two legiments of horse and two batteries of 
artillery. For more than sixty miles the fleet steamed on without 
a check amidst frequent cheers from the Arabs wht> thronged the 
banks. On the evening of the 24th it cast anchor by tho village 
of Harta, at the junction of the Shat-ul-Arab with the Karun, 
three miles below Mohamra itself, in view of the chain of solid 
well-armed earth w’orks that seemed to bar the w^ay up either 
stream That night and the following day w’ere spent in careful 
reconnaissances and busy preparations for the attack. At day- 
break of the 26th a mortar battery, which had been towed up by 
night to a point of vantage, opened a heavy fire on the enem 3 "’s 
works. At seven the men-of-war moved to take up their several 
places under a raking fire, w'hich none of them for the moment 
returned. At length the w'ord was given, and steamer after 
steamer hurled its shot and shell, without ceasing, into the foe. 
The Captain of the Assaye took his vessel within pistol-range of 

* Both these Tictims of brain disease, deyeloped by mental worries and over- 
work, died by their own hands within three days of each other. 
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the northern fort, emulous of the bold example set by his Com- 
modore on board the Feroze. By ten o’clock the magazine in the 
north fort had blown up, and the Persian fire was already slacken- 
ing. By noon the strongest batteries were all but struck dumb. 
The signal for the transports soon brought them up above the 
northern defences with the loss of hardly a man hit on their 
crowded decks.* 

By half-past one the bulk of the troops ^were safely landed. 
While parties of seamen were engaged in storming the various 
batteries, Outram’s infantry, led by Havelock and the 78th High- 
landers, began their march through the date-groves towards the 
intrenched camp at Mohamra. But the enemy’s camp, with the 
property left therein, was all of the enemy they were destined to 
see A small scouting party of Sind Horse came up with the tail 
of Prince Khanla Mirza’s flying warriors ; but the bulk of our 
cavalry could not be landed in time to follow up the routed foe. 
It had proved in fact a sailors’ victory, Avon by the skilful sea- 
manship and resourceful courage of the officers and men of that 
Indian Navy whose exploits rank with the best of those achieA^ed 
by the countrymen of Nelson and Cochran© fighting under the 
Royal flag t And, compared with the heavy risks incurred by an 
attacking force of four steam-frigates, one steam-sloop, and two 
sailing-sloops, against massive earthworks armed with more than 
forty large guns, served by the best gunners whom Tehran could 
furnish, besides scores of jingals and thousands of matchlock- 
men, the victory was avoi\ at a cost surprisingly small — ten killed 
and thirty wounded. Many more w^ould have fallen under the 
matchlock fire, but for an order issued at Rennie’s prompting by 
Commodore Young, that every ship should have her bulwarks 
protected by trusses of compressed hay Among the spoils of 
war were scA^enteen guns ; the rest having been either thrown 
into the river or carried off by the enemy. 

Three days later, on the 211 th, three small steamers and as 
many gunboats were taken np the Karun by Captain Rennie in 
chasd of the flying Persians. On the morning of April 1st some 

* Low ; Marahmau ; Trotter 

*t The mortar battery indeed belonged to the land force ; hot the raft that boro 
it, and the use male of it, were planned by Commander Rennie, Young’s flag- 
capt i in — ( Low) . 

t “The gentlemen in blue,” wrote Havelock, “ had it all to themselves, and left 
ua nought to do” — (Low). Vast numbers of bullets were afterwards shaken out' of 
the hay trusses. 
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7,000 of these were seen strongly posted on the right bank near 
Ahwaz. A few rounds from the gunboats sent the brave armj once 
more flying, with swarms of plundering Arabs at their heels. After 
two days spent in destroying or carr^’ing away the booty discovered 
at Ahwaz, the flotilla steamed dow'n again to Mohamra. On the 
5th of April, just as the troops at that place had formed up for 
church-parade, Outram rode up to Havelock and told him of the 
peace already in efPect concluded between the belligerent powers. 
At Paris, on the 4th of March, the English and Persian Commis- 
sioners had signed an agreement w'hich pledged the Shah to 
renounce all claims tor sovereignty over Herat or any other 
Afghan province. Within three months after ratifying the 
treaty ho w’as to withdraw Ins troops from the invaded coun- 
trjr; the Queen and the Governor- General promising in like 
manner to withdraw theirs from Persian soil. In the event of 
any future quarrel with Herat or Afghanistan, the Shah bound 
himself to employ the good offices which England undertook to 
render in behalf of peace, before he resorted to acts of war. 
Mr Murray Avas to be received wuth all honour on his return to 
the Persian capital ; but thenceforth no Persian subjects were 
to enjoy the right of British protection, save the immediate ser- 
vants of the embassy and the consulate. The treaty for suppress- 
ing the slave-trade in the Persian Gulf was to be prolonged for 
ten years after the expiry of its original term ; and in all matters 
of trade or policy Great Britain was to stand thenceforward on an 
equal footing with the most favoured of her rivals.* 

^ On the 2nd of May the treaty was finally ratified at Baghdad. 
Before the end of July the Shah’s troops had marched out of 
Herat, the government of which devolved on Ahmad Khan, a 
nephew of the Afghan Amir On Outram, Leeke, and all their 
brave followers of both services, the Governor- General bestowed 
the heartiest thanks of his Government for “the vigour, the 
enterprising spirit, and the intrepidity ” which had marked the 
progress of a brief but very brilliant campaign. The names of 
Young, Rennie, Adams, and some other officers of the Indian 
Havy were honoured w’lth a notice worthy of their deeds. The 
thanks of Parliament were followed up by the official distribution 
of rewards and honours among all concerned. But among those 
officers who remained undecorated was Commander Adams, who 
had been publicly thanked by his Commodore, by Outram, 
and by Lord Canning, for his daring attack upon the most 
* Bawlinson ; Trotter. 
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powerful of the Mohamra forts. Official routine denied tho 
commander of the Assays the lowest Order of the Bath, on the 
plea that his rank at the time — he was only a lieutenant-dis- 
qualified him for an honour reserved for officers of higher 
standing;* and still denied it even when a year later he too 
had reached that higher standing 

On the 9th of May Outram’s Field Force was broken up ; but 
a portion of the native troops remained until October at BushAhr. 
It was fortunate for our countrymen in India that the war had 
been thus early concluded, for events were already happening 
there which demanded the presence of^very available English 
soldier on the scene of impending trouble The new Commander- 
in-Chief, General Anson, had warned Havelock early in April of 
the growing disaffection among the Bengal Sepoys ; and before 
the month’s end Outram had received from Lord Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, a pressing request to send back all his 
European troops without a moment's delay. How promptly the 
request was answered, and how urgent was becoming the need 
for fresh troops in India, the following chapters will serve to 
show.t 

* The officer commanding the mortar raft, and Captain Arnold KemhaU, the^ 
Vohtical Agent, received the honours of C.B, an soon as they became brevet-majors 
m 1 868 ; two days after Adams became a full commander— (Low). Felii Jonei was 
also left undecorated. 

t Marshman. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE GREASED CARTRIDGES. 

The military st&tion of Dum-Dum, eiglit miles from Calcutta, liad 
long been the head-quarters of the Bengal Artillery. After their 
removal up the country to Meerut, it became the seat of a School 
of Musketry for teaching the use of the new Enfield rifle, the 
accepted substitute for the old Brown Bess. The cartridges for 
these rifles were made up in the workshops of Dum-Dum. One 
day, in January 1^57, a lascar^ or native w'orkman, asked a high- 
caste Sepoy of the 2nd Grenadiers for a drink of water from his 
httahy the brass vessel which natives use alike for drinking and 
washing. The Sepoy, of course, refused to let a low-caste follow 
drink out of his lotah ; whereupon the lascar told him that all 
castes would soon be alike, “for you will all have to bite car- 
tridges greased with the fat of pigs and cows ” These words of 
ill-omen the Brahman carried back into the Sepoy lines. To him 
and his comrades their meaning w^as only too clear , the Christian 
Sahibs w'ero plotting a deadly outrage on the faith alike of 
Mohammadans and Hindus, of those wdio abominated the flesh 
of swdne, and those W’ho hallowed the cow as sacred to their gods. 
On the 22nd January the officer in command of the Depot learned 
that a very uneasy feeling about the new cartridges prevailed among 
the Sepoys quartered at Dum-Dum. A few days later General 
Hearsey, who commanded the Presidency Division, reported to the 
Adjutant- General’s office that an ill-feeling w as “ said to subsist ” 
in the minds of Sepoys at Barrackpore, the great military canton- 
ment on the Hughli. Some desigpiing persons had spread a report 
that the Sepoys were to be compelled to “ embrace the Christian 
faith.” By the beginning of February the startling rumour had 
reached the Sepoy lines at Barhampur, on the road from Plassy to 
Mursludabad. “ What is this story that every one is talkiiTg 
about,” said a Brahman pay-sergeant to Colonel Mitchell, that 
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Government intend to make the Native army nse row’s fat and? 
fat with the ammunition for their new rifles ? ***“ 

Hearsey’s letter hor<^ some little fruit Tly the end of January 
orders were issued allowmof the Sepoys at the musketry-dep6ts to 
grease their own cartridges and to tear off the ends wdth their 
fingers instead of their teeth. But the mischief w'hich the 
Government thus strove to repair had been done already. The 
lying rumour wdiich had caught the mflammahle minds of our 
native soldiery had growui out of a single grain of truth, wrapped 
up in something that looked like truth ^Some of the cartridges 
at first issued to the neAV ^schools of musketry had really been 
greased with beef-fat t Jt was a blunder committed in pure 
ignorance or stupid carelessness But a blunder not unlike this 
had fifty years earlier provoked a furious Tniitiny in Southern 
India; and the secondary causes which played their ]»art in the 
fierce but short-lived hurricane at Velldr were far less active and 
w’ide-wrorkin£r than those wdneh fought against us in the gi‘eat 
Se 7 >oy revolt of 

Rome of those causes grow' up as it w’ero w'lthin the ranks of 
the Indian Army, while others acted upon it from without. For 
some years past the Sepoy had been gradually losing tou(‘h of his. 
white officer Changed habits, id(‘as, and < irciimstances were 
draw’ing these tw’o further and further apart. A new' generation 
of English subalterns had come to look upon regimental duty as a 
dull preface to an exciting tale, a kind of stepping-stono to the 
good things of Staff employ. The he.art of the officer was no 
longer w'itli his men, from wdiom a few months* studj' and a little 
interest at Headquarters might take liini off into a w'lder and mori* 
atti'activo career. While a large proportion of the best officers in 
a native regiment w'ere drawn aw’ay for service on the General 
Staff, others were spending half the year on leave in the Hill 
stations, or taking their turn of furlough for two or three years 
at home. It w'as commonly averred that our young ensigns 
and lieutenants knew, and cared to know, little of the grey 
Rubadars w’hom the rules of the service placed under their com- 
mand ; still less of the privates w'hom each new Government order 
made them more and more pow'erless either to punish or to rew'ard 
Even the majors and colonels of native regiments had lost much of 
their old importance in Sepov eyes, by the steady absorption of 
their former powers into the hands of the Adjutant- General and 

* Kaye; Harsbman. 

t Sir Hope Grant’s ** Incidents of the Sepoy War ” ; Kaye. 
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the Commander-in- Chief. A marked change had also taken place 
in the social habits of onr countrymen, who cared no longer to 
take their wives or their mistresses from the people among w’hom 
they dwelt. All this tended to weaken the ties of discipline, 
reverence, trustfulness, even affection, w'hicli liad once bound the 
Sepoy to his regimental loaders. 

Among a soldiery thus grow mg more and more estranged from 
their Knglish masters, everything that seemed to touch their 
former privileges would servo to breed sus])U‘ioii and inflame di.s- 
contont. The jiride of the high-caste Sepoys of Bengal had been 
sorely hurt by the admission of Sikhs and other low-caste men 
into their ranks; while their prescriptive riL;ht8 were scattered to 
the winds by ihe new rule compelling all recruits to enlist for 
general service, wdiether by land or sea If the men of the 
Bengal Army w'ere henceforth to go any whither, to do anything 
demanded of them, to w’ork in the trenches lor instance, bke their 
comrades of INUidras and Bombay, at wdiat ancient right or long- 
cherished usage might not a crafty (lovcrnmont strike the next 
blow’? Already were some of its ofticers placing the part of 
missionaries among their o\* n men, preaching opeiiB in the 
bazaars, and acting to all ajipearance as oflicial mouthjaeees of a 
Government resolved, by fair means or by foul, to sweoj) away all 
distinctions of caste and creed And, to crown all, Oudh itscdl, 
w’hich furnislied Sepoys to the Bengal Army, had la'w lallen 

under British rule, and the soldier-yeoman w ho had once been 
the pride and envy of his fellow- villagers, who.se family had dwelt 
ih safety and honour under the wong of the Beitish Resident at 
Lucknow, found himself .shorn of his old importance, by an event 
which raised his neighbours to his owm level before the law' * 

Outside the Sepoy Army of Bengal, other influences wrought to 
the same end. On the 2Ilrd of June, 18o7, a hundred years w’ould 
liave gone bj’ since Clive w’on the fateful victory of Pla.ssy ; ami 
an old prophecy was in all men’s mouths that a hundred ^ ears after 
Pla.ssy the Great Company’s rule in India would come to an end. 
A fearful outbreak of cholera which ravaged the country from 
Agra up to Mianmir in 185G, followed by heavy and ruinous floods 
in Bengal and the Panjab, gave new loice and currency to a 
popular belief, based on the reckonings of HidkIu astrologers.!* 
While men’s minds wrero thus prepared for some unusual catas> 
trophe, the enemies of our rule had not been idle in disseminating 

* Trotter ; Kaye ; Meadowe-Taylor. 

f Tbe Hindu almanacs of Uus yoar foretold serious dangers to the roling powers. 
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their own version of passing events In the Imperial Palaoe at 
Delhi, in the Nana’s castle of Bithur, in the pleasant quarters 
occupied near Calcutta bj the deposed King of Oudh, wherever 
people cherished a grudge against thoir rulers for some real or 
fancied wrong, plots were quietly brewing of which our own 
countrymen had small suspicion, or to which they gave no special 
heed. Emissaries from native courts roamed the country, inflaming 
the minds of the discontented, and Bpreadiif|? around them dark 
rumours, none the less potent for their real groundlessness, ojf a 
great English plot for abolishing caste and converting all India, by 
force or fraud, to its masters* creed. Any pretext served as a 
handle for the most ridiculous slanders against a Government 
guilty only of well-meant efForts to advance tlio general welfare, 
and to imbue its subjects with a taste for Western civilization. 

And the time seemed propitious to our foes in India. Her 
English garrison had been weakened to furnish troops for the 
campaign against Russian foes in the Crimea ; nor had their place 
been filled up by other troops frrtm England, in spite of the 
demands of common prudence and of the 'warnings uttered by 
Dalhousie before and after the annexation of Oudh. Fresh regi- 
ments had been shipped off from India for the Persian War. It* 
was given out by the Nana’s emissaries that our array in the 
Crimea had perished to a man, and that England needed every 
soldier she could mu.ster for her own defence, let alone the fresli 
embarrassments caused by an impending war with China, in which 
troops from India and the Eastern Seas wore even then preparing 
to take a part Only one Irnghsh regiment lay at this time 
between Calcutta and Agra, a distance little short of eight hundred 
miles; while all India wa« held hy little more than thirty thousand 
English soldiers, more than half of wdiom were quartered in, or 
near, the Panjab. Ijgss than five thousand British troops kept 
watch over the broad provinces stretching from the Satlaj to the 
Bay of Bengal. Delhi itself, with its well-stocked arseiial, its 
palace full of intrigues, and its crowds of turbulent citizens, lay 
guarded by Sepoy regiments, forty miles away from the nearest 
British garrison at Meemt.* W^ell might the overgrown Sepoy 
Army of Bengal be tempted on fit occasion to measure its own 
strength agains^that of a rival so weak in numbers, so low, as it 
then seemed, in militaiy repute. 

Before the end of Jannaiy the story of the cartridges had taken 
such hold of the four native regiments at Barrackpore, that their 
* Ksje ; Trotter ; Mamhman ; M. Tsjlor. 
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discontent began to show itself in nocturnal meetings, in bunga- 
lows mysteriously set on fire, in a demeanour growing more and 
more insolent to'wards their officers.* About the same time fires 
began to desolate the cantonment of R:iniganj, on the East Indian 
Railway, garrisoned by a wing of one of the regiments quartered 
at Barrackpore In February the disaffection spread to Bahram- 
pur, w'here a company of the 34th Sepoys, another of the 
Barrackpore regiments, had just arrived. On the 2Gth of that 
month the men of the 19th Native Infantry refused the percussion 
caps served out to them for the next morning’s parade Their 
dread of being beguiled into using the offensive cartridges had 
driven them thus far on the road to open mutiny 

Hurrying off to the Sejioy lines, Colonel Mitchell assured his- 
native officers that the cartridges set aside for the morrow had all 
been made up a year ago by the last regiment there quartered 
Whoever refused to take them Avould be severely juinished Be- 
fore going to bed he sent out an order that the cavalry- and 
artillery of Bahrampur should attend the next morning’s parade. 
But his slumbers were soon broken by an uproar in the native 
lines. Their ])assions inflamed In the story of ^litcheH's address 
to the native officers, and their fears aroused by rumours of com- 
ing danger to themselves, the Sepoys had rushed to the bells of 
aims, seized their muskets, and startled up the whole neighbour- 
hood with the din of loud voices and beaten drums, mingling 
anon wnth the wild alarm-notes of the bugler As the English 
officers hurried down to the lines, their men with muskets loaded 
warned them loudly to keep off Presently the rattle of guns 
and the tramp of cavalry brought timely answer to Mitehtdl's 
hurried summons, causing the mutineers to shout more tremu- 
lously, to eluteh their muskets le.ss resolutely than they had done 
a moment before While the guns w’cre loading and the troopers 
forming line, Mitchell called his native officers around him, and 
bade them order the mutineers to lay dowm their arms. I'his,. 
after some further p.arlcying, the men agreed to do As soon as 
they began to lodge arms, the remaining troops w'ere marched off 
the ground. 

The mutineers returned to their duty, to a show of their for- 
mer discipline. But the overt mutiny could Hot be forgiven. 
Their doom was only delayed until a swift steamer should have 
brought the S4th Foot round to Calcutta from Rangoon. By 
March 20 the succour so urgently needed by a Government whieR 
* The first hooae burnt down was the telcgraph-oflSce. 
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l»ad bat one British regiment stationed anywhere below Dandpur 
had reached its new goal. The last day of that montli saw the 
doomed Sepoys of the llHh drawn up on the Barrackpore parade 
ground, flanked on one side by the four regiments of that station, 
<jn the other by two troo])S of horse-artillery, and a regiment 
and a half of British foot. Amidst deep silence, General Hearsey 
read out the order in w'hich Lord Canning had decreed the dis- 
banding of the 19th Native Infantry for the guilt of “ open and 
<leflant mutiny.*’ In spite of their sab&equeiit offer to ser\o the 
Government any^vhero in the field, the mutineers had e:x pressed 
110 contrition for offences not to be excused by any plea ol fear 
for their religion or their lives. A Government always scrupu- 
lously tender to the religious feelings of its subjects, demanded in 
return their thorough confidence, insisted on unfaltering obedience 
from all its soldieis, and never would listen to complaints pre- 
ferred by men with arms in their hands For these reasons, and 
because no further trust could be placed in n regiment which had 
t^o di.sgrai'ed itscdf, the Governor- General in Council had resolved 
that all the native officers and pri\fttes of the 19th should be dis- 
ohargcil from the Bengal Army m the presence of “ every available 
corps Within tw'o da> s’ march of the Presidency Headquarters.” 

After the reading of this order, the doomed regiment, no long'er 
mutinous, but only sorrow’ful and penitent too late, piled their 
jirms, took off their accoutrements, and brought their colours to 
the front. One disgrace w'as mercifully spared them • they were 
nllowed to keep their uniforms. In return, moreover, for their 
good conduct after the outbreak, Hearsey promised to forward 
them all at the public cost to their several homes. With a wail 
t»f self-pitying remorse, w'lth cries of vengeance on their traitor- 
ous comrades of the 34tb, the disbanded Sepoys took their pay 
and marched off under escort to Chinsura, cheering as they w^ent 
the brave old general, who had meanwhile been doing his best to 
convince the remaining regiments of their folly in listening to idle 
tales.* 

It had been for Hearsey an anxious moment when the native 
troops formed up to hear the sentence passed by Government on 
their offending comrades. He and his officers had good cause for 
anxiety. Only two days back, on March 29, Mangal Pandi, a 
young Hindu Sepoy of the 34th, drunk with hhang^ and lying 
stories, seized his musket, rushed out of his hut, and strode up 
and down before the regimental qnarter-gn^rd, calling on his com- 
* Kaje ; Trotter. t A narcotic made from hemp. 
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rndes to rally round him in defence of tlieir religion. In sight of the 
whole guard, not one of whom stirred a finger or a foot to check 
him, he took aim at the white sergeant-major, whom the noise had 
brought up to the spot. The weapon luckily missed fire. At that 
nioraenfc Lieutenant Baugh, the Adjutant, came galloping up the 
lines, ^gain the drunken fanatic levelled his piece. The ball 
missed the adjutant, but brought him with his “wounded charger 
to the ground. Springing to Ins feet, Baugh fired his pistol, but 
m vain. A free fight w'lth swords then took place between the 
Sepoy and the two Englishmen, within a few paces of the quar- 
ter-guard, where stood the Jamadiir, or native officer, with twenty 
of his men One only of these, Sliaikli Phaltii, a Musalman, 
bore himself like a true soldier. While the Englishmen w^ere 
blooding fast under the sharp strokes of their opponent’s taliidr, 
he rushed forward, pinned tlie Sepoy by both arms, and, in spite 
of liis fierce strength and the threats of hia comrades, held him 
fast until the wounded men could t^scajie from further violence, 
from the blows and insults of the very Sepoys on guard 

Wangal J'*andi at length broke loose, and marching \Mldly to and 
fro, again called on his comrades, by this time numerous, to aid 
him in defence of their religion. Meanwhile, other officers were 
hastening up to the scene of disturbance; among them the vete- 
ran Hearsey, wdiose native courage still burned as steadily as it 
had done nearly forty years back in the memorable fight of Sita- 
baldi. Riding forward w’lth his two sons, and sternly ordering 
the guard to follow him, he soon came within perilous reach of 
the madman’s ujdifted musket In another moment ho might 
have paid the penalty of his nolile rashness. “ If I fall ” — he 
said to his son John — “rush upon him and kill him.” But in the 
very act of firing, the Sepoy, with a sudden change of purpose, 
turned his iveapon against himself. Bailing to tlio ground, not 
slam, but only wounded, he w^as carried off to the hospital. 
Then, witli a parting speech, halt scornful, half remonstrant, the 
dauntless veteran rode home again.* 

The wroundod young savage lived to undergo hanging ten days 
aftorw^ards. The Jamadar, w'ho had let his adjutant be cut down 
before his own eyes, w^as tried by a court of native officers, and 
sentenced to the same dog's death. It was not, however, till 
April 22 that he too underwent his doom ; an avowal of its jus- 
tice being the last words that left his lips. Still longer delayed,, 
for somewhat better reasons, was the punishment of others guilty m 

* Kji je ; Trotter. 
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a little less de<^oe of the same crime."* Not till May G did seyon 
companies of the 34th Native Infantry — for the other three "were 
doing their duty loyally at Chittagong — assemble on the Barrack- 
pore parade ground to reap the full measure of that disgrace which 
had been dealt out more sparingly "bo the mutineers of Bahrampur. 

Before that time events had been happening in many places 
which ought, one imagines, to have opened the eyes of our country- 
men in India “txi the extent of a danger as yet hardly visible oven 
to a few. On the 10th of March two Sepoys of the 2nd Grenadiers — 
another of the Barrackpore regiments — were arrested in Calcutta 
by a native officer on guard at the Mint, for having tried to draw 
him into a plot which would have placed Fort William in the 
hands of the Barrackpore mutineers. A Jamadar of the same 
regiment was caught in the act of tampering with some loyal 
Sepoys of the 7oth Nati\o Infantry. Several Englishmen in various 
7 'arts of the country had already been warned by their native 
friends to send their wives and children away betimes to England, 
c\ en if they themselves must stay behind. Early in March the 
Governor of Bombay, Lord ElphmStone, received an anonymous 
letter written in Marathi, Avarning him of treasons brewing, and 
setting forth a number of grievances "which called for timely 
redress. About the same time Mr. Colvin, Bieutcnant-Cxovernor 
of the Nbrth-West Provinces, "was privately informed by letter 
that the King of Delhi Avas busily intriguing with the Shah of 
Persia for the re-establishment of Moghal rule over liindustan. 
In the middle of the same month there was found posted on the 
gate'v\'ay of the Jamma Masjid, or Great Mosque of Dclhij a pro- 
clamation which declared that a Persian army was coming to 
rescue India from the Farangi yoke, and invited all true followers 
of the Prophet to gird up their loms and fight till death against 
the Infidel. It was known that one of the Delhi princes had lately 
tiavelled into Southern India as far at least as Haidarabad, and 
that several princes and nobles, Hindu as well as Mohammadan, 
had mad© up by the warmth of their w^elcome for his cold recep- 
tion at the Nizam's Court, It was even rumoured in Delhi — and 
the rumour seems to have been far from groundless — that the old 
King of Delhi had baited his overtures to the Shah of Persia and 
the ex-King of Oudh by a promise to exchange the Sunni for the 
Shiah form of their common religion. + 

* bair^litting delayed the banging of the Jamaddr. Lord Canning’s thirst 

for informatian delayed the disbanding of the 34th N.I. 
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Such things, ho v\ ever, vere of little moment compared witli the 
tokens of a rebellious spirit rife amon^^ the Sepoys of the Bcrig’al 
Army. Jn the great northern cantonment of Ambala, where the 
cold-weather parades w’ere hardly yot over. General Anson found 
that, do what lie might to allay the fears of the Sepoys touching 
the new' cartridges, none but the few' w'ho were learning the new 
rifle-drill in the School of fSlusketry could be got to clear their 
minds of an obstinate belief 111 the bad faith and the crafty pur- 
poses of the Indian Govcmmient If the eaitridges w'ere no 
longer smeared with the detiling fat, the pa]>er of which they were 
made seemed, to their angry fancy, to contain the old pollution 
under a new guise. ^J’hey were as madmen w ith a fixed idea w'hieli 
no anifiiint of reasoning, no kind of demonstration, could now 
efface Instead of putting off the new diill on this or that pretext, 
as Anson himself suggested. Lord Ganning stood upon the high 
ground of official dignity and abstiact prineijffe, and resol\ed that 
the drill should go on. Had not order after ord(*r been publislied, 
rL*\ ealing the true state of things, and therefoie removing from 
tlie Sepoy mind the last excuse f«)r disaffection With a hundred 
thousand, or e\eii litty thousand, hmghsh soldiers at his back, the 
Governor-Gencrars reasoning would have been sound enough. 
As things stood, it betrayed that want of ready insight, of 
])liant statesmanship, wdiich marred not a few passages of liis 
Indian career The drills x\ent on, the men of the musketry 
school handled their cartridges •tvithout a murmur, and greased 
thorn with a mixture of their owm making. But the rest of the 
Ambala Sepoys follow'od them with -jeers, set fire to their huts 
— a measure which the suffeiers repaid XMth interest — and began 
at last to fire the Kuropean barracks, with other ])ublic build- 
ings scattered about the lines. Night after night the wide 
station w'as ablaze with fires whose origin, how'cver easy to guess 
at, could never in any instance be clearly traced.* 

All through April these fires kept baffling official w atchfulness, 
atul belying the confidence still generally felt or feigned in the 
speedy quenching of the disaffection thus strangely symptomed. 
In Meerut, the great military capital of Upper India, men’s 
minds grew more and more disquieted with all kinds of startling 
rumours spread about bj" emissaries of evil disguised as fakeers. 
No tale was too wrild for the credulous hunger of people already 
prone by nature and untoward circumstances to believe anything 
told about the Farangi. Combining the ready faith of childresT 

* Kaje ; Trotter. 
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■witli the passions of Eastern men, the resentful Sepojs were easily 
led to believe that defiling matter had been thrown into the w^ells, 
that animal fat had been boiled up with the ijliee or liquid butter 
sold in the bazaars, and that ground bones had been mixed up 
with the cheap flour of which Meerut traders were buying largely 
to sell to the regiments at Cawnpore. From station to station 
these stories were passed on. In Cawnpore nobody would touch 
lilt* cheaper food ;* in places hundreds of nides aw’ay' the natives 
began to look disgustfully at everything offered them in the 
shape of flour As if to prepare men’s minds for some unwonted 
t.*atastro]>he, me.ssengeis hai^ for man 3* weeks past been employed 
in lieanng from village to village, from Oudh to Baiiaukpore and 
up into the heart of the Panjab, a strange, harmless-looking token, 
w’ho&e real meaning was but dimly understood by those that 
handed it on. It was only a Cha^tdtht, a flat cake of unleavened 
meal, such as forms the staple food of the people in those ]>ro- 
vnices. Hut the tier3’ cross of Scotch history had no surer pow’er 
for mischief on the minds of obedient clansmen, than this quiet 
isigrial had on largo numbers of peaceful -seeming natives thiougb- 
out Hindustan. Ignorant as they mostly were of the plots actually 
iu’ewiiig, the village officers passed on the mysterious token w'lth-. 
‘^)ut a question, like men bound 113' some old 3 0t cver*hallowed 
eustom to do the least bidding of their unknown lord and 
lua‘^ter t 

While the little cloud w'as thus glooming over the whole sky, 
Xjord C’anning and his counsellors were slow to take in the true 
significance of all they saw' and heard Hearsey' had told them 
how at Ilarrackpore he was living on a mine w'liicli might explode 
at an3' moment. They knew that our Sepo3 8 w’ero always prone to 
wax mutinous on points concerning their pay or their religion. 
They knew that India contained many centres of disaffection, that 
plots were alwa3'S brew'ing against us in this or the other Native 
Court, in every place where any pow'erful class of natives felt 
aggrieved by the policy, real or fancied, of Ihe Indian Government. 
But being Englishmen, and judging all things from an English 
standpoint, they could not bring themselves to believe in aught 
moie serious than a passing fever-fit of unreasoning anger and 
alarm, bom of a misunderstanding the cause of which they had 

* The story of the bone-dnat was probably a trick of tbe Cawnpore traders to keep 
ap tbe price of flour. But it was soon turned to more dangerous uses. 
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already removed, so far as explanatory orders and soothing procla- 
mations conld remove it. From the various stations in the Panjab 
no signs of Sepoy disafiPection had yet been reported. At Sialkhot, 
the training-ground for the School of Musketry in that province. 
Sir John Lawrence found che Sepoys “ highly pleased with the 
new musket, and quite ready to adopt ” a weapon that would prove 
so useful to them in mountain warfaie * No murmurs were as 
yet audible in the native armies of Madras and Bombay. Of all 
the leading native princes and nobles not one had given any cause 
for suspicion Even in the worst behaved or the Bengal regiments 
the Mohammadan Sepoys were still credited with being true to 
their salt. Of the officers in command of native corps nine out of 
ten would have staked their lives upon the loyalty of their own 
men Few' in short of our countrymen in India, official or other, 
could so bridge over the gulf that parted them from their diiik- 
skiimed neighbours, as rightly to forecast the issues of a movt*- 
ment the like of w'hich no living Englishman had ever seen Even 
those who trusted to their ow'ii wiser instincts, or gave due heed to 
the w'ariiings of their native friends, found small encouragement to 
speak out If anyone did venture to speak out, ho was called a 
croaker for his pains 

Whatever our countrymen hoped or feared, the storm-clouds 
were gathering fast around them. On the 24th of April the skii- 
mishers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry %vorc paraded at Meerut to 
praetiso the new method of pinching instead of biting off the ends 
of their cartridges Out of ninety troopers five only would obe^ 
their officers, although the cartridges w'ere of the same pattern as 
those which they had handled many a time before A court- 
martial sat next day upon the offenders, most of whom were Alo- 
hammadans. It was clear at last that the old antagonism of Hindu 
and Mohammadan had been replaced by an ominous concert for 
borne baneful end. While the court was yet sitting, the 48th 
Bengal Infantry at Lucknow displayed a demeanour so insolent 
that Sir Henry Law'ronce felt sorely tempted to order it away 
from Oudh On the 2nd of May Sir Henry heard that the 7th 
Oudh Irregulars, one of the late King’s regiments, would touch 
no more of the very cartridges which for the past fortnight they 
had been quietly using. Next day the sullen disobedience blazed 
into open mutiny ; many of the Sepoys talked of killing their 
white officers. Things looked serious. The scone of mutiny w'as 
seven miles out of Lucknow, and among all his garrison the Chief 

* Kaye, 
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CommisBiouer could set full trust only in a few hundred British 
infantry and a few score gunners. But no time was lost in i.hink- 
ing what to do. Befoie sunset a strong force, including the 
doubtful 48th, marched through the city, and came by moonlight 
on the mutineers, who, drawn up on their own parade-ground, 
under their own oflBcers, asked each other in anxious whispers 
what was to happen next. 

At sight of the approaching troops, of the gunners standing 
with lighted portfires beside their guns, more tlTan half the guilty 
remment threw down their arms and fled. The remainder were 
compelled to give up their arms, strip off their ticcoutrements, and 
inarch back strongly guarded -to Lucknow, ■while the cavalry rt)de 
oft in hot pursuit of their flying comrades. Krelong fifty of the 
ringleaders were in close confinement, aw^aiting the sentence of a 
military court. In vain -was a board ot ofi^icers enjoined to search 
nut the hidden causes of all this mutinous feeling ; not a Sepoy 
could be got to open his mouth treely on a matter which lay next 
the hearts of a whole army. Little more was ascertained than the 
fact of treasonable letters exchanged for some time past between 
the 7th Irregulars and the 48tli Native Infantry.* 

Lawrence himself spared no pains to probe the causes and to 
suggest the likeliest remodicil for the prevailing discontent. He 
talked and reasoned quietly "vv lih nati^ o soldiers of all ranks But 
no reasoning would w^m them over from their deep-seated belief in 
the fixed intention of their Knglisli masters to make all their 
servants of one caste and creed. “ You want us all to eat what 
■sou like that we may be the stronger and go everywhere,” said a 
Jamadar of twenty years’ service wuth whom La-w'rence had been 
talking for a whole hour. The same officer insisted that the Govern- 
ment had been trying for ten years past to convert all the Natives 
to their own faith, and he believed them quite capable of mixing 
bone-dust with flour for that end. No assurances, even from the 
most w'idely trusted of Anglo-Indian statesmen, could overcome 
the fears of a panic-stricken soldiery, or stay their hands from, 
firing, one night an officer’s bungalow^ the next a row of Sepoys’ 
huts. Day by day in Oudh, as elsewhere, the signs of a dis- 
afTection inflamed by the return home of so many Sepoys from 
the disbanded regiments, grew more alarming, until the heart of 
the Chief Commissioner became haunted with too prophetic 
fears, f 

Among the leading plotters against our rale few, if any of our 
* £*76 ; MeriTal« ; Trotter. f Merirale ; Kaye. 
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t?ouTitrjmen thought of reokonirig the Nunaof Bithur. Suspicion 
might bend its gaze on the Palace at Delhi, on the villas of 
<iarden lieacli, on this or that other centre of possible intrigue or 
probable disaffection But no one cared to ask what motives the 
adojited son of Baji Rao might have for plotting vengeance on the 
nlleged despoilers of his inheritance Not a word of misgiving 
was breathed against the quiet gentleman whose palace had some- 
times ojiened its gates to English visitors from Cawnpore. And 
yet the harmless-seeming Rajah of Bithiir had long been engaged 
in fashioning the framework of a wide conspiracy against his un- 
conscious foes. While his !Musalman agent, Azimulla Khan, was 
still in Europe rt'ceiving lo\e-lctters from English ladies, or jest- 
ing 111 the carr\ji before Sel>astop(>l over the superior prowess of 
Russian arms, another agent was pushing his master's cause 
among the ^larathas of Southern and Central India With the 
disjxisscssed lords of Nagpur and Satiira, with the wily Rajah of 
Kashmir, wdth the princes of Delhi, wnth the discrowned sovereign 
and disaffected barons of Ondh, wotli many a secret mouthpiece 
of ^lohammadan and Hindu discontent, did the revengeful 
^laratha Brahman cori*espond for months, in some casts for 
years, before the final outbreak of ISo/ The awkNvard incident 
of the greased cartridges came u^ion him like a heaven-sent 
assurance of the prize which cnniiing astrologers had dangled a 
few years back before the eyes of a plotter at once revengeful, 
superstitious, and greedy of power A great Sepoy mutiny was 
the very card for his playing at a moment when England, coming 
W'eak and crippled, as his agents told him, out of the Russian War, 
could not keep her Indian garrison up even to the strength of the 
y ears preceding our conquest ot Pegu * 

To spread the flame of the Barrackpore mutiny the Nana and 
his chief agent Azimulla Khan went about on plea of business or 
religion from one cantonment to another in the North-West. 
Kalpi, Delhi and Ambala w'ere visited in turn by one or both of 
■tho travellers In the latter part of April the fel low'- pi otters 
reached Lucknow , w'here they bore themselves wnth a cool inso- 
lence w'hich Mr. Gubbins for one could not help remarking. 
Their sudden departure for Cawnpore sharpened Gubbins's 
vague dislike into a shrewd suspicion, presently shared by Sir 
Henry Lawrence. A letter of warning speedily reached Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, who commanded the Cawnpore Division. But the honest 
old w’arrior of fifty-two years’ service would listen to no sunnues 
* Kaje ; Trotler , Russell's '* Indian Diary,” 
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uttered from Lucknow aguinst a gentleman for whose lojalty the- 
English at Oawnpore were still ready to vouch.'*^ 

While Lord Canning and his Council were yet debating the 
best mode of punishing the Oudh mutineers, events at Meerut 
w'ere hurrying onward to that final outburst whose echoes w'cro 
to awake a sudden horror in thousands of far-off English homes. 
On the 9th of May the sentences awarded to the nnitinecrs of the 
3rd Cavalry were read out to the reeriment on parade ; and the 
guilty men were marched off to undergo their several terms of 
imprisonment and hard labour in the public ,iail. I^ext ev<*mng, 
while most of our countrymen were on their way to church, the 
rabble of the native town, ai^med with sw'ords, spears, and clubs, 
sw’armed through every lane and alley and blocked the outlets 
from the bazaars. t The troopers of the 3rd Cavalry B(‘i/j‘d their 
arms, mounted their horses, and galloped off to the yid, where 
many hundred convicts lay guarded by a few score policemen and 
Sej>ovs. To tear the gratings down from the w mdow s of the w ard 
w'hich held their owm comrades and to bring the latter off, un- 
shackled and unhindered, to their owm lines, w’as the w^ork of 
not many minutes. Mcanwdiilc the Sepo^’s of the 11th and liUth 
Infantry, wuld w’lth fear and religious frenzy, gathereil in armed 
}>odies before tln'ir linos with iiincb shoutingand tiring of inuskcds, 
and shot down Colonel Finnis wuth several other officers who liad 
hastened up to learn the meaning of all that noise. 

Erelong, on that sultry Sunday evening, the greater part of 
that large civil and military station seemed given over to a 
carnival of disorder, rioting and bloodshed The insurgents from 
the city and the cantonments emptied the ]ail8 of their thousand 
prisoners Men and women of English blood were shot as they 
drove homewards along the shady roads. Soon after sunset every 
bungalow' in the Native lines was in flames , every “compound ” 
or garden sw'armed w ith ruffians bent on plunder or deeds of w'anton 
violence Hardly a white man, woman, or child, w'ho came across 
them, escaped wnth a whole skin 

On that w'ofnl night all w’ho could of the English made then- 
way, some painfully as hunted game, to the safer precincts of the 
European lines Of the remainder, some never came forth alive 
from their burning liomes, wdiile others fell by the way under the 
sw’ords or bullets of their pitiless pursuers. The moon rose that 

* Gubbina ; Kaye, Keene’a “Fifty-Seven.’* 

+ “ Tt pr-ftr in India means the tradesmen’s quarters, Uie streets of shops.*’ 
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■wiglit. on scenes of Horror wHicli none wlio beheld them coaid 
forget Everywhere a crackle of blazing bungalows, the yells of 
plunder-laden savages, the shrieks, gmans, wailings of suffering 
fugitives, mingled anon wdth the hurried tramp of armed men, the 
clattering of cavalry, the rattle of musketry, and the loud quick 
rush of grapeshot, to form a fitting prelude to the darker tragedies 
that were soon to be enacted elsewhere.* 

Before our gunners had opened fire on the mutineers, half of one 
of the finest stations in all India was in fiames. It was nearly 
two hours since the first outbreak, before the 6th Carabineers, the 
fiOth Rifles, and a few troops of horse-artillery came near the scene 
of raging devilry Even then the prompt action of a Gillespie, of 
him who, fifty vears earlier, had galloped forth from Arkot with 
a squadron of horse and a few light guns to stamp out the mutiny 
raging at Vellor, could have forestalled the yet w'orse disasters of 
the morrow. But no Gillespie commanded at Meerut ; ^>nly 
General Hewitt, an artillery officer whose native vigour had long 
since yielded to the wciirlit of years and continuous serMce under 
an Indian sun CVdonel Archdalo Wilson, the artillery officer -who 
commanded the Meerut Brigade, was younger, far more active, 
and more ahv’c to the need for prompt action. He lost no time in 
placing guards over the Collector's Treasury, and about the 
European lines But his orders for an immediate muster of the 
British troops seem to lla^ e partially miscarried in the e'\.(‘Cution 
The Rifles and the guns were soon ready for their w^ork ; and the 
dragoons, a young regiment fresh from England, half-drilled and 
very short of horses, lost no time in answ’unng the summons But 
an order from Hewitt turned them off in a different direction 
towards the .lail, and afterwards in the growdng darkness they lost 
their w'ay. After w'an dering w^ith his guns and infantry about the 
deserted Sepoy lines, and firing a few rounds into a wood full of 
mutineers, Wilson calked a halt and, wdth Hewitt’s consent, marched 
hiR troops, now strengthened by the Carabineers, back to the 
northern or European side of the cantonments. Past lines of 
blazing bungalows under the risen moon, the troops came at last on 
the liroad plain in front of their own barracks There they halted, 
and General Hewitt lay dow'ii for a bivouac among his soldiers, 
while the insurgents were marching off full speed along the road to 
Delhi.f 

When the tale of that night’s doings w as first noised abroad, few 
Englishmen could bring themselves to believe that three nativie 
* Kaje , Trotter. t Ibid. 
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regiments, guilty of mutiny in its blackest form, had been allowed 
thus to cheat the vengeance, to baffle the pursuit of nearly two 
thousand good English soldiers, and to take their w’ay unchecked 
to a great walled city forty miles off, full of Mohammadans and 
guarded only by Sopo\ s. If such things could happen at Meerut, 
w'hat hope was there for other places less strongly guarded by men 
of our own race ? Hewitt of course was loudly blamed for a mis- 
carriage due in great measure to Wilson himseH, who thought only 
of defending w^hat was left of Meerut Station against an enemy 
hy that time gone elseivhither. On Wilson’s advice it was that 
I lewitt acted m withdraw’ing the troops to their own linos, lly 
tlius acting, the General madfi himself answerable for the mistake 
committed by Ins Ilrigadier ; a mistake which seems the loss 
excusable, if it be true that one officer of the Carabineers, Captain 
Itosser, had offered to load a squadron of his dragoons and a troop 
of horse- artillery 111 chase of the enemy along the Delhi road.* 
Be that as it may, however, it must always appear strange that 
neither Hewitt nor Wilson should have looked tow'ards Delhi as 
the goal which the mutineers were hkt'ly to aim at 

Even on the morrow% wdion it seomod no longer doubtful that the 
mutineers had gone off westward, no steps of any sort were taken 
to follow' them np Wilson’s troops ■went out indeed for a formal 
reconnaissance “ on the right of the Delhi road,’’ butnot a soldier w'as 
despatched to the great centre of political intrigue and fornicnt on 
the Jamna, where many of our countrymen were doomed that very 
day to look out in vam for the help that ouglit to have come from 
Meerut. A strange paralysis seems to have fallen upon the military 
and civil powers. Even on the scene of last night’s devilry no 
serious attempt w'as made to track out and j)iinish the ruffian rabble 
of the bazjiars, the jails, an^ the neighbouring* villages, by -w'hom 
the work of plunder, havoc, and butchery liad for the most part 
been carried on. 

The bodies of the murdered men, women, and children were 
gathered up and laid out before burial in the theatre, where a 
mimic tragedy would have been presented that very evening but 
for the real tragedies of the past night Many more would have 
been numbered with the dead, if all the Sepoys had turned upon 
their officers, or if every native servant had cared only to save 
himself. Happily not a few of both classes proved nobly faithful 

* Sach was Captain Rosser’s own story as afterwards told to Mr. 0. Baikal. Hat 
neither Wilson nor Colonel Custance, mho commandod the Carabineers, remembered 
anything of sach a proposal being made — 
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to their trust Some of Captain Craigie’s troopers saved his wife 
from slaughter at the risk of their own lives, while others boro 
Cra’gie himself and his brave subaltern unharmed through all the 
adventures of that woful night. The lives of the Commissioner^ 
Harvey Greathed, his wife, and several other women, w ere saved by 
the courage of one faithful servant, who lured the insurgents off 
on a false scent from his master’s bungalow, and thus gave 
Greathed’s party time to escape unnoticed from a house already 
in flames * A faithful ayah caught up and carried ay the two 
children of an ofTicer of the l2<)th Native Infantry, who with his^ 
■wife had just been foully murdeied An officer of the 11th Nativo 
Infantry was impelled by his havildar-major to mount his horso 
and fly. Several officers o>vcd their lives to Se]>oys -w^ho shrank 
from adding murder to the crime of mutiny. Not a hand was 
lifted even by the worst of the mutineers against the chaplain of 
the station, as he drove hack from church to the European lines^ 
The Scptiy guard at the Treasury stood loyally to their post until 
a company of Ilifles came to relieve them of their perilous task. 
Two Sepoys escorted a party of lielplcss women and children to thfi- 
Dragoon Darracks, and a ^lohamniadan in the r*ity, at no small 
risk to himself, gave shelter to two Christian families for whom no 
way of escape had else boon open f 

Early on the morning of the llth of iVIay some troopers of tho 
3rd Cavalry crossed the Jamna by a bridge of boats, sl.iyiug the 
toll-keeper and firing the toll-hous'"* on their way towards the- 
Palace of Delhi. Refused admission at one gate of the city, they 
■found easy passage through another. Their presence and tlu>- 
news they brouglit of a successful rising at Meerut, of the speedy 
approach of their fcllow-inutineers, at once gave the signal for a» 
outbreak yet more disastrous than that of the uight befoie. 
There w ere many Europeans of pure or mixed blood inside tho 
city, officers, magistrates, clergymen, journalists, hankers, trades- 
men, clerks , but not even a company of English soldiers to guard 
tho iiiagazino None of our countrymen knew clearly what had 
happened at IMeerut, for the telegraph wires had been cut by the- 
rebels on the Sunday evening It was just the season when hot 
w'lnds from the western deserts blew their keenest over the brown 
cracked plains, and English ladies shut out the heat from their 

* Saijid Mir Kh.ln, a pensioned Afghdn chief, was tho first to warn Greathed efi 
ronaing danger, from which Guldb Singh, his faithful Jamaddr, finally rescued him — 
(Kaye). 

t Kaye ; Chambers's ** Ilistory of the Indian Revolt.'* 
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rlarkenod rooms ^ith tbe aid of well- watered “ tatties *' made of a 
fragrant grass, throngh \\hich the tierce outer air blows compara- 
tively cool. 

In little more than an Lour the evil passions of a g^reat city 
ere raging in full flood over every barrier which had hitherto 
^.food between them and the IIriti*>h rule A murderous rabble of 
/^itizens and soldiers was eagerly hunting to death every man, 
Moman, and child of European parentage ^r of the Christian 
taith. Band after band of mutineers from Meerut poured into 
tlio city, their numbers swollen by the Sepoy guards on duty 
AMthin the walls. Inside the castled palace of the old pensioner- 
king himself had the work of butchery begun with the murder of 
the Commissioner, Simon Eraser, sw'iftly iollowed by that of 
Hutchinson, the Collector of Delhi, and of Captain Douglas, com- 
manding the Palace-giiard Among the next victims fell Mr. 
^Jennings, the resident eliaplain, and his amiable daughter. By 
noon the Delhi Bank, facing the broad Chandni Chauk, or Street 
of Silversmiths, was a silent rum, tenanted only by the corpses of 
i'hristian men and w’omen, including "the manager, Mr. Beresford, 
and bis brave wife, w'lio bad fallen fighting for their lives against 
hopeless odds. A like fate befell many of the people employed^ 
the offices of the Delhi frazette The building itself was 
gutted, and the types which bad just been used to announce the 
impending danger w’ere carried off for conversion into hostile 
bullets * 

While the ruffians of the city plundered and destroyed the 
dwellings of the slain or fugitive Farangi, fresh blood was ribed- 
ding elsew'here. The men of the r>4-th Native Infantry, who had 
been sent from the cantonments ontside to the Kashmir Gate of 
the city, turned upon their owm officers and shot them down.'f A 
little later their base example was followed by the Sepoys of the 
74tb, w’bo had made at first some show of holding the Main Guard 
against all assailants. Nor did the Sepoys of the 38th, the regi- 
ment which a few years before bad refused to cross the Bay of 
Bengal from Calcntta to Rangoon, lag behind their comrades in 
deeds of cruel treachery. Before sunset tb© whole city had fallen 
into the hands of mutineers and mobs of ruffians ; the few 
English who had escaped outside the walls were fain at last to 
flee as they best could away from the blazing cantonments into a 

* Kaje. 

+ Poor Colonel Ripley was bajonetted as he lay on the ground by some of his own 
Sepoys. 
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country bristling with, every danger, through villages peopled by 
robber tribes, by Mohammadan zealots, or by Sindus who feared 
to show much active sympathy with the distressed and powerless 
Sahibs.* 

Not without many deeds of heroic daring, endurance, self- 
sacrifice, did the old Moghal capital pass for a time into the keep- 
ing of blood-stained mutineers. The record of one great struggle 
in particular, maintained, for a time, by nine Englishmen against 
aw ful odds, must always find a place in any history of the great 
Sepoy revolt. While the mam body of the IJ^leerut Sepoys were 
jet marching towards Delhi, Liieutenant Willoughby, with Wo 
other officers and six sergeants of the Ordnance service, found 
time to close the gates of the great magazine near the Palace A 
few light guns double-loaded with grape w'ere planted about the 
defences ; arms were served out among the still fnithful gun- 
lascars , and a tram of pow'der w^as laid down from the magazine 
itself to a spot some w'ay off, as a last desperate remedy for a not 
unlikely strait. In a very short time the courage of that small 
band W’as tried to the utmost A sw’arm of insurgents, in the 
name of the King of Delhi, called on Willoughby to surrender; 
but ill vain. Scaling-ladders brought from the Palace w^ere 
planted against the w'alls of his doomed stronghold. Deserted m 
a moment by their native followers, the nine Englishmen stood 
alone to their guns. If only a few^ of Hewitt’s Boldii*rs could 
come betimes to their succour, the chief arsenal m Upper India 
might yet be saved Shower after shower of p^ape sw^ept the 
'assailants dow’n ns fast as tliey showed themselves upon the wall 
Hut the unequal struggle could not last much longer Two of the 
heroic nine w^ere wounded, and the ammunition within reach wns 
running short Despairing of help from Meerut, Willoughby 
gave the preconcerted signal. Conductor Scully fired the train ; 
and amidst the dm and dust of an explosion which slew hundreds 
of the enemy, four or five of that noble little garrison made good 
their escape, all more or less bruised and wounded, by the sally- 
port opening on the river. Scully himself and three of his com- 
rades wore no more seen ; and Willoughby, all scorched and 
crippled, afterw’ards reached Meerut only to die.f 

The damaging effects of that explosion fell short of the hopes 
conceived by its projectors. Only a small part of the contents of 
an arsenal, which should never have been exposed to such a peril, 
had been rendered useless to its captors. But the gallantry of 
Kajo ; Trotter. + Ibid. 
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tbe heroic nine won its due meed of national applaase at home, 
and of public thanks from the Government of India ; and rewards 
of a more solid kind were afterwards bestowed on the survivors, 
or in the shape of pensions on the families of those who fell.* 

By this time, about four o'clock, the fierce May sun glared 
down u}X)n a city lost beyond hope to its late masters. Of the 
three regiments who that morning had been sent forth from 
cantonments to quell the incipient rising only a few men, from 
loyalty or compassion, now stood beside their officers, urging them 
to flee at once from a doom which momently drew nearer and 
waxed more certain. Many an officer had already fallen under 
the bullets or the bayonets of his own men; and now the last of 
them were helping a few women to drop from the city walls into 
the ditch below and to scramble up the op]>oKite slojx', beyond 
which lay their only chance of safety. Erehing not a C-hristian 
Avas left alive within the circuit of those redsfone walls, except a 
few poor hiding creatures Avho only for a short time succeeded in 
deferring their fate. A little later, and the last place of refuge 
outside the city, the one island still' left to the hunted English 
amidst the rising flood of rebellion, became itself the seat of a 
new peril. At the Flagstaff Tower, a round brick building of 
some strength on the low rugged heights that sweep rampart-like 
a mile or more beyond the northei*n wall of Delhi, were huddled 
together all Avho had managed to viboy tho Brigadier’s hurried 
summons to rally round him there, as well as many of those who 
escaped Avith their liA^es from the blood-reeking city. From this 
spot the crowd of fugitive men, women, and children, “Could 
follow with eager eyes and ears tho course of surrounding events, 
could learn too soon from fresh comers tho gradual defection of 
their own troops, could listen wdth renewed hoj)o to the sounds of 
sharp fighting at the magazine, with a hope that died out as the 
smoke and thunder of the great explosion attested the failure of 
Willoughby’s heroic defence. 

Then, indeed, it began to grow clear that for tho surviving 
English there would soon remain no choice sa\^e flight from a 
cruel death. After hours of anxious waiting in that overcrowded 
place of shelter for the help that never came from Meerut, they 
realized the need of shifting betimes for themselves. A company 
of the 38th, which had hitherto made a show of guarding the 

* The sames of tibe nine heroes were Willoughby, Rayner, Forrest, lieatenants ; 
Shaw, Baehley, Scnlly, oondactors ; Bd wards and Stewart, sergeants of the Ordnaaee 
Department. 
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tower, now followed the example of their comrades and carried 
off two ^ina which had been sent to aid the prarrison in their 
defence Further delay seemed w'orse than useless : already, 
indeed, the party under !Brij2ra<lier Graves at the Flagstaff Tower 
had staid too long Fresh from the work of murder and pillage 
w'lthin the city, bands of mutineers and rufhans w’ero streaming 
forth to resume their feast of ciuelty m the cantonments. There 
w^as no time to lose when the smoke of burning bungalow^s began 
to fill the evening air On foot, on horseback, in buggies and 
other vehicles, many with weapons hastily caught up, a few with 
such small treasures as might at a moment’s w^arning be got 
together, the remnant of the Fnglish huriiedly took their W'ay 
from the spot wluch, a few weeks later, w'asto become the rallying 
Tioint of an army ca^cr to w'lpc out the memories of that dismal 
11 th May * 

What they sufferfHl in their perilous journey through a land 
given o\ er to utter law lessness ; how through pain and fasting, 
through weariness, sorrow*, dangers unspeakable, and hardship in 
a hundred forms, these hapless w*ayfarers, some sick or wounded 
men, others tenderly-nurtured women with children by their side, 
witli babes in their arms, struggled forwmrd in scattered parties 
+0 their several goals, cannot in these pages be minutely recorded. 
The sad story has been told in full by some of those who survived 
the sharp trials they had to encounter. A happy few 1 cached 
Meerut the next evening ; some others made their w*ay riding or 
driving through many dangers, but w*ithout much hindrance, to 
the' more distant stations of Karnal and Ambdla. But many more 
had to face an ordeal sharper to some than any death , had to 
wander for days and even weeks with their lives ever in their 
hands, while the hot winds of May breathed about them like a 
vast furnace, and the tierce May sun beat pitilessly down upon 
beads sometimes bare, upon bodies gradually stripped naked by 
bands of Gnjars, a race of bom thieves and freebooters who, 
dwelling about the Delhi district, found themselves suddenly free 
from the strong curb of British rule, isow hiding from their 
enemies in mean huts, or cow’sheds, or lonely thickets, now 
trudging painfully all day over miles of sandy loam, crossed by 
streams not alw'ays easy to w’ade through, avoiding one village as 
full of Mohammadans, repelled from another by the fears of its 
Hindu occupants, robbed of all they had about them, even to their 
scanty clothing, exposed to cruel insults from the dregs of the 
* Kiije , Trotter ; Chambers. 
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people, and ^lad to pccept in alms from pitying strangers tlie rags 
that made shift to cover them and the food that just kept them 
alive, a score or so of these poor wanderers of both sexes underwent 
with the patience, whether of Stoics or of Christians, a course of 
bitter suffering, prolonged for many days. Some of the fugitives 
perished by the w^ay, and a few w^cre left behind by those who 
could carry them no further. But the men and women of each 
party loysilly helped each other to the best of their failing powers ; 
two of the latter, for instance, saving a wounded ollicer ivho 
would else have laid himself down to die. Delicate ladies boro 
up stoutly against the hardest trials, never murmuring, or flinch- 
ing, or distressing their companions by any show of terror or de- 
spair. The story of the memorable retreat from Kabul contains 
nothing more heroic than the fortitude displajed by some of our 
countrywomen duiing the disastrous flight from Delhi.* 

Of all who shared m that flight noue lived to tell so strange 
a tale of suffering and adventure as Dr Hat son, Surgeon to the 
74th Sepoys. Disguised as a Fakeer, ho set off from the Flagstaff 
Tow’er, the bearer of a letter from C^olonel (Jravos, wdiich he had 
undertaken to convey to Meerut. Ho had hardly got clear of the 
blazing cantonments, wdien he fell among village-thievt*R, W’ho loft 
him naked but alive. Taking to the Kamal road, lie met two of 
the rebel troopers, who were going to cut him down, when he 
threw himself at their feet and begged them in the name of their 
own prophet, Mahomet, whose praises he uttered in their own 
language, to spare his life His prayer w^as granted , but a mile 
further on he came up with some Mohammadan villagers, who 
dragged him off with bis hands bound to their own \ illagc. Jn 
a few moments he w’ould have been a dead man. But something 
happened to draw his captors away from their intended victim ; 
and again he ran on. Some friendly smiths from the Delhi 
magazine took him to a hut and gave him food and clothing. 1 ha 
Farangi doctor found favour with the village folk, whose 
ailments he helped to cure or to alleviate Fearing the punish- 
ment decreed by the Delhi rebels against all who harboured w hite 
men, the villagers of Badri took food by night to the mango-tope 
where Batson lay hidden during five long days. His next hiding- 
place was an outhouse filled with hhuscL or chopped straw. Once 
more disguised as a Fakeer, he made his slow way northwards 
from village to village, dogged always by the fear of discovery, 
and filled with sad misgivings about the fate of his wife and 
* Kaye ; Trotter; Narratives of Vibart, Holland, Batson, &C. 
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children. One man who detected him hj reason of his blue eyes 
refused to betray him. At last, after twenty-five days of cruel 
hardship and anxiety, he was picked up by two officers of his own 
regiment, who brought him safe into Kamal, thankful even less 
for his oM’n deliverance than for the joy of learning that his family 
were at Meerut safe and well* 

For a few days after the flight from Delhi some fifty men, 
women, and children of European birth lay huddled together in a 
dark underground room of the Palace, half starved, and exposed 
to insulting threats and jcens from the Palace-guards. At last, on 
the IGth of May, these poor creatures, the last remnant of their 
race in Delhi, were led out like sheep to the slaughter. In a 
courtyard surrounded by a throng of exultant natives, tliey under- 
went their doom at the hands of swordsmen who made short work 
of their helpless victims Only one woman and her three children 
eseapd by calling tliemseives Mohammadans The mangled 
bodies were then carted off and thrown like rubbish into the river. 
And thus ended the first act of the great tragedy which arose 
out of the chance meeting of a lascar and a Brahman m the Dum. 
dnm Bazaar. 


* Batson’s Narrative , Chamber? 
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THE PANJ'VB AND THE NORTH-WEST I'ROVINCES 

That the murderous outbreak of tho 11th of May owed its suceoss- 
ful course entirely to the absence of "Kuropean troops, the £ 01 * 0 - 
^oinp^ chapter has but too clearly showm. Even the few guiis in 
Delhi cantonments were served by native gunners alone. With 
the help of a few score English gunners Willoughby might liavo 
held the magazine for hours. More than one Viceroy and Com- 
inander-in-chief had protested against tho policy of leaving the 
chief city and the largest arsenal of Upper India unguarded by 
w'hite troops of any kind. Hut on one plea or another, such as 
the unhealthiness of Delhi itself, tho “comparative nearness of our 
troops at Meerut, the deference outwardly duo to the puppet sove- 
reign who reigned by sufferance witbin his palace gates, tho Court 
of Directors had always ruled that nothing could be done to ensure 
either city or arsenal against the jierils of a popular outbreak 
aided or engendered by a Sepoy revolt. And when the storm 
burst upon our hapless countrymen, Meerut for any helpful pur- 
pose proved no nearer the scene of mischief than Calcutta. Not 
a soldier nor a gun went forth from Hewitt’s garrison to save the 
English at Delhi from approaching doom. As late as two o’clock 
that afternoon tho presence of a squadron or two of carbineers 
and a troop of horse -artillery would have enabled Willoughby to 
hold his ground, and deterred most of the Delhi Sepoys fi*om an 
open rising under conditions greatly hostile to its success. They 
never came ; tho magazine was blown up, and the last batch of 
Sepoys joined the mutineers. Even then, had any help come 
from Meerut, the stampede from tho Ridge with all its attendant 
miseries might never have taken place. But the sun went down, the 
last of the forlorn English were fleeing for their lives, and the brief 
twilight faded into a darkness which seemed to typify the eclipse 
already deepening over the fame and fortunes of British India* 
With regard to the untoward inaction at Meerut, it must be 
allowed that the troops there quartered were very ill prepared 
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figainst any sudden or strange demand, upon their seominej^ 
strength. There was hardly a battery fit to mov© anywhere at 
short notice. One-half of the dragoons either liad no horses to 
ndo or \\ere still learning their mounted drill. Of military rea- 
sons against a forward movement there was of course no lack. 
The professional mind is always prone to w ork in grooves, and 
the risks attending any breach of ordinary rule w'ere on this occa- 
sion ob\ lous enough But strong men having to deal with a crisis, 
w’liich demanded prompt action of the heroic kind would have 
broken through \ he meshes of ordinary rule, and run some risk of 
failure in the attempt to avert a groat catastrophe They would 
have seen instinctively where at that moment the real danger hn , 
and have hurried off to Delhi e\ery soldier w’hnm Afeerut could 
well or oven ill spare. Unhappily no such men w'cre to be found 
among the military leaders at Meerut ; and a gi*eat catastrophe 
was the sad result of their o\er-caution or their blind adherence 
to hard-and-fast rules. 

From the Moghal capital the flame of revolt spread out fast 
and far, proving, as it licked up station after station, how vast a 
network of evil influences lay every w^ here about our feet. Jt has 
often been averred that the rising at Meerut forestalled by a few 
weeks the sudden outburst of many simultaneous fires, in which 
thousands of doomed Farangis w^ould have been sw'allowed up as 
swiftly as sometimes in the Kast whole tow'ns and vinacres aro 
oversw’ept by the vast storm-wave of a cyclone Had the wrath 
of the 3rd Cavalry smouldered a little longer, h.id tho tongues of 
bazaar-women at Meerut been a little less sharp against the native 
troopers,* it may be that a wider and more woful ruin w-ould in 
due time have befallen our unprepared countrymen in the North- 
'VVest. But the evidence for such a theory, however strong ib 
seemed at the time to men of undoubted slirew'dness, falls fan 
short of histone proof. And, happily for our countrymen, the 
tidings of a murderous outbreak at Delhi w'ere telegraphed to Agra 
and Ambdia before the rebels had time to cut the wires. From 
those two places the alarming message was flashed on by the same 
wondrous agency to station after station above and below the seaf^ 
of insurrection, so that men’s eyes should no longer remain closed 
to the real meaning of the strife thus ominously begun t 

* The courtesans of the baxaar had taunted the troopers '»ith cowardice for lettin 
their comrades be carried off in fetters to the jad — (J. C. Wilsoa’a Offics 
Narrative). 

+ Kaye , Trotter , “ Life of Sir H. Edwardes.** 
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To be tbus fore';;%"arned, however, was not in all casc^i to be fore- 
armed. Not .every station was blest with the wise boldness, the 
ready forecast of a Lawrence, a Montgomery, or an Kdwardes. 
At Firdzpnr, for instance, on the 12th of May, Brigadier Innea 
bedame aware ot the Meerut and Delhi disasters. Ho was an old 
t'ompany’s officer of fair repute who had only just taken u[> hia 
new command. Of tlie Sepoy regiments in his brigade, he waa 
told that the 45th and the 57th held their heads unpleasantly high, 
while the 10th Cavalry were still deemed worthy of all trust. A 
company of the 5th guarded the fori, an eartli\\ork surrounding 
an arsenal second in importance to that of Bhilaur The f»lst 
Foot and two companies of British Artillery formed no mean 
counterpoise to the native garrison in cantonments. No time 
seems to have been lost in throwing a company of the Gist into 
the intrenched magazine, but through a curious o\i*rsight the 
displaced Sepoys were allowed to stand fast Instead of disarming 
tlie suspected regiments at once, the Brigadier resolved only to- 
srp5u*ate them. On the afternoon of the 13th, after a speech fronx 
Colonel Times, the two regiments began w’lth seeming readiness to 
march off each towards its allotted camping-ground outside iho 
station Suddenly, as they passed near tlio fort, the 45th halted, 
then "W'lth muskets loaded thejr rushed forward, scrambled ov'Of 
the outer parapet, which was half m rums, and surged up against 
the walls of the magazine itself. Scaling-ladders were Hung out 
to them by the Sepoys who had been left wuthm For a few 
moments it seemed as if Firdzpur might share the fate of Delhi. 

Happily the small English garrison m the fort proved eqyal to 
the need of the moment. The steady fire from a few' files of deter- 
mined men checked the mutineers in their headlong rush upon 
the magazine, w'hile other of our brave soldiers turned upon the 
traitors w ithin their gates. Fresh onsets from other quarters met 
W'ilh a like repulse. By that time the mutineers’ chance was over. 
Two companies of the Gist, hurrying up to their comrades’ help, 
charged among the disordered assailants and scattered them like 
sheep at the bayonet’s point. Many were killed on the spot or 
badly wounded. The rest fled helter-skelter out of harm’s reach. 
The company of the 57th was disarmed and turned out of the 
fort. But no effort was made to improve betimes the advantage 
already won. While Innes contented himself for that night with 
holding the fort and the European barracks, many of his officers, 
chafed at the inaction which doomed them only to listen to the 
noise of armed insurgents engaged in plundering and setting fire 
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to buildiiipf after building about the cantonments, even to the 
chnrch and the Roman Catholic chapel. Next morning, when the 
mntineers were already marching off towards Delhi, the Brigadier 
gave the order to pursue. Chased for some twelve miles by a 
squadron of the 10th Cavalry and two light guns, many of the 
Sepoys threw away their arms, some were slain, and others taken 
prisoners ; but many more made good their escape. At the same 
time the Sepoys of the 57th, less bold, if not less mutinous at 
heart than their comrades of the 45th, went through that process 
of disarming v/hioh, applied to both regiments a day earlier, 
would ha\c saved the station from a night of fear and havoc, tho 
fort from almost capture, and the Brigadier himstdi from conse- 
quent reproach One good lesson, however, came out of the Firoz- 
pur mutiny. If one of the smartest regiments in the Bengal Army 
proved thus faithless to its salt, \\hat trust could thenceforth bo 
placed in any regiment of Bengal Sepoys ? Was it not clear to 
all but a few staunch believers in S€‘poy loyalty that one regiment 
after another would on fit occasion succumb to the same disease ? 
The only hope left in the future was that other bodies of mutin- 
ous 8c}>oyR miglit copy tho forbearance of the 45th, who never 
harmed their white officers, instead of vjmg with the murderous 
fury shown by the Delhi troops * 

If the Firozpur magazine was saved, that of Philaur, on tho 
right bank ot the Satlaj, opposite Ludiana, might yet fall a prey 
to sudden treachery. Held only by native troops, it lay for a 
moment at the mercy of men already sickening with the preva- 
lent disease. But the few Englishmen w-ho, under Lieutenant 
Griffith, had special charge of the Ordnance stores, w'ere soon to 
be relieved of their worst anxieties. While Colonel Butler and 
tho officers of tho 3rd Native Infantry were taking all duo pre- 
cautions on their side, Griffith learned that his ui^ent prayer for 
help had been answered from Jalandhar by the prompt despatch 
of two companies from the 8th Foot and a troop of Panjabi Horse, 
besides tw’o horse- artillery guns. At sunset of the 12th the fort- 
gatoB were closed, and Griffith’s small party stood ready beside their 
guns for any emergency. After a night of anxious watching, the 
handful of Englishmen in the fort and the cantonments were glad- 
dened by the sight of their succourmg countrymen, all tired and 
dusty from a forced inarch of twenty-four miles. When the white 
soldiers marched into the fort, and native sentries were replaced 
by European, the Sepoys knew that their best chance of captur- 

* Kaje ; Trotter. 
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iog the chief arsenal in the Panjab had passed away. Happily 
also for Jalandhar itself, the native troops in that imporoant sta- 
tion had just been debarred from doing immediate mischief by the 
prompt precautions of Colonel Hartley, aided not a little by the 
friendly influence of a neighbouring Sikh Rajah, Ranbhlr Singh. 

About forty miles north-westward of J alandhar lay the populous 
city of Amritsar, the Sikh Banaras, commanded by the neighbour- 
ing fortress of Govindgarh. In the fort or the cantonments outside 
were two companies of artillery, one native, and a regiment of 
native infantry. The city itself, -with its twofold population of 
Sikhs and Mobammadans, might at any moment make common 
causo with the Sepoys of the 69th But the energy of the civil 
magistrates, above all of Mr. Cooper, the Deputy Commissioner, 
kej)! Amritsar free from disturbance, and roused the pc^asantry of 
the district to take up arms in defence of the ruling powers. 
Meanwhile Montgomery, at Lahor, was preparing timely succours 
for his imperilled countrymen ; and a company of the 81st Foot, 
hurried off in native pony -carts from Mianmir on the evening of 
the 13th, made mutiny tlienceforth a dangerous game to play against 
the defenders of Govindgarh * 

Yet more momentous were the issues staked on tlie conduct of 
British officers at Peshawar and Lahdr. When the sad tidings^ 
from Meerut and Delhi reached the latter city on the 12th of May, 
its fort and the neighbouring cantonments of Mianmir were 
garrisoned by three regiments of Sepoy infantry, one of native 
horse, the 81st Foot, two troops and three companies of artillery. 
On the loyalty of the hundred thousand Sikhs, Hindus, and 
Musalmans within its walls it seemed vain to count, in the pre- 
sence of any strong temptation to rebel. The awe inspired through- 
out the Panjab by the strong personal qualities of its English 
rulers, might not remain proof to the whispers of awakened pride 
or patriotism, to the sting of wounded prejudices, to the spurrings 
of a starved ambition, of an inveterate thirst for change, for 
revenge, for mere plunder. The great English Chief himself, Sir 
John Lawrence, had gone off to recruit his failing health amid the 
bracing breezes of Rawal-Pindi and the Marri Hills. But the 
men who acted for him at Labor were worthy of the crisis. On 
the night of this 12th of May a ball had been fixed to come off at 
Mianmir. It came off as quietly as that other had done at Brns- 
eels on the night before Quatre Bras. Bnt the officers who went 
to it knew that next morning they would have to attend a gfraad 
* Kiaye ; Trotter ; Coop9r*u ‘*Cri»ui in the Panjdb.’* 
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parado of tho wliole Midnmip pra^risoii During a qniet conference 
Avith Monti^oaierj and an officer of Ins staff, Brigadier Corbett, a- 
fine old (Vimpany’s officer of forty years’ service, nndeitook to 
deprive bis Sepo;j s not only of their ammunition, but of then- 
arms , a measure first proposed by (.’’aptain Richard Lawrence, 
head of the Panjab Police, who had learned from a faithful Brah- 
man that the natne troops at Mianmir were already “full of sedi- 
tion uj> to Ihcir throats.’* 

Early the next morning, therefore, the whole of the Labor 
brigade w’ere dra-wn up in line of columns on tho Mianmir 
ground, to hear the reading of thtt General Order concerning the 
half-forgotten mutiny of Barrackpore. Montgomery, Roberts, 
and other of the civil chiefs watched on horseback the course of 
events. After tho reading the troops went through certain 
manoeuvres, ivhich resulted in placing the four native regiments, 
about 2,r>o0 strong, face to face with 400 of the 81st Foot, and 
about 200 gunners w'lth twelve guns ready for work. A staff 
officer, in tho Brigadier’s name, then informed tho w’ondering 
Sepoys, that for their own good, in view of what had hapjiened 
elsewhere, they must now’ prepare to surrender their arms On 
hearing tho order given to unhuekle sabres and pile arms, they 
seemed for a moment uncertain w’hat to do. But certain death 
glowered from GOO stern white faces , from the light of a dozen 
port-ffires ; from a resolute array of loaded muskets and fixed bayo- 
nets ; and the order which aimed at forestalling a probable out- 
break w’as sullenly obeyed Inside the citadel of Labor a like 
acene was enacting at the same hour Three companies of the 
Slat Foot quietly disarmed a wing of the 26th Sepoy infantry, 
and sent them off to join their crestfallen comrades at Mianmir^ 
This done, and other precautions duly taken, a company of the 
81st was hurried off the same evening to make all safe, as we have 
seen, at Govmdgarh. A company of artillery also hastened thither, 
with orders to march on afterwards to Philaur.* 

From Labor, an account of the disarming, and a general outline 
of the events at Meerut and Delhi, were flashed on by telegrapb 
the same day to Peshawar. Lawrence himself, who was then 
halted at Rawal-Pindi, had already aw’oke to a keen sense of the 
danger which, like most of bis countrymen, he had hitherto 
underrated. Ill as he was, he lost no time and spared no effort in 
battling with the storm which, already raging beyond the Satlaj, 
might at any moment burst over the Panj4b. He sent off tole- 

* Ksye ; Trotter. 
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^rams, followed by lettei^s, to General Anson and Lord Canning^, 
ore mg the former to disarm the Sepoys at'Ambala, and to march at 
onre with such troops as he could muster against Delhi ; and asking 
h ave of the latter to raise a body of Sikh Irregulars for imme- 
<hate seTwice in aid of his British troops About the safety of his 
owTi province, guarded by 10,000 good British soldiers, the great 
<Uiicf Commissioner had few misgivings, if only he might reckon 
upon the safety of Peshawar and the loyalty ^f the Sikh princes 
beyond the Satlaj He summoned the latter at onoo to take up 
arms in defence of their English friends and protectors. From 
the great mass of his own subjects, ho knew that his countrymen 
iiad little harm to fear His name, indeed, had become a tower 
of strength for the millions who dwelt m peace anti comfort under 
n ruler so strong, so just, so merciful. There was no lo\o lost be- 
tween the Sikh soldiery and the Indian Sepoys Among the old 
Sikh and Musalman nobles he might count n])on many loyal 
friends or jihilosophie believers in the decrees of Fate. His rela- 
tions with the border tribes had been growing yearly more and 
more hopeful. His new'-born friendship wuth Dost Mohammad 
had just been crowned by the arrival of Lumsdeii's Mission at 
Kandahar But tlie great frontier city of l\?8hawar, peopled 
largely with men of the border mces, was guarded by a force 
w’hich, however imposing to look at, contained the elements of a 
eerious danger ; for the Sepoys outnumbered the w’bite l)y 

three to one, while in other parts of the Peshawar district the 
odds against us w^ere far heavier. 

At such a moment stout hearts and ready hands, under the 
guidance of clear active brains, were not found wanting in the 
Peshdwar cantonments. Colonel Sydney Cotton, an old Queen’s 
officer well-skilled in frontier w^arfare, commanded the brigade. 
Major-General Reed, who commanded the Peshdwar Division, 
^Colonel Herbert Edwrardes, the able Commissioner, and his new 
Deputy, the fearless, the high-souled, the iron-limbed John Nichol- 
son, w ere all present at the same place. These four, with Colonel 
Neville Chamberlain, the brave and trusted commander of the 
Panjab Frontier Force, who had just ridden over from Kohdt, held 
-on the 13th of May a council of war, in which Lawrence himself, 
by means of the telegraph, bore his part. They agreed to form at 
-Jhilam a Movable Column of picked troops, ready to march upon any 
point where danger might threaten or rebellion rear its head. It 
'was also decided that certain of the Sepoy regiments should change 
places with Sikh and Panjdbi troops called in from outl^ ing posts 
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to gnard strongholds like Atak, to strengthen onr hold on Jliilam 
and Peshawar, and to swell the numbers of the Movable Column. 
To General Reed himself was assigned the chief command of all 
the forces in the Panjab ; a duty which, by removing him to 
Rawal-Pindi, would bring him, as Edwardes and Nicholson meant 
it should, into perfect, if unconscious harmony with the views 
and purposes of the Chief Commissioner. Once planted by the 
side of his civil chief, the new Military Dictator would dictate 
nothing of which “ John Lawrence, with Herbert Edwardes for his 
Vazir,” might not approve.* 

Only a few hours after the council broke up, the 39th, 55th, and 
64th Sepoys were marching se\erully out of Jhilam, Naushcra 
and Peshiiwar, in high spirits, or so it seemed, at the prospect of 
a fresh campaign against the border tribes. The coiumand of the 
^Movable Column vas entrusted by General Anson to Colonel 
Chamberlain, 'while Rrigadier C’otton held military rule over all 
the stations beyond the Indus. The fortress of Atak, ])erched on 
a cliff that overhangs the swift-flowing Indus, where a boat-bndgo 
links the road from Jhilam with tho road to Peshawar, uas 
speedily garrisoned by Pathan troops, summoned thitlicr from 
Kohiit. 

But all these measures fell short of the actual need, as vio\\e<I 
from the first by Lawrence himself. Ilis proposal to disarm tho 
Sepd^s at Peshiiwar had been overruled by the council of war, but 
the need for disarming them grew daily more visible. Of tho 
seven native regiments left at Peshaw^ar four wore known to bo 
' disaffected. The English at that station might easily cope w ilh il 
Viu htaf rising ; but what if the sixty or seventy thousand citizens, 
if the fierce border tribes, Afridi, Moiuand, Yusafzai, and Khatak, 
numbering m 3 'iiads of armed freebooters, 'weie to swell the torrent 
of open strife ? It w'as idle for commandants of doubtful regi- 
ments to pledge their word for tho loyalty of their Sepoy 
“children,” when the letters intercepted by Edwardes told 
another tale. Recruits for tho new levies were coming in very 
slowly, as if the Pathans^of the border shrank from fighting for a 
doubtful cause. On the night of the 21st May it became known 
to tho Commissioner of Peshawar, that native troops had 
mutinied, both at Naushera and Marddn. Armed with that know'- 
ledge, Edwardes and Nicholson at once took counsel with Brigadier 

* ; Malleson ; Trotter. 

+ Meet of the Bengal Sepojs came from tbe Pdraby the Bast ; that is, from the 
ooantiy eastward of the Jamna. 
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Cotton, wlio reac?ily gave the word for prompt action against a 
grrowing danger. It was arranged that three regiments of Sepoy 
infantry and one of cavalry should be disarmed at once, while the 
other three, two of which were Irregulars, would be reserved for 
the necessary duties of the station. 

Refore sunrise of the 22nd, each of the doomed regiments, as it 
stood in parade order on its own ground, saw itself confronted by 
half a British regiment and a battery of fiey-pieces ready loaded. 
Some border levies from Kohat formed up in rear of the Sepoys. 
Cowed by the suddenness of a stroke thus skilfully dtlivered, 
amidst the visible gnef, sometimes the audible murmurs, of iheir 
own ftfficers, each of the four regiments ol>e 5 'cd the order to give 
up their arms Of the Sepoy infantry, one regiment alone, the 
21st, Avas allowed to retain its arms in reward for its apparent 
freedom from the common taint. TJie disarmed soldiery were 
Ihtmceforth kept under close w’atch ; and that morning's lesson 
ANAS shortly followed up by the hanging of a Subadar- Major of the 
r>Ist Sepoys in the presence of the whole brigade * 

The effect of this “ master-stroke;** as Lawrence called the dis- 
arming, w'as magical. It beg^u to show itself that A^ery morning in 
the contrast betAveen the few natiA'e friends who had followed 
Kdwardes to the parade-ground, and the many who, “thick as 
Slimmer flies,” greeted him on his way back. They had sotm which 
Avay the tide AA^as turning, and were ready to cast in their lo<f Avith 
the w'lnning side From that moment the recruiting difliculty 
disa))pcarcd. Afridis, Mojnands, Yusafzais, flocked in from across 
tin* border to fight for the twice-proA’^en masters of the Panjiib. 
With the help of these levies Nicholson A\as enabled to inflict 
stern vengeance on the mutineers of the t>5th, flying from Mardan, 
while the Afridi tribesmen showed their good-will by giving over 
to justice some two hundred runaways from one of the disarmed 
regiments at Peshawar. 

The fate of the mutinous 55th might well have deterred the 
boldest of their comrades from following their example, bail the 
madness of mere panic played no part in tho outbreaks of that 
woful year At Naushcra, on the Kabul river, halfway between 
jVtak and Peshawar, two companies of the 55tb bixike into open 
mutiny as soon as the 27th Foot had turned their backs upon the 
place. Baffled by Taylor of the Engineers in their attempt to 
seize the bridge of boats, they were afterwards quietly marched 
off to the new head-quarters of their regiment at Marddn, a frontier 
* Kaye ; liolleMn ; Trotter ; Edwardes’a Official Eeport. 
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post to the iiortli of Peshawar. But the mutinous spirit had 
spread through the whole rcp^iment, and a message from Mardan 
to tliat effect reached Peshawar, as w'e saw, on the 21st. The 
fitting answ'er was promptly given On the 23rd a picked body of 
horse, foot, and guns, under Colonel Chute of the TOth, aided by 
some of the new levies and the mounted police under Nicholson, 
hurried off towards the scene of tumult, while Vaughan’s Pan jab 
infantry set out from Atak on the same errand. A.t daybreak on 
the 2r>th, when these troops came in sight of the fort, the muti- 
neers made off for the Sw at Valley, leaving their officers unhurt 
behind them ; all, at least, save their unhappy colonel, who, m the 
anguish of his soul at the treachery of those whom to the last he 
had blindly trusted, had already laid violent hands upon his owm 
life 

But the way of safety was not that w'hich these fugitives took. 
Nicholson ami Bind, with a few hundred troopers, dashed after 
them m keen pursuit, scarce checked by the sun's fierce heat or the 
thirst and weariness of their prcMous march. Before sunset a 
hundred of tlie runaways had been slain, and tw'O hundred taken 
prisoners ; forty of whom were afterwards blown from guns before 
the assembled garrison of Peshawar, while the rest were allowed 
in chains and lifelong drudgery to mourn the consequences of their 
mad revolt Nor did those who escaped the pursuit of Nichol- 
son’s horsemen eiude the Nemesis which dogged their steps at 
every turn. Betra>cd for money by the highlanders of Swat, 
warned off their gTounds by the fierce w^arriors of Kaghan, hunted 
down by Edwardcs’s police and the soldiers of Gulab Singh, the 
faithful Rajah of Kashmir, nearly all of them fell beneath the 
w'capons of their pursuers, or lived to undergo the death awarded 
by the forms of martial law to traitors caught in the act With 
the exception of a few’ score men, mostly Sikhs, wrho had all along 
stood by their officers, the whole regiment was fairly blotted out 
of being. Not less swift and exemplary was the doom inflicted 
on those Sepoys of the disarmed 61st whom the Afridis brought 
back to Peshawar. Some of the ringleaders w ere hanged or blown 
nway from guns; the rest in due time bad to undergo a life of 
forced labour in the savage solitudes of the Andaman Islands.* 

By this time Sir John Lawrence knew that he could depend 
upon the active loyalty of the great Sikh Chiefs who ruled on 
either side of the Satlaj. That loyalty he had hastened at the 
first breath of danger to test by calling npon them for snch aid as 
* Kaye ; Edwarda ; Trotter ; Cooper. 
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they could severally render the Paramount Power. And nobly 
did they answer the sammons conveyed to them by Mr. Barnes 
and other Political Officers. If for a moment one or tw'o of them 
might waver between their duty and their ambition, the decision 
once formed was speedily followed up. The noble Rajah of 
Patiala, the acknowledged head of the Sikh brotherhood, at once 
marched with all his forces towards Ambala. sent his spare car- 
riage to Ralka for the conveyance of British troops from the 
Simla Hills, and detached a body of his own men with a few guns 
to guard the district of ThantWr, lying between Ambala and Karnal. 
Other of his troops were presently posted along the high road 
from Karnal to Fiiozpur, or played their part in the fighting 
before Delhi. “ His support at such a crisis — w’rote Air. Barnes, 
the active commissioner for the Cis-Satlaj States — “ was worth a 
tirigade of English troops to us, and served more to tranquillize 
the people than a hundred official disclaimers would have done.* 
South of Patidla lay the little State of Jhind, whose stout-hearted 
Rajah, Sarnp Singh, not only led his little force to Karndl, but 
took a distinguished part in the silbsequent lighting and haid 
work around Delhi The young Rajah of Nabha, with eight 
hundred men and two guns, kept guard over Ludiana for the^ 
next six months, furnished escorts for our guns, soldiers and 
supplies for the field, and, like him of Patiala, spared neither 
money nor personal efforts in the common cause.* 

Great also were the services rendered in that hour of need 
by the noble Rajah of Kapurthalla in the Jalandhar Doab. Alarch- 
ing into the station of Jalandhar at the head of his troops, ho 
heljied for some months to guard that place and to keep order 
throughout the district. The following year saw him and bis 
brother fighting bravely shoulder to shoulder wdth their English 
friends on the plains of Oudh. In Gulab Singh of Kashmir 
Lawrence had already secured a valuable ally, and the son who 
presently succeeded him faithfully fulfilled the promises made by 
Ills sagacious father. On the sido of Afghanistan the goodwill of 
Dost A'lohammad withstood the pleadings of many coun.sellors 
who would gladly have helped to recover liis old province of 
Peshaw'ar from the hands of his new Farangi friends. His letters 
to Edw'ardes, who had been instructed from Baw’al-Pindi to pro- 
mise the aged warrior a continuance of the subsidy paid him 
during the Persian War, expressed m terms of Eastern cloqucixee 
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the Amiris sympathy with our misfortunes, and his firm adherenco 
to the cause of his ancient foes * 

Not Ic.sS conspicuous was the loyalty displayed by Sikh and 
Mohammadan nobles and gentry in nearly all parts of the Panjab 
There was no mistaking the zeal with which sturdy old W'amors 
like To] Singh, Shamsher Singh, Jawahar Singh, and many more 
raised regiments or armed their retainers in aid of their old 
antagonists of Sobrdon and Gujarat In the very first days of 
his n(*w trial Lawrence sent for hin Sikh aide-de-camp, old Nihal 
Singh, to help him in making out lists of all the Sikh chiefs \vhc> 
had suffered for the rebellion of 184 H To each he ■wrote off at 
once, urging him to retrieve his name by bunging a certain 
number of big retainers to Itawal-I'mdi. As they came in, the 
Chief Commissioner carefully in<ipi‘ct< d each retainer or recruit 
before passing him into tli(‘ ranks of Ins now levies. Out of tlu‘ 
}m*k of tlie first comers he formed aregimimt of Sikh Horse, which 
was erelong doing right good service m llie camp before Delhi i- 
And when the Sikhs who had lately enlisted into the old Sepoy 
regiments ■were everywhere coming for^s ard to reveal their com- 
rades’ plottings, and to ask for service in thi‘ mwv levies, Lawrence 
felt himself free to act vigorou.sly against tlie dangers that still 
bi'sethim and his countrymen in the l^anjab. <’ut off from direct, 
communication with C-alcutta, and cheered by the loyal bearing of 
bis own subjects, lie was free to follow^ out bis own judiey, un- 
liampered by the need of taking counsel with the head of a Govern- 
ment seated on the banks tif the far ilistant Hughli 

A jiublic loan was straightw^ay opened in tlie Panjilb All 
nati\e letters sent by post were examined without ;i scruple; all 
persons of doubtful character \>ere seized, disarmed, and, if un- 
able to jiroie tbeir innocence, locked np till further orders 
‘‘ Learned Maulvis were seized in the midst of a erow'd of fanatic 
worsbippeis, and men of distinction and note were ‘wanted* at 
dead of night. The Movable Column under Neville Chamberlain 
■w'as already maiehing about the country, prepared to strike a blow 
at the first disturhers of tlio public peace All outly ing treasure 
■was brought into the Central station.s ; the jail guards were every’- 
where strengthened, and abundant stores were laid in at Labor 
and Govindgarh. The Turhm or Hindustani clement was gradually 
weeded out of the public offices and the police, while a multitude 

* LcpcI Griffin , Malleson ; Kaye. 
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of camp-followers were quietly deported out of the province For 
the speedier execution of justice on proved criminalbi, it was 
ordained that any two civil officers might form a special com- 
mission empowered to try all political cases, and to inflict at 
need the punishment of death. Meanwhile, in the words of Mr. 
Cooper, the chief civil officer at Amritsar, “the ordinary courts 
suspended not their functions, but the civil and criminal business 
was carried on with as much apparent calmness as if the most 
commonplace occurrences of tranquil government existence were 
taking place, and the flames of rebellion were not lapping up pro- 
vince after province in Hindustan.” 

In seeking to make all sa^e wdthin his own jirovinco the Chief 
Commissioner never foi’got how mucL was staked on -Iho ©florts 
made by his countrymen to stay the rising tide of mutiny and 
revolt elsewhere It was clear that the Sepoy outbreak hod 
settled down — as iOdwardes put it — “ into a struggle for empire 
under Mohanimatlan guidance, with the Moglial capital for its 
centre.” Keenly alive to the dangers that threatened the -whole 
of Upper India, lie feltr himself bound to work hoai t and soul 
for the ssil\atioTi of Ins countrymen outside tlie Paiijilb. With 
the quick eye at once of a soldier and a statesman, ho saw that 
Helhi must be retaken at all liazards with the least possible delay 
and he resolved that 110 efforts, no sacritices on his pari should bo 
wanting to the achievement of so cardinal an end From the first 
he kept sending urgent messages to Ambtila, where Anson w'as 
still awaiting the right moment for a march on the insurgent 
stronghold by the Jamna “ On to Delhi,” before the rebels* Lad 
time to strengthen its defences or to add greatly to their numbers, 
w as Law'rcnce’s oft-repeated cry Once ho heard that, instead of 
marching on Delhi, the military leaders talked of intrenching 
themselves at Ambala. “Clubs are trumps, not spades,” was the 
answer promptly telegraphed from Rawal-Pindi.* As early as the 
18th of May the splendid thorps of Guides, then halted for a few* 
hours at Raw*al-Pindi on its hurried march from Mardan, w’as 
ordered off in hot haste to reinforce the little army destined for 
the siege of Delhi. Tins body of picked Pathans, horse and foot, 
already famous for its prow'ess and high soldiership, was but the 
lirst of many succours which the Chief Commissioner kept on send- 
ing forw’ard from bis own province to the British camp Week 
after w*eek he fed the force that guarded the memorable Ridge 

* lady Edwardes eUims the aathorakip of thu wise f«r her own buibaiid. 
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witK fresh supplies of men, arms, and stores of every kind , 
deliberately draining the Panjab of everything that might, how- 
ever hardly, be spared in furtherance of the common weal. But 
for the help thus freely given at no small risk to his own province, 
the siege of Delhi must have been raised, for no help could have 
come betimes either from Bengal or Bombay ; and all the fair 
provinces between the Indus and Nipal would have been engulfed 
in one vast sea of rebellion, bloodshed, rapine, and armed riot * 

It is time, ho'wever, to follow the course of events in the country 
eastward of the Satlai At Ambala, on the 16th of May, the very 
day of the Meerut rising, two Sepoy regiments, the 5th and the GUth, 
paraded without orders, stood as if by preconcert to their arms, 
and in soma cases raised their loaded muskets against their own 
officers. But the sudden ferment seems to have been as suddenly 
allaj’cd, and the men returned to tlieir duty ^^lthout other driving 
than their officers* words Next afternoon, AmbAla was shocked 
by the first hurried tidings of a furious outbreak in Delhi itself 
An urgent message from General Barnard, commanding the 
JSirhiiul Division, brought Anson down to Ambala from Ins 
pleasant resting-place in the Simla hills From the pine-clad 
ridges of Kasauli, from the brown rocks of Dagshai, and the gri‘v 
slopes of Sabathu, the 75th Foot, and the two regiments of Ben- 
gal Fusiliers, got ready at a few hours’ warning to march with all 
speed to Ambala On what stem errand they had thus been 
called out from tUeir cool summer perches to face the fiery sirocco 
of the ])lains, none at that moment clearly foresaw But no 
thought of danger or discomfort, nothing but the soldier’s buov’ant 
cheerfulness and a fierce longine: for revenge on the murderers ot 
Fngbsh women and children spoke out in the glowing faces, quick, 
light steps, and jiroud cheers of each brave regiment, as in long, 
rod column of sections it poured down the narrow winding road 
that led to Kalka and the plains of Sirhind t 

By the 17th of May tlie last of these regiments had reached Am- 
bula, rniBiiig the British Force there present to an effective strength 
of 2,500 men, w 1 til tw el v e six-pounder guns. Forty more gunners 
erelong came in from Firdzpur. Of the three nativ^e regiments 
at Ambiila, two were altogether worthless, and ought to have been 
at once disarmed. Instead of disarming them, Anson sent away 
part of the 5th Sepoys to sow mutiny broadcast at Rupar and 
Saharanpur, while the GOtli were sworn again to their colours and 
affectionately bidden to plot no more. The Sarmur Battalion, a 
• ; MaUi'soo , Trotter. f Trotter. 
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fine body of Gorkbas, short, ugly, and thickset, was ordered from 
the Dhun or valley of Dera to set free some of our w'h*to troops 
at Meemt for active service under the Commauder-in-Chief. The 
Patiala troops helped to guard against sudden treachery the great 
mid-station between Delhi and Liahdr, while the Jhind Rajah kept 
ojien the road from Ambala to Panipat. The siege tmin which 
Jjawrence was getting ready at Philaur was to be escorted down by 
the Gorkhas of the Xasiri Battalion, which Anson had left 
behind him on the bare back of Jatogh, a mountain ridge at the 
western end of Simla. 

But the Nasiri regiment was hard at first to move. Whether 
the men were somewhat tainted with the plague of disaffection, 
or merely demurred to leaving their families and goods in strange 
hands, certain it is that for two days the wholo regiment w^as 
seething wdth a spirit nearly akin to active mutiny. They talked 
'\Mldly to their few oflicors, sometimes with threatening gestures ; 
once they seemed on the point of marching into Simla, whose 
bazaars swarmed w’lth fellow's ripe for any mischief. One com- 
pany on guard at Kasauh plundered tho treasure -chest, and 
marched back defiantly to Jatogh. A great panic seized on the 
English at Simla. IMen, women, even officers fled helter-skelter 
down the hillsides, away from tho dreaded Gorkhas and the iniffian* 
of the bazaars. But presently the frightened or mutinous regi- 
ment got soothed or reasoned into a better frame of mind. The 
deserters from Kasauh were placed in arrest by their own comi'ades; 
and on the 19th of May Major Bagot, with his penitent Gorkhas, 
reached Sabathn on their way down to the plains. Other troops, 
meanwhile, had hastened in their stead to Philaur ; but the err- 
ing regiment w^as erelong earning its pardon by loyal service in the 
Sahai'anpur district, where Robert Spankio, tho civil magistrate, 
held his ground for months against the grooving disaffection with 
a skill and courage not alw'oys rivalled elsewhere.* 

To push on with all possible haste for Delhi w'os now the one 
thought of every Englishman in the North-West, of every 
Englishman, indeed, throughout India. “ Every exertion mnst 
be made to regain Delhi ; eveiy hour is of importance ** — were 
the words of Lord Canning’s message to Mr. Colvin at Agra. 
Erom Panipat dowm to DeJlii and Meerut the whole country w^as 
already aflame with revolt. Each hour’s delay at Ambala seemed 
like giving fresh hope and courage to the mntineens. But car- 
riage, stores, and shelter even for Anson’s small army could not be 
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found in a moment. The Ambala CommisBariat, good for ordi- 
nary purposes, now broke down altogether. Before its short- 
eonurigs were made good by the unw'earied energy of the deputy 
commissioner, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, some precious days had 
slipped by, and the health of Anson’s soldiers began to give 

Not till the 25th of May did the last detachment leave Ambala, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chicf himself. Two days later 
Anson lay dead of cholera and overwoik at Kamal His place as 
commander of the Delhi field force vvas filled by Sir Henry Barnard, 
w ho by the 4th of J nne had his troojis all encamped together at Rai, 
about twenty miles from the rebel stronghold, (^n the Gth tlie 
siege-train, which had narrovvlj" escaped seizure by more than one 
band of mutineers, and been well-nigh stopped bv a swollen river, 
came up with the main body halted at Aiipur, a march beyond 
Hai • 

Next morning, Sir lleniy’s little force was strengthened l>y the 
troops whom Brigadier 'Wilson had led out from Meerut on the 
2rth of May. The ;|unction had not been effected w itbout some bard 
fighting On the doth of May, at Ohazi-ud-dm-nagar, where an iron 
bridge carries the road from Meerutacross theHindan river, 'Wilson 
found himself fiercely assailed by several thousand Sepo\ s, armed 
with live or six heavy guns. Answering the enemy’s fire with 
his two eighteen-pounders, Wilson sent a body of horse, foot, and 
guns to cross the river where they could, and turn the enemy's 
left hank. When the success of this movement began to sliow" 
itself, the GOth Kifles were led by C’olonel Jones across the bridge 
with a rush which soon earned the guns in their front The 
rebels fted into the neighbouring village One more hand-to-hand 
struggle left Wilson’s soldiers masters of the field, of five guns, 
and much ammunition. C’hased by the Carabineers, the routed 
enemy fled far tow'ards Delhi. But they had not yet had enough 
of beating Next day, a large liody of rebels, horse and foot, 
opened fire on our troops from half a dozen fresh guns. On Wil- 
son’s side a renewal of the same tactics was rewarded with a like 
success. After some hours’ fighting, the assailants were driven 
off, this time saving their guns from the hands of victors too 
jaded to follow them up. In these two fights onr loss amounted 
to fifty-six killed or disabled, ten of whom were laid low by sun- 
stroke, an enemy destined to prove almost as fatal as shot and 
steel. Thenceforth, however, the road w as left clear for W ilson’s ad- 
vance. On the 3rd of J uno, strengthened by another company of ^he 
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Rifles, and about 500 GorkKas of the Sarnnir Battalion, Wilson 
resumed bis marcli to the appointed meeting-place at Alipar.* 

By the 7th of June the force assembled under Sir H Barnard 
amounted in round n ambers to four thousand men, nearly all 
British and all trustworthy. The cavalry consisted of the 9th 
Jjancers and two squadrons of Carabineers. Three troops of horse- 
artiilery manned sixteen light guns, while six nine-pounders and 
twenty-eight heavy guns and mortars were served by two com- 
panies of foot-artillery aided by a hundred aittllery recruits. The 
oOth Rifles, the 75th Foot, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, six coin panics 
of the 2nd Fusiliers, and five hundred of tlie Sarin ur Battalion 
made up the an hole infantry wthen in camp. Of the native Sappei’S 
and Minors about a hundred and fifty were also present, the rest 
having already mutinied at iiurki and Meerut. With this mere 
fragment of an army the British general was about to attempt the 
siege of a great walled city furnished with amjilc means of defence, 
and garrisoned by an army already far outnumbering his own t 

^leanwhile the list of mutinies, of murdered victims to native 
ti*eachery or panic, had been daily lengthening. Before the end 
ot May the outlying stations of Hunsi, Hissur, and Sarsa, to the 
north-west of Delhi, had been turned by the men of the Hariiina 
Battalion into the ruined graves of nearly all thoir KngJish occu-^ 
pants. At Nasirahad, in the British district of Ajmir, two hundred 
and fifty miles south-west of Delhi, two Sejioy regiments and a 
coinpaTi 3 ' of native gunners rose against their officers on the 29th 
of Ma^", beat back the Bombay Lancers who had been ordered to 
retake the captured guns, and set off that night with all their 
arms and plunder for Delhi A few' days later the English at 
Nimach, on the w’estern frontier of Indor, were fl^’ing for their lives 
from the presence of a whole garrison risen in revolt ; the Sepoy's 
and gunners of the Gwaliar Contingent making common cause 
with the 72nd Native Infantry. The timely precautions taken 
by Colonel George Lawrence, the new Political Agent for Rajpu- 
tana, alone saved the important city of Ajmir from the storm that 
burst over Nasirabad. 

Eastward of Delhi, in the fair province of Rohilkhand, mutiny 
and murder were also rife. On the 31st of May the English at 
Bareli were startled out of their peaceful dreams by a furious 
outbreak, in which Khan Bah^ur Khan, the trusted friend and 
pensioner of the Government, openly took the lead. The 8th 
Irregulars, the 18th and 68th Sepoys, were then added to the list 
* Trotter ; Cbamben. t Trotter , Cbsmben. 
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of blood-stained rebels. Most of their intended victims had already- 
made their way, escorted by a few faithful troopers, to the bills of 
Naini-Tal ; but Brigadier Sibbald and many others paid with 
their lives for trusting overmuch in the forbearance, the manly 
pi ide, if not in the seemir g loyalty of sw-om traitors. The treasury 
j)lundered, and the whole station burned down, the gi*ey old Khan 
Bahadur emphasized the triumph of ntter lawlessness by hanging, 
after a mot?k trial, two or three of the Knglish gentlemen who 
had fallen into his hands. On that same w-oful Sunday the 28th 
Sepoys at Shnhjahanpur surrounded the church wherein their 
victims had come together for peaceful worship, and slaughtered 
them nearly all The few who escaped their cdutches to find 
brief shelter in Oudli, were afterwrards caught and murdered by 
the Sepoys of the 4l6t, fresh from the massacres of Sitapur.^*^ 
Three days later Muradabad also was given over to revolt The 
29th Sepoys, liitherto quH*scent, took fire from the words of their 
Bareli comrades passing through their lines on the w-ay to Delhi ; 
plundered the treasury, and, but for the speedy flight of the 
English tow-ards Meerut and Naini-Tal, w-ould erelong have 
stained thoir hands in tho blood of the innocent and the helpless. 
From other places in the same province fugitive men, women, 
and children were already seeking their slow way by stealth, with 
the help sometimes of faithful servants or kindhearted villagers, 
to the goal which some of them took three months to reach^ 
Even now it makes the heart bleed to thmk of the sufferings 
recorded in simple, touching words by some of tlie wanderers wha 
survived the trials of that dark year.f 

South of Delhi dow’n to -Agra, the favourite city of Akbar and 
Shahjahan, tho place still renowned for the white chastity, the 
faiiy-like grace of that rare marvel of Moslem art, the Taj-Mahal, 
w-hich rises like a low moon from the banks of the w inding J amna* 
over tho red-w ailed citadel of Akbar, the flames of revolt w’ere 
steadily licking up fresh stations and roaring onward from district; 
to district. For some days after the rising at Delhi things seemed 
indeed to go on quietly enough. A few Sepoys from the north 
were said to be pu.ssing dow-nwards, stirring up mutinous longings 
as they w'ent. But the loyalty of the 9th Sepoys, w’-ho guarded 
the intervening stations, w'as still deemed as sure as their high 
discipline. In Agra itself, protected by the 3rd Europeans and 
some ai'tillory, John Colvin, the Lueu tenant- Governor, saw no> 
reason as yet to disarm his other regiments, the 44th and 67th 
* Trotter ; Lawreooe. + Edwardes'a ‘^Personal Adventures/* Ac. 
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Sepoys. As “ a personal compliment for a short time only *’ ha 
accepted Sindhia's prompt offer to aid him with his own body* 
guard and a few guns from the Gwaliar Contingent, Littlo did 
that noble young prince foresee the coming treachery of his own 
Bolaiers. A few days later the whole face of things 'was ruffling 
over with inevitable storm. On the 20th of May lour companion 
ot the 9th rose in sudden mutiny at Aligarh, about half-way from 
Agra to Delhi and Meerut. In the surprise and growing darkness. 
Lieutenant Cockbui-n, who had just reaehedT the spot 'with his 
Owaliar Horse, could do nothing but keep back the mutineers,, 
while the rest of our people made the best of their way to H^triis 
and Agra. Next morning the w'hole station '^^as a smouldering 
wreck, and during the next few days many fugitives from the- 
surrounding district, chiefly indigo-planters and their families, 
had to undergo some sharp trials before the survivors found 
shelter among men of their own race. Some were slam, others 
more fortunate escajied with wounds and the loss of all their 
jiroperty, even to the clothing upon their backs. 

How small a spark would sometimes set fire to the minds of a 
regiment liitherto faithful, this very outbreak served to show. A 
llrahman w’hom the Sepoys of the 9th had caught in the act of 
plotting mutiny had just been hanged at Aligarh in the sight, with - 
the seeming approval, of the companies there jiaradod. At that 
moment a party of the same regiment returning from iiuland- 
bhahr passed near the gallows, “ llehold,’’ they cried, ** a martyr 
to our religion ! Those few w’ords became the signal for a sudden 
revolt, quickly follow'cd by similar outbreaks at Mainpiiri, Ktavyah^ 
and Bulandshahr. 

At Mainpiiri, a small station lying eastward of Agra on th& 
road to Fathigarh, one man’s steady courage saved the town, the 
cantonments, and the civil treasury from plunder and imminent 
rum. For three hours a very whirlpool of mutiny raged, boiling, 
roaring, and breaking against the slender form of young Lieu- 
tenant De Kantzow, as with looks, gestures, and words of reproach, 
entreaty, command, he strove to avert a crisis w^hich seemed 
momently more inevitable. From the military lines to the civil 
treasury some three hundred angry insurgents kept hearing back 
their stubborn commander, whose senior was engaged elsewhere 
in helping the women and children to reach a safer neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Power, the Collector-Magistrate, was the only other 
Englishman left in the place ; and to him, seeking the best meana 
of aiding his peril-girdled countryman, came from De Kantzow a 
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short urgent message, praying him not to hazard two English 
lives by coming to the Treasury. W^ith a mere handful of ill- 
armed police the fearless subaltern kept up the nearly hopeless 
struggle. But for the goodwill of a few Sepoys who continually 
beat down their comrades’ levelled muskets, his life would long 
since have paid the forfeit At last, with the timely help of a 
leading native whom Power’s exertions had enlisted in the cause 
of order, De Kantzow’s heroism reaped its full reward. JSTot a 
rupee was taken from the w^ell-filled 'I’rea&ury. Laden writh 
plunder from their owm lines, but guiltless of bloodshed, the 
inutmeeis of the 9tli set off for Delhi Maiiipuri remained safe 
in British keeping ; and the hero of the day, at once gazetted to 
the command of some mounted police, soon justified m fresh 
encounters the terms of unstinted praise m which Lord Canning 
set forth the “noble exam]jle of courage, patience, good judgement, 
and temper” givcui to his brothers in arms by one so “young in 
years and at the outset of liis career.”* 

By the :L2(5th of May Aligarh had been reoccupiod, much treasure 
recovered, and many refugees brought to a safe shelter. But 
C^oi’kburn’s troopers had not all follovNed him into Aligarh. On 
the 24!th a hundred and twenty of them suddenly rebelled and 
rode away, leaving him to pursue his course witli a hundred of 
their comrades and fifty volunteers from Agra. Bands of armed 
villagers w’ere beginning to plunder the country almost wuthin 
bight of our own garrisons. But Colvin seemed as yet unable or 
unwilling to realize the full danger of the moment. On the liUth 
,he had telegraphed to Calcutta that a very few' days w'ould see 
the end of the mutiny Fiv^e days later, in the face of what had 
since happened, he issued a proclamation w hich evoked a cry of 
wonder and dismay from every English circle in Upper India. 
“ Soldiers ” — ho wrote — “engaged in the late disturbances, who 
are desirous of going to their homes, and w'ho give up their arms 
at the nearest civil or military government post, and i*etire quietly, 
shall be permitted to do so unmolested.” Punishment, indeed, 
w'as promised to all “ evil-minded instigators of the disturbances, 
and those guilty of heinous crimes against private persons.” But, 
taken as a whole, this official utterance read like an ill-timed 
attempt to wash out with rosew'ater the reek of a blood-stained 
rebellion. That numbers of Sepoys had joined the revolt through 
sheer panic or a sense of loyalty to their caste and class, seemed 
to our countrymen no excuse for the language thus addressed to 
* Trotter ; Cbamben ; Keene. 
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open mutineers. Rven Loi-d Ounnin^, wHo w&iS lijkewise trying 
to win back a revolted army with loud assurances uttered much 
too late, condemned the Agra manifesto as an untoward mistake. 
Tlie Xiieu tenant- Governor was bidden to modify, if he could not 
A\ holly withdraw, a Circular which appeared to offer free pardon 
to red-handed wrong-doers. By the amended Cix-cular, as worded 
in CalcuttEi, it -was declared that such a pardon conld not bo 
extended to regiments guilty of violent outrage, of murder espe- 
cially, or attempts to murder.* 

In spite, how'e\ er, of all official promises and threatenings, tho 
relxillion spread and spread. Those red foreranners of evil, ihe 
<'aiitonnient fires, had already begun to make night troublous in 
Agia itself By the end of May it was known that two companies 
of Se])(»ys quartered at !Mathra, twenty miles off on the Delhi 
road, had mutinied, shot an officer or tw'o, and started away for 
tho rebel headquarters, rich w’^ith the plunder of the civil treasury. 
Then at last the Lieutenant- Governor gave tho order to disarm 
the two regiments to which tho Matbra mutineers belonged. On 
the Ibt of June they were disarmed accordingly by D'Oyley's 
gunners and the Jlrd Kuropeaiis A few' days later tho most of 
them had slipped away to join the village rnflians of tlie neigh- 
bouring districts, to stir uj) mutiny in Oudh, or to serve at Delhi - 
under tho Mohammadan flag. Meanwdiile a body of mounted 
volunteers, raised from among the Knglish dw'elling in Agra and 
the refugees from the surrounding districts, kept watch about tho 
cantonments, patrolled the city, and went forth at need on erranils 
w'hich called each man’s vigilance, strength, and hardihood jnto 
frequent play. 


NOTE. 

That exquisite dream in marble,” the Tdj-Mahal, was reared in the middle of 
the seventeenth century bj Akbar’s grandson, Shah Jabdn, with the aid of Italian 
architects, in memory of his beloved and lovely Queen, Mnmtiiz-i-Mafaal, the 
** Flower of the Palace.” Rising from a marble terrace overlooking the Jamna, this 
mausoleum of white marble, with its tapering minarets, its softty>swelling dome, its 
delicate trellis-work, and gracefully flowing mosaics, is unsurpassed, says Elpbin- 
stone, by any other building in Europe or Asia, **for the richness of the material, 
the chasteness of the design, and the effect at once brilliant and solemn.” In the 
middle of a lofty hall under the dome is the tomb, sanronnded by an open screen of 
marble relieved by moeaic work. The white marble walls are bordered with a 
running pattern of flowers in mosaic, wrought from many kinds of preeions stones 

* Trotter. 
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tnd jet, laji Heler, tboogb eTexjtbingie finiebed like an ornament for a drawing* 
room chimnej-j^ece, the general offset prodaoed is rather solemn and impreMiTe> 
than gaody.” The Tdj ii Men to beet adrantage either from acroie the ri?er, or else 
gllitening softly by moonlight tbrongb the long dark areiiDe of cypresses which lead 
vp from a noble gateway to its broad marble base. 

The Fort itself, bniU by Akoar a little lower down the river, contains within its 
red sandstone walls many beantifnl bnildings of stone, marble, and inlaid work ; 
notably the exquisite Moti Hasjid or Pearl Mosqne, with its graceful arcades and. 
clustering domes. Within the city are one or two fine streets of stone-built bouses,^ 
and one noble mosqne, the Jama Kasjul. The civil and military lines spread for 
acme miles outside the city, along the Gwdlidr road. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PROGRESS OF MUTINY. 

From Agra south-eastward through Etawah passes the road to 
Cawnpore, a city and station lying on the right bank of the 
"CJanges, about two hundred and seventy miles south-east from 
Delhi and six hundred and thirty north-west from Calcutta, as 
measured by the Grand Trunk Road of former days. In the 
time of Lord Wellesley, Cawnpore had been the great frontier 
post of the Bengal Arm}’, but its old importance had gradually 
■declined wdth the advance of our arms to the Satluj and the 
Indus. The gram-boats passing along the Ganges, and lhi‘ crowds 
of leather- w’orkers in the bazaars, who drove a brisk trade iiT 
harness, saddlery, and cheap boots and shoeb, still gave a certain 
air of liveliness to a place of no historical renowm. In the wide 
cantonments that fringed the city three regiments of Sepoy foot 
And one of horse were quartered under the chief command of Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, a veteran of the Bengal Army who had made his 
mark in the Punjab Campaign, and still carried hia seventy years 
with the lightness of middle age. 

Against these three thousand possible traitors in a cantonment 
nearly six miles long, 61Icd with many families of English soldiers, 
merchants, tradesmen, pensioners, clerks, and officers civil and 
military, Wheeler had to connt at first only on the services of 
About sixty European gunners, with a battery of six field-guns. 
Alive to the danger, he looked every way for help to meet it. 
Agra, with its stronger garrison, could not spare a man. From 
Lucknow, Sir H. Law’rencc sent him all ho dared — some eighty 
men from the 32nd Foot and two field*pieces nnder Lieutenant 
Ashe. Towards the end of May there also came in fifty men of the 
■84th Foot and fifteen of the Madras Fusiliers — all that Tucker 
and Ponsonby could then spare from the defence of Banaras. 
With the depdt of the 32nd Foot were about thirty invalids, who 
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might prove good for something at a pinch. Wheeler, however, 
might still hope much from the seeming quietude of his Sepoys, 
might still trust in the strength of his own influence, in the chance 
of timely aid from Calcutta, and in the steadfast loyalty of the Nana 
Sjihib, as pledged again and again to his confiding friend, Mr. 
Ilillersdcn, the civil magistrate of Cawnpore * 

May passed in fear, in watchfulness, in wearying suspense, in pre- 
parations against the seeming danger. While the Sepoy regiments 
were slowdy ripening tow'ards mutiny, the anxious general w^as 
preparing a place of temporary refuge for his imperilled country- 
men. I’’ or such a purpose the Magazine, wdiich lay close to the 
river, with its walled defences sui rounding an area of three acres, 
and its large ^torc of warlike munitions, w ould have defied attack 
from any number of nati\e troops But Wheeler’s hopes and 
fears alike dissuaded him from any movement which miirht pre- 
cipitate the very rising he w'ant(‘d to forestall, or at least to defer 
In an evil hour for all concerned he and his cdiief officers jiicked 
out for intrenchment a j^ieco of ground on winch stood two large 
barracks of the old one-storejed pattern, used as hospitals by tho 
British regiments, w'hich in other days rawm]>oro luul never 
lacked Surrounded by a broad plain, a mile beyond which rolled 
the heat-shrunken ri\er througJi its sandy shallow's, the buildings 
overlooki'd tho roads from city and cantonments to Allahabad. 
Within the intrenched space of aliout tw'o hundred sqaaio yards 
w’crc a few outhouses, and a well, guarded by a low' parajict 
Outside tho intrenchment, on its left rear, ran a line of unfinished 
'barracks Within tlie fortified square w'erc brought stores of gram 
and other necessaries, enough to last a thousand people about 
thirty days Thither each night tho w'omen, children, in\alids, 
civilians wt)uld crowd together for safety, guarded by a few 
soldiers , w'hile the Sepoy officers still slept in their ow’n lines, and 
Wheeler himself amidst his own family kept tho doors and 
windows of his bungalow' open all night, as our countrymen in 
the hot season are wont to do f 

All through May tho Nana of Bithur took care to keep his 
hellish purpose hidden from the eyes of his unsuspecting victim®. 
When, on the -1st, an alarm of mutiny first drove the English 
families into sleeping in or near the intrenchment, he answered 

* Kaje ; Trotter, Mowbray ThompBon’4 ** Story of Cawnpore”; Sherer's 
Official Narratire. 
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Wheeler’s request for aid by sending a body of his own Mar&thas 
to displace the Sepoy guard over the Civi! Treasury find the jail 
adjoining it. Even in the first da 3 'B of tfnne, careworn men and 
fear-bewildered women still looked to the Nana Sdhib as their 
main tower of defence against all dangers. At length the long 
agony of doubt and waiting came to an unforeseen end. Before 
daylight on the 5th of June the 2nd Cavalry and the Ist Nativo 
Infantry marched off in open, but still bloodless, mutiny towards 
Nawabganj, where stood the ^Magazine alreiidy named. A few 
hours later the other regiments and a company of nativo gunners 
took the same course Still, for the refugees now flocking into 
the intrenchment, no very alarming danger seemed near. The 
Sepoj's who had ]ast with all courtesy dismissed their white 
officers would surely he content to bear their arms and plunder away 
to the chief seat of mutiny and armed revolt on the Jamiia ; and, 
as for the Nana, had he not done all he could to prove his loj’alty 
to his English friends m spite of all temptations to desert or 
betray them r* 

For some fow' hours, indecil, our pogplo couM breathe freely as 
men who knew' and had survived tho worst The mutineers, 

] laving plundered tho Treasury, had marched oiT to Kali.inpur in 
advance of the Rajah, who had just solemnly sworn <0 place- 
Jiiin&elf at their head. He started after them, but not to h‘ad them 
to a city” where already reigned a sovereign of older lineage, of 
w ider influence, and higher pretensions than Ins ow’ii. Spurred 
on by tlie revengeful counsels of Azimulla Khan, as well as tho 
])leadiiigs of his owm ambition, he besought the mutineers to turn 
back and clear the Farangi dogs first of all out of their iiitrench- 
ment. After some w'avering they agreed to retrace their steps 
Early the next morning a hostile letter from tho Nana warned Sir 
H. Wheeler to prepare for the worst. A hurried summons w'ent 
round to all yet tarrying outride tho intrenchment. With tho 
wdld haste of people rushing from a house on fire, they flocked 
tow'ards the place of refuge, little dreaming of all the misery yet 
to come. 

A few minutes later might be heard the dim roar of an aimj' 
marching along the road from Nawdbganj. Erelong, as the 
different noises grew' clearer, might be seen tho dust of advancing 
columns mingled with the smoke of buniing bungalows. Lieu- 
tenant Ashe, with a few volunteers, took out his guns to recon- 
noitre, but speedily returned with news of unmixed evil A few 
minutes more, and the Nona’s ominous array was spreading out in 
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front of the long’, low earthen wall, which a pony might have 
leapt, and now two or three nine- pounder guns "were pointing 
their muzzles against the frail barracks, where nearly a thousand 
men, women, and children had sought their only shelter from the 
cruel heat and still more cruel foe. At ten o’clock the first shot 
fired fiom one of these guns broke the leg of a native servant, one 
of the few' still faithful to their masters, and sounded the alarm 
to four hundred Englishmen told off for the defence of that weak 
post. A struggle had begun to which, in default of timely succours 
from Allahabad, none of that lonely garrison could foresee an 
early or a prosperous end * 

Turn we again to Oudh, the province of which Caw’nporc itself 
luid once been a part After his successful crushing of the mutiny 
of the 7th Irregulars on the ilrd of May, Sir Henry Law'renco did 
all that became so wise a ruler to guard against the dangers that 
still sun on ruled him Ills eloquent speech on the ll2th to a large 
gathering of oflicerft civil and luilitar}', native as well as English, 
Hummoned to witness the bestowing of rew'ards on faithful Sejioys, 
seemed for the moment to pierce deep into the hearts of tliose to 
whom the Chief Commissioner appealed so earnestly m the 
language of their own country But the impression of tlie moment, 
like breath on burnished steel, was too soon to fade aw'ay under 
the workings of an epidemic frenzy born of an atmosphere 
charged w ith moral poisons. When the sad tidings from ^feerut 
and Delhi reaebed Luekiiow', Sn Henry began to prepare himself 
for the worst He telegraphed to Eord Canning for full ])owers 
civil and military over Oudh. Like his brother at Ra>\ al-Piiidi, 
like llearsoy at Ihirrackporo and Sir Patrick Grant at ^Madras, he 
imjilored the Goveimmeiit to lose not an hour in summoning round 
to C’alcutta the troops already embarking from England, Ceylon, 
and elsewhere for a war with China. Day by da^' he sent off 
telegrams fraught with wise counsel, brave assurances, and earnest 
prayers for the sw ift despatch by land or w’ater, in batches how^- 
cver small, of Sikh, Gorkha, or English troops, not only to Luck- 
now', but to the still w eaker garrisons of Cawnpore and Allahaha 1. 
Lord Canning thanked him w'armly and without stint for his 
invaluable ” services, gave him all the powers be wanted, and 
even autboiizcd him to “ask Jang Bahadur for his Gorkhas.’’ 
While the Go\ ei nor-General was making up his mind to disband 
the mutinous Oudh infantry. Sir Henry’s courts-martial had 
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already doomed forty-five of the ringleaders to imprisonment for- 
various terms. 

To keep guard over a great populous city on one side of the 
Gumti and a wide cantonment on the other ; to hold in check some 
five thousand native troojis in whose loyalty he had ceased to trust, 
the Chief Commissioner had only one weak regiment, the 3i!nd 
Foot, and a small company of llritish gunners ; the whole amount- 
ing to about seven hundred men. These by the 17th of May he 
had distributed with the guns among several posts, chief of w hsoh 
-were the walled enclosure of the Ilesidcncy, rising man^ -roofed 
above the domes and minarets of Lucknow', and be^'ond it, hiijfhc’ up 
the river, a tall casfle-hko stioiigliold, Machhi Illiaw'an or the Fisli- 
Tower by name,* easy of deftmee against nati\e troops. At e\ory 
])ORt a Sejioy garrison found it.self watched or paralyzed by a smaller 
bc)dy of Kuropeans. If Sepoys guarded the treasury, liritish 
gunners had a battery ])lante<l within easy ran ore. Jf a conijiiuiy 
of Oudh artillery was left in charge of its own hatt(»ry, one Knglish 
soldier stood seiitrvo\er oa<*li gun Into tlie Resuhmey aiuJ the 
Ma<‘hhi-J>hawan w ere brought stures'of all needful kinds sufficient 
for a siege of si'vcral months As tlio cantonment fires blazed 
oftener, as the biles and tokens of disaffection grew more alarmin^r* 
the Residency recci\cd within its walls fresh parties of refugees 
from city ami cantonments Reforc the eml of May liuidJyan 
Knglisli family remained outside the spot w'hich, a few weeks latc‘r, 
w'as to become the last battle-ground of the Rritish jiuwcr in 
< )udh t 

Do what he might, how'ever, and in such a need lie had some 
able helpmates, Sir Henry could hut stay, not w'holly avert, ilio 
threatened explosion Thus far he had succeeded 111 playing tho 
irregular Sepoys against the regulars, and in keeping the country 
rpiiet by precautions promptly planned and pruden+ly earned out. 
AV'ere l^elhi speedily retaken, the old belief in the Company’s Jlhdl 
or destiny might still w’ork marvels in our behalf. I3ut tho days 
went by, and people m Lucknow w'ere asking in tones of hardly 
veiled defiance w hen Delhi would be retaken. At last, on the night 
of the 30th of May, the Kngbsh in the Residency were startled to 
hear sounds of firing, and to see bungalow after bungalow' in canton- 
ments bursting into blaze. The Sepoys had risen. Foiled in their 
first rush upon the guns, whose watchful guardians at once met them 
with showers of gTa|>e, they spread over the wide station, burnin^% 

* So called from the device upon the gateway. 
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planderin", slaying as they went. Brigadier Handscomb© was 
shot dead by the men to whose loyalty he had appealed. A sub- 
altern of the 71st w’as dragged out from his hiding-place and 
bayonetted by his own Sepoys A poor young comet lying sick at 
the cavalry station of Miidkipur was murdered by the rebels in 
their retreat Sir Henry himself with a few troops and guns 
barred the way into the city against the mutineers, and one native 
regiment, the 13th, rallied to tlie side of their white comrades. But 
of the remainder only two or three hundred still obeyed their officers’ 
commands Early the next morning a few rounds from our guns 
drove the mutineers out of the ruined station in headlong flight, 
quickened by the daring charges of the fe\N troopers whom Lieu- 
tenant Hardmgo and Martin Gubluns could lead into the thick of 
the rebel ranks Some sixty Sepoys were taken prisoners , but the 
sun waxed hot, our men were tired out, and the most of the rebels 
made their w'ay northwards into Rohilkhand * 

The troubles had begun in Oudh, and none knew what might 
happen next On the Slst of May an Euro])ean cleik was slain 
by ]Moslein fanatics in Lucknow, but the loyalty of the Oudh }>olice 
soon quelled an outbreak which Sir Henry’s forethought had pre- 
vented from happening the night licfore 111 as ho was, the Chief 
Coraniissioner spared no effort to avert disaster and to keeji his 
subjects true to a douVitful cause Many of the prisoners ns ere 
hanged after short trial He kept his Engineers employed in 
strengthening the defeneos of the Residency and tlie Maohhi- 
Bhawan. Wiser than Oubbins, he recalled most of the faithful 
'Sepoys whom that brave but wilful functionary had in his liour of 
delegated authority dismissed to their homes t But causes for 
anxiety multiplied daily No posts came in from Cawmpore • no 
more telegrams were wired up from Calcutta The flames of 
mutiny w'erc spreading over Oudh In the first days of June 
Captain PMetcher Hayes, an officer of high promise on Sir Henry’s 
staff, was treacherously unirderea near Mainpiiri by the troopers 
who bad been sent to aid him in clearing the road from Caw’npore 
to Aligarh Two out of his three companions shared his fate. At 
Sitapur, on the northern frontier of Oudh, the 4lst Sepoys having 
one day shown their loyalty by firing on the mutineers from Luck- 
now, rose on the next against their offieers, slew evei*y European 
they met, from Christian the Commissioner to the youngest child, 

* Kaye ; Men vale ; Qubbias. 
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pinndered tbe treasury, destroyed every' house in the station, and 
set off to work fresh horrors in concert with the mutinous 10th at 
Fathigarh. Twenty-eight fugitives from Mohamdi wore butchered 
bj^ a party of the Oudh Irregulars. At Sultanpur on the Gumti, 
some way below Lucknow, the bold and well-lieloved Colonel of 
Irregulars, Samuel Fisher, w'as shot down before his own troopers, 
some of whom, as he lay dying of that base blow, fell upon his 
second-in-command and laid him lifeless by hijg coloners side. At 
Faissabad on the Gagra, near the old Hindu capital of Oudh, the 
!;22nd Sepoys rose in mutiny, sacked tbe treasury, seized the guns, 
and plundered the cantonments. But in spite of the clamours of 
the Irregular Horse they shed no Christian blood. The officers 
and their families were sent down to the river, where they embarked 
in five or six small boats. Most of the civil residents had already 
found precarious shelter at Shahganj, the dwelling-plaoo of a 
friendly Rajah, Man Singh, who afterwards had them escorted 
safely to Hanapur. Less fortunate w^ere the party in the boats 
Waylaid thirty miles down the Gagra by the mutinous 17th from 
Azimgarh, many were shot, drowned, x>r cut to pieces ; and very 
few of the survivors succeeded in running the gauntlet of pro- 
longed hardships and unspeakable dangers awaiting them at every 
tnm.* 

The same sad tale of sudden treachery, of wanton blood died, of 
suffering, sharp, continuous, harrowing even to think of, comes up 
again and again during the month of June. In station after 
station, from Fathigarh on the western to Azimgarh on tbe south- 
eastern border of Oudh, rebellion under the guise of religion or 
patriotism W'as ready to w’reak its worst on \Tictim8 generally 
powerless either to fight or fly Of the few who got clear from 
its first embraces some found their way betimes ti> llaniipur and 
Calcutta; while others, half dead with toil and hunger, reached 
Lucknow only to encounter the risks and hardships of a prolonged 
siege A few% still less fortunate, w'ere skulking about for months 
in perilous hidiug-places, or, as hostages in the hands of treacher- 
ous foemen, were doomed to see their lives hanging daily on the 
turning of a hair. Hero and there some friendly talukdar oi* 
village, or a few faithful servants, gave timely help to wanderers 
flying from the clutches of Sepoys turned into savages by their 
fears. A party of runaways from Shahjab^npur were massacred 
near Mohamdi by the very escort w'ho had just sworn the most 
sacred of Hindu oaths on the head of a Brahman, neither to hurt 
* Kaye ; Trotter , Merivale ; Gub'jine. 
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them nor to keep them prisoners. Captain Lon^eville Clarke, 
slayer in April of Fazl Ali, the robber-chief of Oudh, became in 
his turn a prey to the cruel treachery of those who had so zeal-- 
ously aided him in huntinpf down the outlawed murderer of an- 
English magistrate. The bold Major Gall, having gone out 
disguised as a native Sowar or horseman with despatches for 
Allahabad, was slain by some mutineers with the connivance of 
his own men By the middle of June every regiment save one in 
Oudh, regular and irregular, with most of the military police, had 
rallied to the insurrection in the name of the discrowned Wajid 
All, by tliat time a prisoner carefully guarded in Fort William. 

Over the city of Lucknow itself the sway of the Farangi was 
still attested the presence of British guards, by the daily 
ministering of the civil officers, by the frequent hanging of proven 
traitors on the gallows in front of the Machhi-Bhawan Our 
troops still commanded the country for ten miles or so around the 
capital But everyw'hcre else rebellion and anarchy were getting 
the upper hand , and the number of avowed w’ell- wishers to our rule 
m Oudh seemed lost in the multitude of those w’ho either took up 
arms against the Government, or held aloof from a struggle in 
Inch BO many of their own creed and kindred were prominently 
engaged The panic born of the greased cartridges had begotten 
a fierce military revolt on the great recruiting-ground of the 
Bengal Army ; and the revolt >vas daily fed by the sympathy or 
the active aid of those >vho panted for the brave old days of law'- 
less rioting, or chafed nnder the loss of former privileges and of 
lands to w’hich they could show no fair title ; or who, like faithful 
clansmen, rallied at any cost to the side of their old feudal lords 
and malcontent countrymen against a ml© at once alien, new, 
impartial, and all-pcrvading It was glory enough for Sir Henry 
Lawrence, that w'th the help of one weak British regiment and 
a few civil officers he staved oft the worst of the long-brooding 
mischief even to the end of that widely fatal June 

On the 14th of that month the ftame of mutiny broke out at 
Gwaliar among the troops of the Gwaliar Contingent, some of 
whom had been lately helping to suppress revolt in the neighbour- 
hood of Agra and Aligarh. The greater part of this force, over 
w inch its royal paymaster Sindhia had no direct control, had been 
recruited from Oudh and Rohilkhand, and its English officers too 
late discovered ti\e folly of tmsting to that broken reed, the 
loyalty of men drunk as it were with incurable delusions. "In 
that year of trouble almost every officer, however distrustful of 
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other regiments, h^^'lioved to the ]si^i moment in the general faith- 
fulness of his ouii. To this belief Dr Kirk, the chief surgeon 
ut (ji>\iihiu', Major Illake, and sexeral other officers, slain by their 
o^vn men, became a sui*ritiee on the inght of the I'l-th of June. 

1 ho mutineeis spared no Englishman who crt>ssed their path, and 
the >?vho]c station with its hariclsonie church was soon a plundered 
-.uul gottenl ruin IJut nearly all the women and children, some 
<•£ -whom bad seen their fathers and husbands shot down in their 
prc'sence, were allowed to find their w.ijr pi*nnilesb, barefooted, half 
ilead "With liunger, heat, or sickness, to w hithei* a few ot 

t lie oSicers likewise made good their escape' AV’^lien they had done 
their w’ork of luuider and* pillage, the Sejio} s placed themselves 
at Siiidhia’s orders, asking only to bo led across the Chanibal 
against tlieir l-^iiglish foes. Jlnt tin* gallant young Mahjiraja, true 
to the teaching of his eluef minister. J)inkar J{;io, to the experience 
g*:nned by his rteent \isii to (’alcntta, and to the jiarting advioo 
ot the Resident, JMujor Maciiherson, contined to keep his new 
followers from doing fresh mischief duiiiig tho most critical 
months ot that tr> ing 3 ear * 

Along the southern border of tin* Xoith-West Provinces 
stretches tho &malk‘r jiioMueo of Jiuiidalkand, ruled jiartly by its 
own princes, ])artly by olheers of the Indian t Joverninent 'J’hanks* 
mainly to the personal iiiflneiicc of a joung “ polil ical,” Wil- 
loughby Osborne of the liengal Arm}, tho Rajah of Rewa pro- 
’Claimed liimself from the tirst our frit-nd, and placed his troojis at 
\arious points comiiiandinir the roads from IJamiraH and Allalulbad 
to fSiigar and Jabalpur. In other parts of Jlundalkhnnd, how’XJvor, 
an evil wind was blowing against our countrymen The town of 
Jhansi on tho western border was garrisoned by a wniig of Irregu- 
lar Horse, a wing of tbo 12th Sepoy infantry, and a company of 
native gunners Down to the end of IMay no signs of imminent 
-danger had warned the English residents to retire within the 
mam fort, which offer€*d ample mc'ans fur a temporary defence. 
Hut here as elsewhere it was Iiaidly possible to distinguish by 
<jutward signs the face of loyalty from that of silent treason. 
Resides other motives for revolt the Sepoys had long been assailed 
by agents of the Rani, Lakshmi Hai, the late Rajah’s widow, who 
had never forgiven the English for annexing tho domains of her 
royal husband. Her resentment, inflamed by la*ter grievances, 
£uch for instance as the partial stoppage of her pension in dis- 
charge of her husband’s debts, now' w'rought with the growth of 

* Kaje ; Trotter. 
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Sepo^'’ disaffection to brinj^ about an issue as darkly tra^^ical as 
the subsequent massacres at Ca\%npore 

On the 5 tb of June a company of Sepoys marching- without 
orders into the Star Fort frightened most of the Knglish into the 
Town Fort, a stronghold far less capable of defence Next morn- 
ing on parade the native officers solemnly swore for themselves 
and their men to stand by their Fhiglish comrades and neighbours, 
come w'hat might For the moment they may have meant what 
they said, for the Sepoys, like children, were given to frequent 
changes of mood But that same afternoon beheld these faithful 
soldiers risen in merciless re\olt The Rani and her friends had 
gone among them, and the fate of our counliymen was sealed. 
Nearly all tluJ officers in cantonments w ei e sliot ilow ii, the jail- 
prisoners w’ere set free, and the cantonments given np to w'l-eck and 
plunder For the surviving Fnglisli there remained the shelter of 
the 'I'ovvn Fort and the chanee of holding it until relief came 
For two oi‘ three days the little garrison of about sc\enty souls, 
inidudiiig nineteen women and twent3^-thi ee children, held out as 
the^’- best could against tlic furious onsets of the Kiini’s followers, 
and allies, aided by native treachery’ within the ramjiarts Their 
appeals for help the Rain answ^ered by slaj’ing the messengers, or 
consigning th(*m to sure death at Sepoy hands Worn out at last 
w ith incessant watching, disheartened by freq-uent losses, and bj' 
the failure of nil attempts to creep through the enemy’s lines, with 
hunger staring them in the face, the impless party, beaded b\' the 
Commissioner, ]Major Skene, were glad enough to clutch at anj' 
'chance of escajie from otherw'ise certain doom Life and safe-con- 
duct to some other station w’cre the teiins (>n wdiich the^r agreed to 
surrender, terms which the Rain, troojiers, artillerymen, and Sepoys 
all swore religiously to keep Trusting in oaths which the tlatives 
of India commonly deem most binding, they came forth into a w’orld 
of scowling faces and muTder-plaiming hearts. In another minute 
the3>- saw' the utter hopelessness of their plight Bound fast to- 
gether, the men m one row, their wives and children in another, 
they had little ♦ime for vain remonstrances or regrets, not much 
for inward pra3'ers The sword, the bullet, and the bayonet sent 
them in quick succession to that wide haven w*here the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.* Of all that 
party, not one escaped the common massacre. It was only from 
the statements afterwards furnished by native witnesses that a 
general outline of the tragedy thus enacted could be traced out. 

* Kajc ; Trotter ; Mslteaon. 
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At Naugaon, a hundred miles, south-eastward of Jh^nsi, a like 
disaster w^as forestalled by the timely flight of our people, escorted 
by a company of faithful Sepoys, .whose conduct here, us in so many 
other cases, stood out in bright relief from the suriounding treach- 
ery Professions of the staunchest loy alty, earnest prayers to bo 
led against the Delhi misoreants, a sudden change to open mutiny, 
violence, attempts at murder, followed by the usual mcidentB 
of a toilsome journey under a slaying sun, through a country 
infested with rebels and dakaits , — such is thtr short description of 
what happened between the 10th of June at Naugaon and the day 
Avhen, a fortnight later, a few worn, ragged, hall-starved wayfarers 
found rest and kindly welcome at NagoJh. Of the forty who had 
followed Major Kirke out of Naugiion cantonments, the greater 
inimher, mcludnig Kirko himself, j^erishcd by the \\ay ol wounds, 
sunstroke, disease, or utter weariness, and some ol tic rescued 
women and cliildieii owed their lives sidely to tho tender helpful- 
ness of Captain Scot and Liieutcnant Jackson, who, in tho midst 
ol their own sufferings, spared no effort to save the humblest, of 
thoir fellow -tiavelleih from immiiwnl dcatli In the latter part of 
•hine the streran of fugitives to Nagodh ■was swelled by people of 
all class(\s, whom mutiny or the sense of growing danger had 
driven forth from Banda, Hamirpur, and otlior parts of Bundal- 
khand * 

On the high road from Calcutta to Cawmporo and Delhi, at tho 
southernmost point of tho Doab, lies the city of Allahabad, still 
kii«wn to Hindus by its olden name of Priiyag. Over the canton- 
ments outside the city tho month of June opened peacefully, if 
not without some causes for alarm. W^ithin the w’alls of th^ half- 
modernized fortress, that still looks gi’andly dow n upon tho meet- 
ing the clear blue Jamna with the turbid y'ollow waters of tho 
broad Ganges, four hundred Sikhs of Brasyer’s Firdzpur Regiment, 
aided by some sixty invalid soldiers from Chunar, a few staff 
sergeants and a hundred volunteers from the civil lines, kept 
guard on the 5tli of June over two hundred women and children, 
and a company of the titb Sepoys on duty at the main gate. Tho 
rest of this regiment wrero away in cantonments, all but two com- 
panies which had been sent with two guns of a native battery to 
guard the bridge of boats across tbo Ganges. A H<][uadron of Oudh 
Horse Tvere encamped near the fort. Until the 23rd of May, when 
Haselwood’s invalids came up from Chunar, one of the strongest 
and most important posts in all India, which commanded the 
* Kaye ; Chambers ; Trotter. 
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rinhlary roads into I^undalkliand, the North-West Provinces, 
(Jndh, and Beng-^l, had lain at the mercy of false-hearted Purbias 
and doubtf Tilly adected Sikhs. Happily for oar countrymen, the 
former A\ere somewhat slow to \ crify the forebodings felt by all 
around them bii\ e their own otlicers, while the latter, if not all 
uiitaint{*d, might still on the morning of the 5th of Juno be deemed 
almost as trust^^orthy as their comrades in the Panjab. 

On Oiat day, however, came from Banaras tidings of an out- 
break, in which the Sikhs of the Liiidiuna Regiment had suddenly 
joined tho mutineers. That Neill’s Fusiliers had routed tlie in- 
MirgciitH made small difFerence in the final outcome of the excite- 
ment thereby produced at Allaliabad The madness of despair 
])ro\oked as many risings of our native soldiery as the w ild elation 
of hope, and in many cases it is vt'ry hard to say wdiicb of these 
motives inspired the actual re\olt On tho afternoon of the Gth, 
(."oloncd Simpson’s Sepoys were drawn up on parade to hear tlie 
ri’ading of Loi d Paniimg’s message, thanking them heartily for 
the zeal with which, a few da\s earlier, tho whole regiment had 
1 olunteeiH'd to march ncrainst Delhi A loud cheer from the men 
A\as presently followed up hy a round of warm hand-shakings 
hetween the natue otlicers and tho English. This hai»pened at 
the* hour of sunset About nine o’clock of the same evening, 
while the English otlicers wcie yet sitting at mess after their late 
dinner, exulting in the loiid.\ oiced loyalty of their Se]ioys, the 
sudden blast of an alaim tingle sent them trooping out to learn the 
meaning of it In a few minutes most of them had learned it <5iily 
,too well Nearly all that joj ous company, which included seven or 
eight young Ensigns, still unposted, fresh from their English homes 
and schoolboy interest'-, were shot down in the lines, or butchered 
near the mcs.sdionsc by the very men wdiose recent bearing had 
seemed to place tbeir loyalty beyond all doubt Twm or three 
cscaiK'd through a storm of bullets into the Fort ; and one of the 
j oung cadets, after several days of suffering from W'ounds and 
hunger and final capti\ity, I'eached the same shelter only to die. 
But tho rest of tliose who had dined that evening at mess were 
slain outright, victims less of their own trustfulness than of the 
same easy-going system which had left Delhi and other strong or 
important places bare of European troops. 

Tho mutiny of the ti*oopB on guard at the bridge of boats had 
given the first impulse to this murderous outbreak. The two guns 
which Harward had been ordered to take back to the Fort, they 
had insisted on carrying off to the cantonments. With the aid of 
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Alexander’s Oudh Horse, Harward 8tro'»^e to frustrate tlieir plans. 
The two Englishmen charged upon the guns, but only three or four 
troopers followed their lead. Alexander fell shot through the 
heart, and his comrade of the artillery had to save hiiuself by 
ewift flight. Over the broad cantonments the work of havoc soon 
went briskly forward. Every white man, ^^oman, and child 'v^ho 
crossed the path of tlie mutineers w as put to death, happy if no 
act of needless savagery 8har|»ened or prolongeil their hist agonies. 
Two or three oflB.cers besides those of the trih were among the 
^lain. Three of Simpson’s oflicers on guard at the bridge gave 
their captors the slip, and saved thomselves by swimming through 
the darkness across the river. When the sight of burning bunga- 
lows, and the yells of a raging mob of Sepoys and released convicts 
broke in at length upon the impressions winch the sound of firing 
had at first conveyed to our people witliin tlio Fort, it dawned upon 
them with lurid clearness that the true cause of all that ujiroar 
was not the mutineers from Hanaras, but tho faithful Sepoys of 
Allahabad. The hurried, gasping w’-ords of an oflicer who pre- 
f^entJy rode in — it w’as Simpson Inruself, smeared w'lth tho blood 
of his dying charger — turned the growing conviction into certain 
knowledge 

With a promptitude w'ortliy of the brave soldier who bad won 
ins commission by deeds of marked daring in the Satlo | campaign, 
Oaptain Erasyer at once fullilled Colonel Simpson’s orders by 
causing his Sikhs, some of them visibly reluctant, to disarm the 
comptiny of Sepoys guarding the mam gate. Had Brasyor been 
less firm, or his men more deeply disaffected, that moment might 
have scaled the doom of more places than Allahabad. But tlio 
^ikhs obeyed their commander, the invalids from Chumir stood 
ready for business beside their guns, the volunteers on the ramparts 
looked dangerons, and in a few minutes tho Sejioy guard, relieved 
of their loaded muskets, were marching quietly out of the F ort. 

Sated with blood and plunder, including tho contents of a full 
treasury, most of the Sepoys took their way homewards into Oudh, 
or went to join the ranks of the insurgents at Cawnpore and IJclhi. 
But a large rabble of soldiers, of convicts, of Mohammadan zealots 
from the city, of rufiBans and riffraff from all tho neighbourhood, 
for several days carried on their feast of plunder and destruction 
before the eyes of our countrymen shut up in the Fort. Outside 
that place of shelter chaos reigned for miles round. Every 
European shop and warehouse was sacked and wrecked; the 
tel^p^aph wires were tom down and aU the new railway works 
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and appliances destroyed, even to the en^ineSy 'which the rebels 
battered to pieces with their Many of the wealthier and 

more peaceful natives, especially the settlers and pilgrims from 
Bengal, were stripped of all their property, and barely escaped 
with their lives. A Mohammadan manlvi, named Liakat Ali, set 
up the green flag of his Prophet over the Kotwali, or headquarters 
of the city police, and summoned the faithful to accept him as 
their Governor in the name of Belhi’s newly restored king. 
Among his followers were not a few of the neighbouring land- 
holders, Hindu as 'W'ell as Mu sal man, who had various reasons for 
joining any movement that might ensure the utter collapse of 
our rule Meanwhile many an Knglishmau w ithin the Fort was 
chafing under the forced inaction which laid so heavy a burden on 
his patience and his self-respect. Distrusting the Sikhs as heartily 
as he had once lK3lieved in his ow n Sepoys, Colonel Simpson alio w'ed 
the former to go out freely in quest of plunder , but made nc^ 
serious effort to grapple witb the disorder and ruffianism outside. 
For lour days w'as Simpson’s garrison surrounded and defied by a 
sw'tirm of miscreants, whom a few score volunteers, covered by the 
fire of the Fort guns, could have scattered before them in a few 
minutes But on the fifth day a true leader of men, fresh from 
restoring order at Bandras, came to rescue lus countrymen at 
Allahabad fiom the penis and perplexities that seemed to hem 
thorn round * 

That leader was Colonel James Neill, who had come over from 
Madras in command of the famous Madras Fubiliers. On the liJrd of 
May he had landed with his men at Calcutta At the age of forty- 
seven, after thirty years’ service, he had yet to show the full strength 
of his prompt soldiership, his quiet heroism, and his commanding 
w’lll. It was not long, however, before ]>eoplo began to realize 
what manner of man had appeared amongst them At the Howrah 
terminus of the Fast Indian Railway Colonel Neill was w'aiting 
with a party of his Fusiliers for the rest of a detachment ordered 
to go by train to Rdniganj. The station-master grew impatient 
at the unavoidable delay, and vowed that ho w'ould wait no longer 
for the missing men. As he walked away to fulfil his threat, Neill 
placed a guard of his own men over the driver and stoker of the 
train, bidding them to stir at tbeir peril. Ten minutes later the 
tram start-ed 'with its full load of Fusiliers.t 

From Raniganj the bold colonel sped onwards with a company 
of his own men to Banaras, the holy oity of the Hindus, /amed 
* Kaje ; Trotter. t Ibid. 
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for its wealth, its ieai*ning, its pilgrims, the turhnlence of its 
citizens and the tameness of itsHrahmani bulls ; for the number of 
its mosques and pagodas, the stately beauty of the stone-built 
houses that line its narrow streets, the picturesque medley of 
temples, palaces and ghats, or landing- stairs, that crowd each other 
for miles along the sloping crescent-shaped bank of the broad 
Ci anges, overtopt by the tall minarets of Aurangzib's great mosquo. 
During the month of May this great and populous city had been 
kept in order by the calm courage of Henry Tucker, the Com- 
missioner, and the tireless energy of Frederic Cubbinh. the 
Sessions Judge, w’hose unquailmg spirit had enabled him almost 
single-handed to confront abd quell in 18r>2 a dangerous rising i)f 
the citizens against a magistrate — for such he then was — eager to 
Aviden their thoroughfares, to sweeten and improve their undrained, 
iinswept, ill-lighted streets. The awe then conceived for the 
Icarless Englishman wont far now to aid him and the magistrate, 
Mr. Lind, in their efforts to copo with the graver mischiefs that 
liKuiied ahead While these two officers patrolled the city with a 
few <?, pressed the Banyas to lovier the price of grain, and 

learned from faithful spies what the Sepoys m cantonments were 
saying or devising, the Commissioner himself went about with a 
cheerful countenance and a quiet fearless bearing that markod- 
the strength, not only of his trust in Ood, but of his bidicf in the 
virtues of moral force as applied to “ a parcel of children, which 
Sepoys and all natives are.’* To keep up the spirits of his owm 
countiymen, and to remove from the native mind all likely causes 
of fear and discontent, w’as the policy which this simple-hivvrted 
Puritan steadily pursued. In concert with his civil colleagues ho 
scouted all proposals for an early retreat to the fortress of Chuniir. 
Of his own authority he instructed Brigadier Ponsonby to issue 
flour to his Sepoys at the normal rates. Although the English 
troops at Banaras consisted only of thirty artillerymen with three 
guns, he sent forward to Cawnpore and Lucknow all the reinforce- 
ments that came up from Calcutta, With manifest reluctance he 
agreed to Gubbins’s request that the Europeans in Banaras, 
merchants, clerks, missionaries, college -teachers, and so forth, 
should be famished with arms and ammunition. The Sikh Sardars 
then living as state prisoners at Banaras^ll offered, but in vain, 
to form a body-guard for the Commission^-, who still rode out of 
an evening in strange attire, attended omly by his daughter, and 
armedl with nothing but a heavy-handled# whip * 

* Kaye. 
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With his wonted readiness to prize true worth, Lord Canning 
himself declared in a letter to Guhbins, that the civil olficers at 
13anarab had been playing a difficult game, thus far with complete 
success. With June, hov\ever, came cloudier skies and a more 
ominous horizon. The tide of revolt swept onwards, overwhelm- 
ing Azimgarh, beating against Ghazipur, and surging daily nearer 
Banaras itself At the last-named place, a hundred and fifty of 
the lUth Foot had just arrived from Danapur On the 3rd fresh 
succours reached the same goal in the shape of Neill and sixty of 
hiH Fusiliers. On the next afternoon, just as he was preparing to 
lead his small detachment off to C^awnpore, Neill learned that the 
treasure wdneh Pallisei’s Irregulais w'ere escorting down to 
lianaras had. been plundered by the mutinous Sejioys and pfdice of 
Aziragaih; the troopers of the escoit caring only to save their 
officers’ lives From Azimgarh itself all the wdiito jieople save 
tw’O were allowed to escape unharmed to Ghii/ipiir on the Ganges, 
about thirty miles below Baiiaras. Brigadier Ponsonby, a bravo 
old cavalry officer, one of the two who, in November, 1H40, had 
■cut their way through Best ISKihammad’s horsemen from the 
■disastrous field of Parwandara, now saw the need of disai*ming 
his Sepoys, not at once indeed, but next morning. Neill, however, 
would heal* of no delay. Befoi*e next moi ning the 3 7tli Sepoys, 
long ripe for mutiny, might use in fearful earnest, impelled by 
the news they would ceitainly have received from Azimgarh. 
Gubbins also, from what his spies had told him of the temper of 
the 37th, pleaded against delay ; and Ponsonby agreed to adopt 
the }>rompter course The word accordingly went round for a 
general parade at five o’clock that afternoon. 

In the cantonment of Sikraul, about three miles from the city 
itself, lay tlie 13th Irregular Horse, tbo 37th Sepoy Infantry, and 
Hordori’s Sikhs of the Ludiana Regiment , mustering in all about 
two thousand men. ( )f all that number, the Sikhs alone and a 
few’ of the Irregulais w ere still accounted faithful Two hundred 
-and forty English soldicis w’ith three guns w’ere also, for the 
moment, und^r Ponsonby *s command At the hour appointed, 
Neill led his white troops forward on the right front of the 37th, 
while Gordon’s Sikhs began marching down upon their left, a 
squadron of Irregulars bringing up .the rear. As Neill’s men 
drew nearer, flanked by Olpherts’ guns, the dismayed Sepoys 
rushed to the bells of arms for their muskets and opened a steady 
fire upon their seeming assailants, several of whom w’ere shot down. 
Our infantry took up the challenge, and Olpherts’ guns plied 
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the Sepoys with showers of grape. Disabled by sanstroke, Pon- 
sonby made over the chief command to Neill, who at once ordered 
a dash upon the Sepoy lines with his infantry, Sikh and British, 
moving on either dank of the guns. 

Before the onset of the British foot and the deadly rush of 
grape-shot the Sepoys were soon driven from the shelter of their 
huts. Meanwhile, on the right of the guns there rose a strange 
alarm, a startling commotion. Less perhaps from wilful treachery 
than from a sudden panic caused by the cavalry behind them 
shooting at their white officers, Gordon’s Sikhs halted, broke their 
ranks, and with loud cries fired some at their own officers, others 
at the battery on their left A fewrounds from Olpherts* wrath- 
ful gunners scattered them in final flight after more than one vam 
rush at the guns. By that time the Irregulars also had disap- 
peared, and Neill’s Europeans remained masters of the field. 
After firing the Sepoys’ huts, Neill withdrew his little force into 
their barracks for that night * 

Meanwhile the firing in cantonments had alarmed the English 
in the civil lines. Most of them hurried ofT to the Mint, their 
appointed jdace of refuge, w'here a few of Neill’s men guarded 
them from immediate danger Others, flocking to the Court 
House, or hiding in their owm houses, or in boats on tlio river,* 
underwent an age of sharp anxiety before they, too, got safolv 
escorted to the Mint. Many of the missionaries hurried olf 
towards Chunar. At the treasury nothing but the bold front 
maintained by Gubbins and the suasive eloquence of his staunch 
friend Surat Singh, a Sikh Sardar and State-prisoner, held t>ack 
the Sikh guard from carrying off the treasure, if not from taking 
yet worse revenge for their slaughtered comrades. From this 
post the treasure was removed next morning to a safer place, by a 
party of Neill’s soldiers ; but the Sikhs, who there and elsewhere 
stood faithful, w’ere promptly rew^arded by Tucker’s order with 
liberal handfuls of the money they might have seized for them- 
selves. In the city itself a Hindu noble, Rao Deonarain Singh, 
and a Brahman Pandit, Gokul Chand, used all their influence with 
marked success to maintain order among their countrymen, while 
the Rajah of Banaras gave timely help to the missionaries passing 
through Ramnagar. A faithful few of the 13th Irregulars were 
presently doing good service nnder Palliser and the bold indigo- 
planter Chapman, tow'ards quelling disorder in the surrounding 
districts. 


Kaye ; Trotter. 
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Amidst the ensuing disturbances outside, while rapine and 
murder held their revels in the neighbouring villages, the great 
city of Banaras kept quiet, overawed by the spell of Neill’s timely 
daring, of Gubbins’s unfailing energy, and the approach of fresh 
troops from below. The plotters of revolt and massacre had been 
forestalled by a few hours. The houses in cantonments, though 
for some days mostly tenantless, remained unharmed. The city 
jails still held their prisoners fast. Parties of soldiers and volun- 
teers scoured the neighbouring country, and three rows of gibbets 
set up in several parts of the city were continually fed w’lth 
w*retches convicted on the shortest trial by martial law of having 
done or j)lotted evil against the rulers of the realm The latent 
savagery of 4he ci\T.lized man broke through tlie crust of modern 
culture, and burst the bonds of a creed which had taught for cen- 
turies the loveliness of peace and goodwill amongst men Parties 
of volunteers went out into the district in quest of criminals, real 
or fancied, who were hanged without ceremony on the nearest 
tree , one of their 3 udgcs playing the part of hangman with a 
rcli&h which he seldom cared to conceal Qne amateur Calcraft 
boasted of the numbers w’hom be bad strung up quite artistically 
by batches at a time, in the form of a figure of eight.” Mere 
l)oys w’ere doomed to death by a military court for playing at 
rebellion — in plain words, for beating tom-toms and flaunting 
rebel colours in the streets. The gallows and the lash w^ere freely 
used against a crowd of wretches for whom no more room could 
be found in the jails. Pine ladies and pious clergymen exulted 
over the worst excesses ot that wuld justice, a recourse to w'bicb 
nothing but the urgent need of the moment could excuse.* 

On the 5tb of June, tlie day after the Bandras outbreak, some 
of the fugitive mutineers were reported in the neighbourhood of 
Jaunpur, a small station on the Gumti, about forty miles to the 
north of Banai*as. In the first flush of loyal feeling, the few 
companies of Gordon’s Sikhs there quartered, shook hands with the 
English residents assembled for common defence within the trea- 
sury- In lesr than an hour, under the excitement caused by the 
news from Banaras, they were shooting down theii* own comman- 
der, plundering the treasury, and cowing their late friends into an 
ignominious flight. Stnpt of their arms, and exposed to every 
form of insult, the fugitives fell at last into the kindly keeping of 
Hingan Lai, a native gentleman, who lodged and fed them for 
several days, pending the arrival of an armed escort sent out»from 

* Kaye ; Trotter. 
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Banaras to their help. For several weeks thereafter, only the 
blackened ruins of a few bungalows remained to tell of the rule 
which for eighty years past had sat so lightly on the fields and 
villages of Jaunpur.* 

Leaving to other hands the task of maintaining order in 
Banaras, Colonel Neill on the 9th of .Tune set off with forty of his 
Fusiliers for Allahabad, where the services of such a leader were 
sorely needed. Another detachment started at the same time by 
the slower bullock-train. After much ado for want of horses and 
other aids to progress through a deserted country, he reached 
Allahabad on the afternoon of the 11th. “ Thank God, sir ; you’ll 

save us yet ! ” was the greeting of the sentry who let him into the 
fort. In pursuance of Canning’s orders, Neill at once took com- 
mand of the garrison. So prostrated by the heat and prolonged 
oxertion that he could only sit up for a few minutes together, he 
Itcgan early the next morning to put a new face on things around 
him. That same day the rebels, who had lately been investing the 
fort, were cleared out of the river suburb of Daryao-Ganj. The 
boat-bridge ovei the, Ganges w’as retaken, repaired, and entrusted 
to a guard of Brasyer’s Sikhs A way thus opened for the safe 
approach of a hundred more Fusiliers under Ma]or Stevenson, 
Neill proceeded on the 13th to clear the left bank of the Jamna* 
by driving the enemy out of Kydganj. Him next task was to 
clear the Sikhs out of the fort, 'where his Europeans W'ere getting 
lielplessly drunken with the liquor which their sw'arthy comrades 
and the volunteers had plundered from the warehouses of friends 
and foes ontside. He bought up or destroyed all the liquor, that 
could be found. The Sikhs, who were harder to manage, w ere 
then with Brasyer’s help coaxed out of their old quarters by 
promises or hints of pillage yet to come ; and when the last of 
their sentries had left the fort, Neill, for the first time, felt that 

Allahabad was really safe.’'t 

Brought back perforce to sober and disciplined ways, both 
^^ikhs and English fought manfully thenceforward with evergrow- 
ing success. The surrounding villages w’ere soon cleared - as 
more troops came up from Banaras, Neill found himself strong 
enough to 'driv'e the last batch of rebels out of the city itself, 
where, on the 17th, Court, the magistrate, once more placed his 
own underlings and set up the symbols of British rule amidst 

* In 1775 the dirtrict of Jaunpnr had been ceded to the Company by Aeaf-ud- 
danla, the new Nawdb-y<l 2 ir of Oudh. 
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empty hoases and silent streets. So mighty was the dread o£ our 
vengeance that the people of the city had nearly all followed the 
insurgents in their flight elsewhither. Not content with securing 
the city, Neill sent small bodies of troops in armed steamers up 
the river to circumvent the villages beyond his own reach In. 
spite of the fierce heat, his brave soldiers, some of them artillery 
invalids, proved equal to every task, until about the 18 th they 
began falling fast before a burst of cholera, which in two or three- 
days slew' forty out of a hundred attacked To disarm, to get rid 
of so dreadful a visitor, no effort that Neill could think of was 
left untried. Two steam €‘r-loads of women and children Ind 
already been forwarded dow-n the (langos to ( Vilcutta ; and tlio 
troops were mow spread in detachments about the station, wlide- 
the non-comhatants got gradually shifted out of the fort. Of 
medicines, of commissariat stores, of barrack comforts, of Pankali 
eoohes and hosjutal servants there was great lack; and the* 
ahsonce of the monsoon rains heightened the suffering caused by 
the fearful heat. But the soldiers were not crowded ; their spirits 
wero good, and the sick lay in any quarters, compared at least 
w'lth those they had left behind * 

Krelong the plague ceased as suddenly as it had hegun. Rain,, 
stores, and carriage were all that Neill yet wanted to ensure him 
a fair start for Caw-npore, w^hence tidings vague and contradictory,, 
hut not on the whole alarming, trickled in from tinn* to time. 
His eager soul chafed at delays winch even Ins energy could not 
^ soon override, at blundeis w'hich all his foresight could not pre- 
vent Under his ow’n ejo, however, all worked with a w’lll. 
Cowed hy the frequent hangings of convicted rebels, — for martial 
law w'fis now in full swing, — by the bold but merciless onslaughts, 
of Nc'iirs soldiers, and hy the steady flow of fresh troops up fron^ 
Banaras, the least friendly of the natives that remained in or 
around the city w’ere soon helping their tw ice-ju-oven masters to 
get themselves equipped for their next move forwards. Nor wa» 
NcdlTs energy relaxed for a moment by the new'S that another 
officer w’as coming up to reap the harvest of his sow ing ; that ho 
who had thus far pioneered the vay to victory must shortly give 
place to a rival marked out for that end, not by his past service*!^ 
however great, but rather by the accident of his higher rank and 
timely appearance in Calcutta. On the last day of June, Briga- 
dier General Havelock reached Allahabad, armed with a special 
commission from the Government to command the troops ad\'%.nc- 

* Kaye , Trotter. 
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ing to the relief of Cawnporo and Lractnow. He had cozne round 
from Madras to Calcutta in the same steamer with Sir Patrick 
Grrant, the new Commander-in- Chief, at whose suggestion Lord 
C anning had selected him to continue the good work begun by 
^eill. After forty years of zealous and varied service, from 
which he had reaped more honour than worldly advancement, 
Havelock’s opportunity was come at last With the eagerness of 
a thorough soldier, sharpened by the strength of his religious 
zeal, he hastened up the country, followed more slowly by the 
♦54th Foot and the 78th Highlanders, fresh from good servujc in 
the Persian W^ar. At Allahabad ho w'as just in time to see Neill’s 
•trusty lieutenant. Major PdYiaud, leading forth on the Cawnporo 
road a little column of 400 Fusiliers. 300 Sikhs, 120 Irregular 
Horse, and t'wo nine-pounder guns, manned by invalid gunners 
from Chunar. 

This was the van of a larger force which Neill had gotten all 
but ready to follow in two or three days. About the same time a 
steamer cany mg a hundred Fusiliers and two guns was to start 
up the river in aid of Renaud's advance. but the time for 
succouring Wheeler’s garrison at Cawmpore was already past. 
Ev’ents had happened there w’hich compelled Havelock to stay 
Henaud in mid-course, and to halt himself for some days longer * 
at Allahabad * 

* Kaye, Trotter, Marbbmun's Havelock 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM C A LC UTl A TO C \ W \ P< ) R I . 

All tlirough April and half of May a ^^eneral KtilIne*Rs — fit pro hide 
to the cominp" hurricane — had pervaded tlie capital of llritish 
India. Mischief, as we have seen, was brewing everywhere ; but the 
j^reat men of Calcutta, la])t in tlie lann^uor of a tropical suinnicr, 
and immersed 111 their own official duties, mistook the faint sounds 
that sometimes reached their cars for tlie last rumblino-a of a 
storm blown over. In tryinj^ to k<‘ep clear of undue haste and 
harshness. Lord Canninpr and his Council acted as if treacle and 
laudanum, sparingly administered, were the best meduuncs for a 
dangerous fever It took them five weeks to decide upon disband- 
ing the mutinous dlth The veteran Ilearscy, w hose ]>rompt conratic 
had i-'/i for the ludplcss apath\ of (J’olnnel Whelei and the 

treachery, active -or passive, of his men, 'vvns mildly lehuked for 
having openly ascr^lied to religious frenzy the murderous .iftiiek of 
a drug-maddened t^opoy on his own adjutant Acrainst Ilearsey’s 
shrew'der connsel, the thirty-six Sepoys of the (j3rd, who had 
mutinously eonspiie*d to re]ect their furloughs, because the 
llarrackporo regiments wrere going to do likewise, received full 
pardon for their offence, w'lth free leave to take wheCt they had just 
rejected No heed was jiaul to Ilearsey’s ropeateil warnings against 
the hazard of leaving IS. irrack pore unguarded hy Rnghsh troops. 
“What mattered it that fires lighted by unknown hands were 
blazing almost nightly in many an Indian station ; that mysterions 
chapiithis w’O'^e being handed on from place to ]>laco ; that 
Mohammadan troopers at Meerui weie Aet more refractory than 
cow-w'orahipping Brahmanq at Barrackpi^re , that the whole air was 
heavy wuth warning signs of the ex]dosion which Hcar.^ey had 
predicted as far back as the middle of February ^ By the end of 
April all things were looking quite pleasant to the resolute lotus- 
eaters of the Supreme Council, On the very morning after the 
Meerut massacre, the 84th I'oot, which a few weeks earlier had 
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1)66X1 liui’ried off to Calcntta at tlie prayer of an anxious Govern- 
ment, was actually under orders to re-embark for Rangoon. 

By the middle of May, however, Government Mouse was shocked 
into healthier action by the tidings telegraphed from Agra. The 
tragedy first dimly outlined in the messages of the 11th and 12th 
took clearer, deadlier shape in those of the three following days. 
Lord Canning bestirred himself to deal somewhat vigorously with 
the immediate peril Happily for India, long lines of telegraph, 
one of the boons bestowed upon her by Dalhousie, already covered 
the great peninsula w ith a magical network of colloquial arteries 
and veins. If those around Jlellii and Meerut 'were disabled, free 
speech was still exchangeable over the vast remainder. For many 
days io come the telegraph Avorkers had enough to do. In all 
directions short pithy sentences of command, entreaty, narrative, 
-question and answer, were flashed with tireless frequency over 
many hundred miles of wire at a time. Noav Mr. John Colvin 
asks for leavi' to proclaim martial laAV around IVIeerut, or suggests 
that the troops returning from Persia be straightway summoned to 
Bengal. Anon Lord Canning begs Sir John Lawrence to place a 
regiment of Irregular Horse at Colvin’s disiiosal, or requests Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, to hold tvo regiments of British- 
foot ready for despatch, in case of need, to Calcutta ; or desires the 
officers commanding at Ca-wnpore and Meerut to keep the Govern- 
ment informed by frequent messages of all tliat happens in their 
several districts. On the 1(3 th of May, the same day on which Sir H . 
Law-rence had urged Lord Canning to “ get every European ho can 
from China, Ceylon, and elsew^here,” the Governor- General sent off 
three telegrams, one acquainting Lord EJphinstone at Bombay v\ ith 
Bengal’s urgent need for two of the British regimenis coming back 
from Persia ; another bidding General Anson to make all possible 
haste in retaking Delhi, a third begging Sir John Lawrence 
through Mr. CoBun to send dourii to’W'ards Delhi “ such of the 
Panjab and European regiments as he can safely spare.” Three 
days later Lord Harris w^as able to announce the starting of tho 
Zenohia from Madras for Calcutta with the bulk of Neill’s 
Fusiliers on board.* 

On the l4th the Governor- General had made up his slow mind 
to countermand the arrangements, then half completed, for tho 
return of the 84th Foot to Rangoon. By the steamer which would 
else have taken them back he sent off an urgent message for fresh 
reinforcements in the shape of the 35th Foot, then quartered at 
* Trotter ; Parliamentary Fape's. 
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Rangoon and Maulmain. As a last effort to stay tlie course of a- 
headlong mutiny, he issued a proclamation warning the Ilensral 
Army against the falsehoods spread among them by evil -minded 
idotters, and solemnly assuring them that the Government neither 
lad done nor would ever do aught to meddle with the free enjoy- 
nent of their religion or their caste. Ijarge powers w’^ere delegated 
jy Lord Canning to the two Lawrences, and the Lientenant- 
lovemor of Agra received warm thanks for his recent services,, 
vith ungrudging promises of future support To ofTicers conimand- 
ng divisions, brigades, or stations, and to civil officers of a certain 
•ank Lord Canning’s Government }iresently gave power to assemble 
jourts-martial, to confirm and cairy out their sentences on the 
spot, to grant certain rewards at tlifur own option to native 
soldieis and petty officers conspicuous for deeds of “ eminent 
gallantry, loyalty , and good conduct”* ^leanwhile, on the 17th 
of Alay, Lord Eljihinstune begged Mr Rartle Fri'rc, the ahle 
(Vimmissioner of Sind, to despatch the 1st Borahay Fusiliers witli 
all speed from Kariiehi to Labor On the llhh the homeward 
niail-steamor left Garden Reach with a messenger on hoard, whoso 
errand Avas to bring up all available troojis fiom Ceylon. Bv tlio 
sum mail w'ent foith urgent letters from Canning to ]jord Flirin 
and General Asliburnhani, praying for s])eedy help from the foreo 
then gaflicnng hu* the Chinese war There AAas no limo to lose, 
said the Govei nor-Geneial to tln3 British envoy, AAliomthe first 
apjieals for succour found at Singapore. The Chinese w^ar might 
keep, w’as the huiden of his letters, while every day that India had 
lt> wait for the helji so sorely needed would add to the dangers and 
difficulties that beset her path f 

Means of carnage by land and Abater for the ti*oops going up tho 
eountry were souglit after by the Indian Government with more 
perhaps of diligence tlian success Ou the 20th of May the first 
batch of twenty-one men from the 84th Foot left Raniganj in one- 
horso carriaces, like palankeens on wheels, for Banaras and 
Cawnpore. Had the railway been open only as far as Banaras tho 
AAorst disasters of June and July AAould almost certainly have been 
forestalled. As things were, the riA^er steamers had to creep liko 
tortoises up many hundred miles of Avinding shallow's, while all the 
carnages plying on the Grand Trunk Road to the nortli-w'est 
could take up amongst them only twenty- one soldiers a day At 

* The A«.t conferring these powers of sanaroary trial anil punishment passed 
through Council on the 80th Mav, and roceived Canning’s assent on the 8th June. 

t Trotter; Kaje, Walrond’s “Lord Elgin.** 
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this rate of travelling May was nearly over before a single company 
of the 84th had reached Cav\npore. Precious days were lost before 
one detachment started from Calcutta, and days yet more precious 
w ere lost upon the road, partly perhaps from inevitable causes, but 
partly also from lack of energy, foresight, and firm will, whether in 
Jjord Canning himself or in those who carried his purposes into 
offect. 

To many of our countrymen in India it seemed incredible that 
results so pitifully small for such a crisis should be the best that 
a strong Crovernment, in practice nearly despotic, could bring to 
p.asR As the Governor- General himself allowed, there was no 
telling what an hour mighl> bring forth, how many regiments 
were I'lpe to rise, when or where the next explosion might occur. 
It was no time for standing on every-day forms, on show's and 
decencies, w'hicli C'anning himself a little later was ready enough 
to discard Yet with a whole British regiment at Daiiapur, w’lth 
two more about Calcutta, with a railway as far as Raniganj, with 
a lar£;o city on the Hughli full of all civilized appliances, with a 
high road running through broad tracts of rich, well-peopled 
country, w'lth thousands of white men ready to bear arms in their 
ow'ii dcieiico, it w'as deemed no small achievement to have pushed 
some eighty soldiers up to Caw n pore before the 1st of June Hin- ‘ 
d ranees great and many no doubt there were — in the beat, the 
distance, the suddenness of the occasion, the scarcity of carriage, 
of cattle, of food for numbers at a time, and the danger of leav- 
ing important stations too w’cak against pos.‘^lble surprise. But 
to men of true forecasting energy w’hat were these but so many 
spurs to yet bolder and more determined efforts ? Had the fcsepoys 
iit Danajiur been disarmed in the middle of May, a wing of the 
loth Foot would have been set free for timely service at Allaha- 
bad and Cawmpore. A like medicine applied without delay to tho 
Barrackpore regiments would have enabled half at least of tho 
84th to reaoh Banaras before the end of Maj". A Lawrence or a 
Gubbms w'ould have made shoit w'ork of those other difficulties 
which hindered the Bengal Government from doing its duty at 
tho rate of more than tw’enty soldiers a day. It is only fair to 
suppose that moderate pressure, of a kind by no means strange to 
our civil officers in India, could have found carriage enough for 
the swift despatch np-country of at least a hundred soldiers at a 
time.* 

A quick eye for discerning the dangers ahead ought, we think; 

* Trotter ; Halleson ; Norton*s *‘Topiee for Indian Statesmen.” 
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to liavc urged the Indian Government to begin collecting its rein- 
forcements as soon as tidings of tii© first overt mutiny in Oudh. 
reached Calcutta on the'ith May. But the Governor- General was 
by nature slow to move out of his regular orbit. Not till the 
middle of May, when he knew of the massacres at Meerut and 
Delhi, did he think of sending for troops from Southern India and 
the I'^astom Seas. His letters to Bug land still contained no press- 
ing demands for help, while they warned the Home Government 
against listening to alarmist tales from Calcutta His rejection 
on the 17th of May ol Lord Llphinstone’s shi-ewd offer to despatch, 
from Bombay a steamer which might overtake the regular mail, 
at any rate the French steamer oi the 7th June from Alexandria, 
delayed by sr fortnight the arrival in England of news w’hich it 
behoved our statesmen to know and act ujion at the earliest pos- 
sible date. "VVith like slowmess ol sight oi movement did Lord 
Canning a few da;Ns later reject the proffered services of his. 
Nipalese ally, Jang Bahadur, and of all tbe loyal cii izens, Englisli, 
American, French, Armenian, and native, in Calcutta itselt The 
French of Chundunagar met wnth the same rebuff In reply to 
the offers of Ins own countrymen the Governor-General made 
light of the dangers they justly feared, rebuked* them for arraign- 
ing the good faith of a whole army, and invited them to serve as 
special constables, whereas the^’ had clearly wanted him to make 
them useful as armed volunteers. A fewv days’ training w'ould 
have turned many hundred able-bodied sailoi'^, clerks, and trades- 
men into serviceable makeshifts for regular troox*R. Other of the 
petitioners were <*alriily assured that all was quiet on the 25th of 
May wufchin six hundred miles of the cajutnl, and that in a few 
days the mutiny wonld no doubt be utterly suppressed, the coun- 
try everywhere made tranquil, and the leaders in a wicked rebellion 
given over to condign xiunishment. Three weeks later Lord 
Canning was but too glad to obtain from Calcutta and Nipal the 
help which, accejitod at the right moment, might have saved 
many an English life in Oudh and the Upper Provinces.* 

For the time, however, things m Bengal Proper looked com- 
paratively calm. In the last week of May the Mohammadans of 
Calcutta followed the lead of their Hindu fellow-citizens by a 
public expression of their trust in the good faith of Government, 
and of their readiness to fight for it, should need arise. On the 
27 th Lord Canning rode down to Barrackpore to thank the Sepoy a 
of the 70th for their zeal in volunteering to march forthwith 
* Trotter ; Malleson ; Meade’s **Sepoj Bevolt.” 
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against their traitorous comrades at Delhi. Foui* days earlier the 
Knglish in Calcutta had been cheered by the landing of Neill 
and his Fusiliers from Madras. All was reported quiet at Dakha, 
Chittagaon, and Bahrampur. In the rich indigo-tields of Bahar 
the planters still dw’elt at peace on their own estates, trusting in 
the loyalty of the neighbouring Zamindars, and hoping much 
from the precautions taken liy J^Ir. William Tayler to keep the 
great city of Patna, the headquarters of Wahabi fanaticism, 
under firm control. Nor had any signs of disaffection among the 
Sepoys at the neighbouring station of Danapur as yet revealed 
themselves, either to their own colonels or to General JLloyd.* 

In the early part of June Sir Patrick Grant, Gough’s old 
Adjutant- General, was summoned from the chief command of 
Madias to act in the room of the late Geiieriil Anson as Coin- 
inunder-in-Ghief for Bengal. About the same time the first ot 
the regiments sent round from Bombay, the ()4th Foot, landed in 
Oahmtta A few days later came the r8th Highlanders, followed 
anon by the d5th Foot from Rangoon The btroam of succours 
for Banaras and the Upper Provinces began to flow more freely 
than heretofore. By horse-carnage, bill lock -tram, and steamer, 
the troops erelong were travelling ujiviardH from Kiiniganj at the 
rate of fifty, sixty, even a hundred men a day. Too late to sav(? 
Cawnpore or to avert disaster from Oudh, they served at least to 
restore order about Allahabad, to plant England’s colours once 
more above the Cawnpore shambles, and to rescue from imminent 
destruction the hard-pressed garrison of Lucknow. 

By the middle of June (Calcutta knew that its w'orst fears were 
being fulfilled, that the mutiny was spreading fast and far, that 
the making short work with Delhi was a vain dream, that things 
were going wrong with Sir H. Wheeler, if not with Sir H. 
Lawrence also With an ignorance shared at the time by more 
c'ompetent judges. Lord Canning on the last day of May had 
telegraphed through Agra an urgent message to Sir Henry Bar- 
nard begging him, since his force of artillery would soon make 
sure of Delhi, to detach some horse and foot with all speed south- 
wards for the recovery of Aligarh and the relief of Cawnpore. 
A few days earlier he had written home to the Court of Directors 
on the expediency of adding three European regiments to the 
strength of the Company’s Bengal Army, as if no troops were 
specially needed from England for his immediate use. By the 
1 2th of June, however, he had begun to see that the taking of Delhi 
* Trotter ; Gharabers ; Kaye. 
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was a question *no longer of da\ s, but perhaps of many weekb, 
and that Cawnpore and Lucknow must look for help to J^enpjal 
alone. On that day he virtually owned to his erior of the month 
before, by inviting the residents in Calcutta to enrol themselves 
“ eithei as horsemen or on foot'* in the newly-created corps of 
Volunteer Guards. Forgetful of former snubbings, the lawyers, 
merchants, tradesmen, sailors, and clerks of Furopean or Furasian 
blood, readily came forward to prepare themselves for the work so 
tardily entrusted to their hands, nor w'as it long before they were 
winning high praise from experienced judges for the manner in 
which that w’ork w'as done.* 

Had the enrolment begun even a foitinght earlier, Calcutta 
might not hav'c witnessed the unseemly ]>ariic of the memorable 
14th of June For some dats past there had been great uneasi- 
ness among the Fnglish at Jhiri ackpore. Although each of the 
regiments there quartered had \olunteercd m its turn to go up 
against Delhi, and the 7(>th were on tlie e ol starting, tlie 
value of their professions grew' more and more doubtful eveiy 
day At length, on the Kbh of June, Gencial Hcarsi'y found 
something in the temper of his Se])oys so thrcatenii«g, that he 
sent off to Calcutta an urgent message for leavo to disarm them 
all Lord Canning gave Ins sanction without his appro\al to an 
appeal which he telt himself unable to resist The Highlanders 
from Chinsura, and the I>r>th Foot from Calcutta, were ordered off 
that evening to I^arrackpore. At sundowm of the 14th the whole 
of the Sepoy brigade w ere disarmed under the pers^uasive ministry 
of two British regiments and a row ot heavy guns. About the 
same hour the native guards 111 Fort William and Calcutta were 
quietly relieved of the weapons which, by all accounts, might 
soon have been doing mischief in the name of the deposed King 
of Oudh. Early the next morning that weak-minded prince and 
his plotting counsellor, All Nakhi Khan, with three other courtiers 
of rank, were borne away from the palace at Garden Reach to 
brood over their wrongs or their ill-luck wuthin the guarded circle 
of Fort William. 

The disarming took place on a Sunday — “ Panic Sunday,” as 
it w'as afterwards called, in memory of the causeless terror which 
that day seized upon the people in Calcutta. On that day the 
Barrack pore troops were said to be marching upon the capital of 
India, the natives of which, aided by the followers of Wajid All, 
were to rise that night in a body and murder the whole of their 
* Trotter ; Eayc ; Norton ; Melleaon. 
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five thousand Christian neighbours in their beds. These and 
other rumours, not more groundless than absurd, found swift 
■credence even with some who ought to have feigned the confi- 
dence and the courage they might not feel Several officers, civil 
and military, took part in a mad rush of scared men and women, 
chiefly of the humbler class,* into the hotels, on board the ship- 
ping, inside the fort walls, anywhither out of reach of the 
rumoured danger; while the less timid barricaded their doors, or 
paraded the main thoroughfares armed to the teeth against an 
imaginary foe. Under the goadmgs of a panic dread, men seemed 
to foi’get that British soldiers held the Bort and barred tllo ap- 
proach from Barrackpore \ that any show of fear or weakness 
could but embolden the disaffected; that of all places on that side 
cf India Calcutta was then the safest, alike by natural position, 
bv the strength of its Kuropean element, and by the vast number 
of natives wliose w'ell-being w'as closely bound up with that of 
their white-skinned neighbours and jirotectors. That Sunday 
evening the churches, the city suburbs, many of the great C how- 
ririgbie palaces, and the Mall itself - here all Calcutta thrf>iiged 
daily for the cool sunset air along the river, were ncaily emptied 
•of their usual occupants That night a few score of bold rufilians 
might have sacked any number of deserted houses in the great 
commercial cajntal of British India b 

Amidst the general excitement and confusion of that afternoon 
Lord Canning niaiiitained a coolness which some of Ins colleagues 
$ind subalterns must have envied- liilc many of those around 
liim w'ere looking after their own safety, or waiting aiixiousl\ for 
reassuring new's from Barrackpore, ho went calmly through his 
accustomed w'ork, exchanging messages from time to time with 
i^reneral ilearsey, and giving orders about next morning s husinoss 
at Garden Reach. As if in scorn of the panic outside, he refused 
to deprive his own native Body-Cniard of their arms. 

One piece of boldness on his part indeed few of the English in 
dndia could bring themselves to admire. Only the day before the 
great stampede he had passed through Council the famous 
■“ Gagging Act,” which placed the whole Indian press, English as 
well as native, under a penal despotism surpassing that which 
Louis Napoleon had a few years before set up in France. In less 
than one hour was carried through all its stages a measure apply- 
* “ Crannie,” properly Kardni, was the same given to the clerks in public and 
|}rivate ofBoea. They were mostly half-castes, 
f Kalleson ; Kaye ; Trotter. 
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ing to all newspapers alike tlie remedy which, but a fortnight 
before, Lord Canning had accounted “worse than the disease ” of 
sedition then traceable in the language of the Native press. Not 
a voice was raised in the Calcutta council-room against a measure 
w'hich empowered the G-ovemment in each province to suppress 
at will, by a formal notice in the frazette^ any print which published 
matter injurious to the interests of the State. Mr. Barnes Pea- 
cocke, Law-Member of Canning's Council, and two judges of the 
Supreme Court, one of them the independent Sir Arthur Biiller, 
concurred in passing a law which its framers justified not only 
by the demands of public safety, but on the specious plea of equal 
justice to both divisions of the press Lord Canning declared it 
“ impossible ^o draw a line of demarcation betw’^een the two , as 
if his own countrymen needed siicdi a damjior to their loyalty at 
a time \\ lum all the forces, moral and physical, at their command 
might prove unequal to the w’ork cut out for them. On the same 
hard-and-fast principle the pro(‘ess of disarming should have been 
a])plicd to Native and English regiments alike There might bo 
reasons at such a crisis for muzzling the Nc^tive press ; but w’hat, 
asked iiian^^ of Canning’s countrymen, had our English journalists 
done to deserve classing with the sw'arm of petty scribblers wdio 
prayed success to our enemies at Delhi and elsewhere ? Could it 
be that the outspoken language of the former during the past six 
weeks had provoked the Government w'hoso policy thc \ arraigned 
to adopt this method of shutting their mouths thence foiwvard — at 
least for a whole y'oar ? Charges of this sort are always easier to 
make than to make good, and Canning may have been sincere in 
holding that English journalists could do as much harm by 
indiscreet comments and misleading nows, as their nati\e rivals 
did by open or indirect appeals to the political and religious 
passions of their readers It appears, moreover, that against 
w’hite offenders the new law was seldom brought to bear But in 
making an enemy of the Calcutta press the Governor- G eneral lost 
the services of a willing helpmate, and involved himself in a storm 
of obloquy which was to I'age around him for many months to 
come * 

By the 16th of June it was known that one man’s determined 
courage had quenched at JRohni in the Eanthal district a mutiny 
which might else have spread to other parts of Western Bengal 
His adjutant suddenly cu down, himself and the surgeon badly 
wounded on the 12th by a vew ruffians from his own regiment, the 
* Kajo ; Malieson ; Trotter. 
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5tli Irregular Horse, Major Macdonald showed himself worthy of 
the command bestowed On him by Sir C. Napier in reward for the 
pi-esence of mind which, in 1850, had saved Govindgarh from the 
grasp of the mutinous G6 th. Betrayed erelong by a comrade^ 
the three murderers of Sir Norman Leslie were brought out on 
the 16th to undergo their just doom m sight of a regiment nearly 
all tainted with the mutinous spirit. In spite of his wounds and 
a scalped skull, Macdonald appeared on parade to see justice dono 
at all hazards, against appalling odds One of the doomed men 
called loudly on his comrades to save him from the gallows. In 
another moment they might have answered his call ; but a ])i8tol 
at the man’s ear and a thre*at of instant death brought his outci lefli 
to a sudden stop. The next moment a noose was round his neck, 
the elephant on -which he sat then walked from under him, and 
the wretch was left dangling in niid-air His two accomplices 
were soon hanging beside him, and the rest of the troopers quietly 
moved off to then* ow’n lines, not more amazed at the fruits of 
Macdonald’s boldness than was he himself to tind “ his head still 
upon his shoulders.”* 

On the day after this deed of daring Sir P. Grant arrived in 
Calcutta, and took up his abode at Government House, as the 
spot then deemed most suitable for conducting tlic geiierrtl 
business of his department Of what was there done by Lord 
Gough’s whilom adjutant history has little enough to say. His 
well-meant appeal to his old comrades of the Bengal Army failed 
to keep one rebel true to his salt, and Calcutta was hardl 3 the 
place where a brave old officer could hope to win new distinction 
at a time when the services of every fighting man were impera- 
tively needed elsewhere. To Sir Patrick, however, belongs the 
credit of securing for his recent shipmate and old companion in 
arms, Henry Havelock, the post ot special honour and danger in 
the front On the 23rd of J une, in the midst of ai^ther small 
panic at the capital, Havelock started up country on the glorious 
errand from which he was fated never to return. 

Meanwhile the able and keen-witted Commiesioner of Bahar 
was doing all that a brave man could to keep the peace of a largo 
province and a great city full of Mohammadans, with no other 
help than his native policemen, a few Bnglish magistrates and 
railway servants, and a few companies of Batt ray’s Sikhs. In 
Patna itself, in the adjacent districts, in the military station of 
Hinapnr, eight miles from Patna, Mr. William Tayler knew that 
* Kaye ; Malleson ; Trotter. 
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disaffection was rife ; but General Lloyd would not listen to any 
Bcbeme for disarming his trusted Sepoys The Government 
agreed with Lloyd, and Tayler had to provide for the public 
safety under conditions which left him small hope of ultimate 
success 

In the face of such discouragements the Commissioner con- 
tinued to do his best. On the ll>th of June he summoned the 
lisading citizens of Patna to a conference at his own house 'When 
it ivas over, three of the Maul vis who attended it, men of wdioso 
plottings he had sufficient knowledge, were quietly handed over to 
the sale keeping of a Sikh guard On the following day another 
Maul\ 1 w'as arrested, and an order issued requiring the citizens to 
gi\ e up then'- arms, and to stay within their homes after nine 
o'clock at night On the .‘Ird ot July, Pir All, a Musalman book- 
seller, led a I’lsing in the city, which a body of liatt ray’s Sikhs 
had no ddiiculty in putting dowm Pir All himself and thirtv 
other iingleaders w'ere soon brought to trial, and sixteen of the 
worst offenders weie duly hanged For three weeks longer a fair 
show of order w'as maintameil throughout Paluir * 

On the afternoon of the 7 th of July, Havelock's mam column 
nioiched out of Allahabad, not now to relieve, but to avenge the 
murdt'red garrison of Caw'nporo It was believed in canij) that 
all had })orished in a common butchery, nor was the exact truth 
<liKoo\ cred for many days to come Thanks to the information 
afterwards gathered from more than one witness w'ho escaped as 
by a miracle the common doom, the main incidents of that pro- 
longed tragedy stand out 111 all the clearness of historic fact. For 
three weeks, from the (Hh to the i 27 tli of June Sir Hugh AVheeler 
and his helpless crow’d of men, w^omen, and children lay weltering 
in a sea of blackest horror, of cruelly protracted suffering. Two 
frail one-storeyed barracks, one thatched with straw, which very 
soon caught, fire from the enemy's shot, formed erelong the only 
shelter of some four hundred women and children and sick or 
weakly men, not to speak of their native attendants , while about 
as many men able to bear arms had commonly to crouch as they 
best could behind the low breastwork w'hich, with its girdling 
trench, w’as all that parted them from the swarms of merciless 
foes outside. Eleven guns, mostly of large calibre, and three 
mortars, kept raining into the intrenchment a never-ceasing fire, 
which Wheeler’s men could only answer from eight field-pieces 
that stood here and there in large gaps of the intrenched line, 
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unmasked by any kind of sbeltering parapet. Suffering and 
death in every form, from wounds, from the cruel heat, from hard 
toil and watching, from over-crowding, from scanty or unwhole- 
some food, from lack of every bodily comfort, from keen con- 
tinuous stress of mind, left daily more and more visible marks on 
that poor flock of sheep huddled together in vain hope of shelter 
from the greed of those ruthless Avolves * 

A few days after the siege began, the last regular ration of meat 
was served out to the fighting men Thenceforth their chief food 
w'as dal (a kind of pea) and chapathis, save when a stray horse or 
bullock came within reach of the men on night- duty Erelong 
most of the native servanfs had stolen away from the doomed 
intrenchnients Jly the third day the groat water-jars in tho 
barracks were all empty, and everyone had to help himself after 
nightfall from a well that lay exposed to the enemy’s lire For 
about two hours of the night, while the besiegers rested to bathe, 
to eat tlieir dinners and enjoy their smoke, a crowd of eager 
visitants met round (he w'ell with buckets, pitchers, anvtlnng fit to 
hold w^ate'i for the next day’s needs - f^f strong drinks, liowever, 
such as beer and rum, there remained to the last a fair siippli, m 
spite of the bursting of several hogsheads by the enemy’s round- 
shot 

As the besiegers grew bolder and more numerous, the trials of 
the besieged grew harder The round-shot crashed more and 
more ruinously through the barrack w’^alls, while from behind 
<*very nearer lurking-place parties of Sepoys kept up a galling 
musket-fire on all w’ho showed themselves w ithin range Erelong 
not one of our few’ gunners remained unhurt, and the volunteers 
who replaced them fell fast also. A w’ell -aimed fire of shells from 
the enemy’s mortars soon caused the striking of the tents wherein 
some officers w’lth their families had hitherto found a shelter more 
private than the crow’ded barracks. On the 13th of June a yet 
more fatal bolt fired the tile-covered thatch of tho hospital 
barrack, where all the sick and wounded lay under the same roof 
w’ith the families of the English soldiers In a moment tho fresh 
breeze had fanned up so fierce a blaze that it became a question 
only of saving lives. With some ado the women and children 
w’ere got away ; but so strongly did the besiegers muster in tho 
church and the empty bungalows nearest the intrenchments, that 
few of the fighting-men could he spared to look after the sick and 
wounded, forty of whom were burned to ashes before help could 
* Trotter ; Mowbray-ThompBoc. 
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come. But the cowards who swarmed outside in overwhelming 
strength still shrank from meeting at close quarters a desperate foe. 
Some four thousand armed Sepoys fell back before the well-aimed 
■fire of a few gunners and the manifest resolve of three hundred 
Britons to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 

With the blazing hospital and its doomed inmates, nearly the 
whole stock of medicines for the garrison was destroyed. From 
that time the deaths in the one crowded barrack, already riddled 
through and through with round shot and strewn with bits of 
burst shells, grew more frequent, the sufferings of the sick, 
wounded, and infirm more heartrending Nothing indeed but 
the fierce excitement of daily renewed battles and the hope of 
speedy deliverance could hnve enabled even the strongest to live 
through all the hardships of that dreadful siege. There was no 
time for loving offices to the dead, whoso bodies, hastily laid out in 
the verandahs, awaited the coming of the nightly fatigue party told 
off for burying them in a well outside the intrenchment. At 
almost any hour in the twenty-four a shot would come tearing 
through the brick built Malls, or a shell ray out destruction over 
some new place. After the I3th there was little rest for the luck- 
less garrison , and day by day fresh efforts to storm their Mcak 
defences were baffied only by their unceasing w^atchfulness, their 
steadfast daring, and the skilfnl coolness of their few remaining 
gunners * 

If cool courage, stubborn energy, and resourceful skill could 
have' saved tho Cawnpore garrison, their salvation would have been 
assured Among many brave and able comrades there w^as none 
so Morthy as Captain IMoore, of the 32nd Foot, to take up that 
leading part which poor Sir H W'heeler, through stress of age 
and sickness, could no longer fill. With his arm in a sling from a 
wound received early in the siege, !Moore went to and fro among 
his fellow’s counselling, cheering, at need rebuking them ; full of 
resources for every stmit, quick to guard against each new 
danger, al\vnys first to show himself wherever the fire seemed 
hottest or the .vork before him most hazardous. Twice with the 
help of some twenty followers did he manage by a well-timed 
sally to spike the guns which the Nana’s men had brought to 
bear upon his perilous post in a half-finished barrack outside tbo 
intrenchment. More than once did his little band of picked marks- 
men drive hundreds of Sepoys back with heavy slaughter at the 
cost of only a few wonnds for themselves. Not a bullet from 
* Trotter ; Mowbraj-Tbompaon. 
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their rifles ever missed its mark, nor did Ashe’s gunners fail to 
crown the enemy’s discomfiture with murderous salutes of grape 
and canister. 

One of these repulses happened on the 21st of June, the day 
chosen by the enemy for one last overwhelming rush upon their 
obstinate prey. Thousands of regulars and ragamuffins set forth 
that morning in several bodies, resolved to annihilate the Farangi 
once for all. From every side they swarmed on. Some kept 
rolling before them large liales of cotton, from behind which they 
delivered at short intervals a galling musketry-fire. Others 
thronged into the furthermost of the unfinished barracks where 
only Mowbray-Thorapson atid his little band stood between them 
and the south-eastern face of the intrenchment. From the north- 
cast a third body kept up a cruel hail of bullets, which Captain 
Kempland’s small party spent an hour and a half in one long un- 
flagging effort to subdue When the bales were about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the breastwork, a groat rush of shouting 
rebels from the churchyard made many a brave man set his teeth 
together, as resolved at any rate to- die hard But the Nana’s 
hour of triumph w’as not yet. Every bullet from the lireastwork 
and from the outpost in the unfinished barrack carried death or 
havoc into the yelling crowd. Its actual leader, the subadar-majof 
of the 1st Sepoy Infantry, was among the first to fall (^owed by 
hi.s fate and swept down in scores by the unerring file-fire, 
the rest were finally scattered by a few rounds of canister from 
our guns. Nowhere did the rebel dead be so thick as in front of 
the post which Moore had entrusted to Mow bray-Thompson and 
his little band Moore himself on that eventful day w'us every- 
where. So utter was the rout that the enemy begged for leave 
to bury their dead * 

In that day’s death- grapple, as indeed on many a former day, 
instances of heroic daring must have been common enough. The 
native pride and courage of their race, the silent teachings of 
their religion, the strength imparted by hope or despair, by mutual 
trust, or the mere sense of duty to their country, all conspired to 
raise the balk of W^heeler’s garrison above the level of av^erage 
English manhood In these weeks of intense suffering the heroes 
of either sex w’^ere numerous, the, cowardly and tho selfish remark- 
ably few. From the simple tales of two or three survivors it is 
easy to guess how many a deed of high courage, of heroic endurance, 
must remain untold. Of one of those survivors another has 
* Mowbraj-ThomptoD ; Trotter; Kaye. 
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recorded a feat of special hardihood done on this particular day 
It was noon • an ammunition waggon blown up by a chance shot 
threatened to involve some others near it in a common destruction- 
A sharp fire from the Sepoy batteries boomed death to all who 
approached the burning waggon At any moment a fresh ex- 
plosion might take place Of the gunners hardly one remained 
unhurt, and the rest of the fighting-men lay tired out with that 
morning’s struggle. In this strait, young Delafosse of the 53rd 
Sepoys, threw himself under the blazing woodwork, pulling it 
as far as he might to pieces, and scattering earth over the flames- 
I3y this means and a few bucketfuls of water which two soldiers 
kept handing to him, he succeeded in preventing another and yet 
worse explosion without harm to himscdf or his brave helpmates * 

For yet three more days the iron hail kept beating down upon 
the wasted garrison. By that time the riddled, ruinous barracks 
threatened to topple over with the first show'er of rain, already 
due. The broad verandahs had all been knocked to pieces. In 
search of shelter from the enemy’s fire, not a few had lately buried 
themselves under the lines of parapet, in hoU's roofed ovei with 
boxes and other furniture Most of the guns were utterly dis- 
abled Half rations of uncooked gram bad become tlie legular 
fare of all but the few who could still afford to pay extravagantly 
for the luxury of an ill-cooked meal. At night, the women hii<l 
to take their turns in keeping watch with the men, under a lire of 
shot and shell which marred the slumbers of the w'eariest. I’liero 
were 110 medicines for the sick and wounded, no comforts left for 
helpless age, none for the children still living in that earthly hell, 
none for the mothers, who, in that dreadful season, gave birth to 
babes marked out for an early and painful death. Hay by day 
the hope of deliverance grew fainter, although some of the more- 
sanguine still clung to the chance of impossible succour from 
Lucknow. A few’ w’ho stole away from the intrenchment only 
went the sooner to their doom. 13ut for their w’lves, sisters, and 
little ones, the men might long since have cut their way through 
all the Nana’e rabble to Allahabad. Even now, the fear of what 
might befall their tender charges, in the event of their own defeat, 
alone withheld them from sall 3 ’ing forth by night in one last 
furious effort to seize the enemy’^ guns. 

At length, on the 24th of June, there set forth from the in- 
trenchment a Mr. Shepherd of the commissariat, w’ho, disguised 
as a native cook, was to make his way into the city and bribe 
* M. -Thompson ; Trotter 
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■pome of the leading men into helpinp^ the gfarrison out of their 
•evil plight Falling by the way into hostile hands, his story mis- 
doubted, but his hJnglish origin never once unmasked, the baffled 
emissary remained a prisoner among* the rebels to the day when 
Havelock reached Cawnpore Meanwhile, the Ndna himself had 
made a show of treating with the bold Farangis, w'hoso desperate 
defence aroused the wonder — if it could not soften the hearts — of 
their ruthless foes. On the very day of Shjppherd’s departure, a 
Christian w'oman, who had fallen iiib) the Nana’s hands, brought 
Sir Hugh Wheeler a formal overture from the rebel chief. To all 
Avho were “ m no way connected wuth the acts of Lord Dalhousio ” 
the Nana offered a safe passage to Allahabad in return for the 
t^urrender of all their arms and of the public treasure in the in- 
trenched lines. 

After a meeting on the 2r>th between Moore and the Nana’s in- 
famous agent, Azimulla Khan, who swore by all that w'as holy to 
furnish the garrison with boats and food for the voyage, the sur- 
viving English, many of them with sore misgivings, agreed to 
accept the terms ])roffered by one of \rhoso villany tliey bad yet 
to realize the full measure The next day was spent in preparing 
for their departure, in yielding up the Government treasure, in 
procuring some poor comforts for the sick and wounded, in ex- 
amining the boats designed for their reception. On the morning 
of the 27th, a sad train of about 450 persons on foot, on elephants, 
in carts and doolies, left the scene of their long suffering, the last 
resting-place of half their former numbers, to embark on board 
some twenty vessels, not one of which was fated to reach its' pro- 
mised goal.* 

Our hapless countrymen little knew that the tiger with w'hom 
they had just been parleying w’-as fresh from tasting Farangi blood. 
On the 4th of June a hundred and thirty of our people had taken 
to their boats in flight from the mutinous Sepoys quartered at 
Fatbigarh. For some days all -weTit well, until the fugitives ap- 
proached w’hat seemed to them the safer neighbourhood of Cawm- 
pore Unhappily, the Nana got new's of their coming. A body 
of his soldiers stopped the boats, took out all their occupants, and 
by his order put every soul to death. 

Unweeting of these and other tragedies enacted by the Nilna's 
orders, the remnant of the Caw'npore garrison were escorted down 
to the river by a large number of armed Sepoys. The sick, the 
wounded, the dying, were lifted into their places. Some of the 
* Kaye ; Trotter ; Thompeon ; Official Papers. 
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leading boats were already in mid-stream, and the rest were being 
shoved ofE from the mnddy banks, when of a sudden three guns 
fired from the Nana’s camp heralded a burst of treachery as coldly 
cruel as even Eastern cunning could have devised. In a moment 
a shattering musket-fire opened volley after volley on the nearer 
boats. The native boatmen scrambled on shore ; the thatched 
coverings of several boats were soon ablaze, and most of their 
occupants were shot or drowned in wild efforts to escape death by 
burning. Turn where the victims would, there seemed no outlet 
from that horrible snare • from the w^ater, from either shore, deatn 
glowered on all that doomed party A few of the boats were 
steered across the river , but ihe mutineers from Azimgarh, going 
up througlT Oudh, were in time to plav the part of Charybdis to 
the raging Scylla of Cawnpore. Erelong most of the vessels had 
fallen into the murderers* hands ; the men still alive in them were 
slain forthwith ; but the women and children wore carried off to 
the Njina’s camp, whore, shut up in one small building, w’itli scant 
attendance and sorry food, they had to endure a few weeks longer 
the pam of sharp wounds, the Aveight of sickness and heart-mad- 
dening sorrows, and. the shame of insulting speeches from the 
tools of the Nana’s cruelty, if not his lust. 

One boat, however, bore its burden, increased by stray fugitives 
from other boats, many miles away from the scene of carnage. 
Worried as they went by frequent showers of bullets from both 
banks, more than a hundred peo]de, most <'f whom were sick or 
wounded and all half-starved, still held their way down the river 
without much hindrance, until on the morning of the 29th their 
boat stuck fast upon a sandbank not far from Fathipur. After 
vain efforts to push her off, under a galling fire from the shore, 
fourteen men, including the bravo young Delafosse and Mowbray- 
Thompson, jumped into the water and hurled themselves on their 
]iursuers with the fury of despair Returning to the river-side 
successful onset, they found the boat gone and a fresh 
swarm of 1 -ifg^ns barring tbeir w^ay. Witb a well-delivered volley 
and another desperate rush, thirteen of their number got alive 
into a small Hindu temple beside the river. Foiled in. tbeir 
attacks on thisj poor stronghold, the hunters proceeded to smoke 
out their prey. After one more despairing sally for life or death, 
seven of the thi^^^en gained the water. Tw'o of these were pre- 
sently shot, and a third let himself float too near the bank and 
certain death. SWimming, floating, and diving by tflrns for 
several miles under \ a frequent fire, the surviving four. Lieutenants 
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Mowbray-Ttompsoxi and Uelafosse, G-unner Sullivan, and Private 
^Inrphy found timely help, rest, and deliverance from further 
danpfer at the hands of a friendly Rajah on the Ondh shore. 
Under his safe keeping: they dwelt in peace until the sound of 
Havelock’s advance enabled them once more to grasp the hands of 
their admiring countrymen ; to tell and to learn all that was yet 
knowable touching the dark tragedy in which they had home bo 
memorable a part.* ^ 

These four naked, starved, wounded, fainting swimmers, whom 
the Rajah’s men had to help on shore, were soon to become the 
sole survivors of the 450 who had left the intrenchment on the 
2rth of June. For the boat they had last seen upon the sand- 
bank was also doomed to fall into the foeman’s hands. A sudden 
freshet floated it off its shallow bed ; but the stream was to prove 
more merciful than the Nana’s men. Erelong, the weary fugi- 
tives saw their ark surrounded by fresh bands of ruffians, its prow 
pointed up stream, and themselves caught fast bej^ond redemption 
in the toils of their deadliest foe. On reaching Cawnpore, the 
fourth day after their fateful start, the men of the party, includ- 
ing poor old Wheeler, who lay already wounded to the death, were 
taken out of the boat and shot down in the Nana’s presence, after 
brief time given for a parting prayer One brave lady perished, 
w'ith her husband, round whom she had firmly locked her arms in 
one last embrace The rest of the women and children, reserved 
for yet further suffering, were carried off to a bungalow near the 
Assembly-Room, whither had just been transferred the prisoners 
taken on the 27th of June.t 

To this band of lorn wretches another batch of women and 
children, with a few men, was added about the 12th of July. These 
w'ere the remnant of a larger party, that left Fathigarh — the 
military and civil station for the town of Farokhabad — on the 4th 
of the same month. Half mutinous in the beginning, but 
seemingly penitent by the middle of June, the 10th Sepoys refused 
on the 15th to fraternize with the 41 st, then marching towards 
Delhi with hands fresh from the slaughters of Sitdpur. Three 
days later, on finding the mutineers already come across the 
Gange.<«, a final change for the worse came over the spirit of 
Colonel Smith’s Sepoys. After helping themselves to the treasure 
w'hich the 4l8t had looked to share with them, they attacked the 
faithful few among their own number ; and then the two regiments, 
together with a host of the Farokhabad Nawdb’s followers, turned 
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their arms against the intrenched post in the Acfency compound, 
where a hundred and ten persona, incladin" forti -tUree able-bodied 
men, lioped with the means at their command to ride out the 
impending* storm. 

From the 27th of June, the first day of hard fighting, down to the 
4th of July, General Goldie's garrison made crood their defence ; high 
functionaries, civ'll and militarv, \\orking like common soldiers at 
their seven guns ; while everyone who could handle a musket or 
stand sentry bore his part in the fight against overwhelming 
numbers, a sliort supply of cartridges, and the defects of a barelv 
tenable post Worn out at last with toil and w'atchmg, several of 
the fighting men dead or disabled, one mine already sprung, and 
another alnrmst readv to be sprung beneath them, the besieged saw 
no hope of safety t*xcej)t in flight Of the three boats in wdiich 
they started down the river one had soon to be abandoned as un- 
manageable, and another gi’ounded near Singhirampur A few of 
its occn})ants swam to the leading boat, or found tlicir way into 
friendly hands on shore , but the rest w'ore shot or drowned m vain 
efforts to elude their pursuers The people in the one remaining 
boat di'cyiped down safely as far as Dithur, but being enticed on 
land by treacherous natives, they w'ere seized and carried off to 
Caw'nporo. Thcio this party of forty-seven, including about a 
dozen men, shared the captivity of those already pining in the 
bungalow w’hicdi, a few days later, w'as to become tin shambles of 
tw'o hundred Kiiglish souls * 

Meanw'hile Havelock’s column was struggling manfully tow'arda 
the same spot Nine hundred men from the Gltb, 78th, and 84th 
Foot, a battery of Iloyal Artillery — the first emphwed in India — 
and a hundred and fifty of Brasyer’s Sikhs, with twenty volunteer 
horse and thirty of Palliser’s Irregulars, made up the little force 
which Havelock on the 7th of July led out of Allahabad in support 
of Renaud’s advance on Fathipur For some days past this hold 
officer had been clearing the w’ay for Havelock wdth an energy to 
which scores of bodies dangling from the trees and many a village 
reduced to aohes bore terrible witness On the 10th, as he lav at 
Kagan, twenty-four miles from Fathipur, Renaud learned that a 
•strong force of rebels, sent dow'n by the butcher of Bitbur, w^as 
advancing thither with twelve guns to sw'eep the Farangis aw'ay 
before it. A message from Renaud soon brought Havelock's 
column to his side A forced march under a cruel sun placed the 
two columns about four miles from Fathipur, w'here HaVelock 
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halted his tired soldiers on the 12th. But the rest he hoped to 
gfiA e them A\as soon cut short A reconnaissance made by Colonel 
Tytlor disclosed the enemy, about tliree thousand fi\e hundred 
Birong-, advancing to the attack. Havelock at once took up the 
challenge. Throwing his infantry into line of quarter-distance 
columns, covered hy skirmishers armed with the new Knfield rifle, 
and posting his eight guns in the centre, he marehed his troops 
over fields by tliat time covered with watm’ towards the lino of 
Villages, hillocks and mango-gro\ es 'which commanded the approach 
to Fattipiir His small force of cavalry moved on either flank 
under the chief command of Captain Beatson, who like Neill had 
served with the Turkish Contingent during the Ci'imean war 

Jn ten minutes the hardest of the fighting w’as over Broken 
by the tiro from the far-i*oaching Hnfields, the enemy were soon 
fleiniig jn amazed disoider trom the rush of grape and shrapnel 
with which jMaude’s gunners swept tliem dow'n at point-blank 
range. Gun after gun fell into our hands, Keiiaiid’s soldiers w’on 
a hillock on the right in dashing style ; and the rest of our 
weaned infantry helped to push the rebels steadily back to their 
last stauiling-placc, a mile beyond the town Then for a moment 
the tide of victory seemed to flag, the brave British infantry had 
nearly worn tbemselN es out A sudhen charge of rebel horse was 
met by the most of Palliser’s troopers with a rapid movement to 
the lear. But the Fusiliers and Highlanders on the right soon 
forced the assailants backwards, and under a shattering fire from 
their own well-kept line, once more the guns toiled up to the 
front ; the riflemen also pouring in tbeir deadly hail, untily after 
four hours’ fighting, the day w'as w'on Strange to say, not an 
I'nglish soldier had been liurt by the enemy, and only one Sikb, 
besides a few of Palliser’s Horse But “twelve British soldiers,” 
wrote Havelock, “were struck dowrn by the sun and never rose 
again.” 

The whole of the enemy’s guns and much other prize fell into 
the victors’ bands Had Havelock’s cavalry been stronger or more 
trustworthy, his victory W’ould have been yet more decisive, and 
his further progress far less delayed Barrow and his twenty 
volunteers could do but little towards destroying hundreds of 
flying Pandies,* and the small body of Irregulars to their cool 
cow^ardice on the 12th were two days after to add as cool an 
attempt at plundering the baggage of their own force. This w ant 

* Fdadi waa a common family name among the Sepoys, Hence it ca-no to be 
Implied to the Sepoys in general. 
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of cavalry had been foreseen, both by Beatson, who in the middle of 
June had exhorted the Government to raise a regiment of Eurasian 
horse in Bengal, and afterwards by Havelock, who had counselled 
the sending up of all unemployed officers to serve as troopers mthe 
field But no heed was given at the right moment to advice so 
easy to follow, and Havelock was doomed to see the fruits of 
victory after victory snatched from his grasp, and to waste his men 
in a series of exhausting straggles against weather and human 
odds, for lack of a few hundred stout troopers able to follow up, 
to scatter, perhaps to annihilate the beaten foe * 

The day’s rest at Fathipur vas employed among other things 
in hanging the native magistrate who, a few weeks before, hnd 
decreed th^ murder, after a mock trial, of the brave old fanatic 
Robert Tucker, Judge of Fathipur, victim to his own noble rash* 
ness in staying at his post after all his companions had fled from 
before the violence of a bloodthirsty mob and the approach of 
mutineers from Allahabad.t The town itself was given up to 
plunder in return for the liavoc of the past month. 

With nine of the captured guns and two of his owm six-pounders 
Havelock on the 14th resumed his march. Two sharp engage- 
ments on the following day brought him across the Pandu strt'am 
by a bridge wdiich the rebels with two heavy guns had vainly 
defended against Maude’s artillery-fire and the resistless onset of 
Renaud’s Fusiliers. In these two fights, of which the first by the 
village of Aung was the most stubbornly maintained, the British 
took four guns and lost twenty-five by death or 'wounds Heaviest 
of all was the loss of ^Major Renaud, who fell at Aung mortally 
wounded at the head of his daring “ Lambs. ” A cry of sorrow 
rose from every station in India at the news of his untimely 
death, t 

Happily many heroes were still left in that daily lessening band, 
which had yet harder work to accomplish on the morrow. From 
Ca'wnpore, still twenty miles off, the Nana himself was advanemp 
with fresh troops to crush, if possible, his daring foe. Their spirit t 
cheered by this news, and by the hope of yet saving their captivt 
countrymen, Havelock’s soldiers tramped on through the night o 
the 15th and far into the next morning before any signs of t 
nearing enemy became visible. At length, after the needful mid 
day halt, they marched about two miles further to find five thou 
sand of the enemy, with eight heavy guns, strongly postec 
among villages and mango-groves, with their left resting nearly 01 

* Trotter ; Official Papers. t Sherer’e Narrative. t Trotter ; Kaye. 
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the Ganges. Their centre, thrown somewhat backward, commanded 
the two roads leading into Cawmpore. To attack thorn in front 
with only a thousand British and three hundred Sikhs would have 
involved a perilous waste of precious lives. Screened by clumps 
ot trees and the forward movements of his few cavalry, Havelock 
edged off obliquely to his own right with tho view of turning the 
enemy’s left. For a w’hile their shot fell harmless among Barrow’s 
horse in front ; but the feint being at last discovered, some of their 
guns were wheeled towards the side where our^troops were plodding 
forw^ard through the w^et and broken ground. Not a shot was fired in 
answer, until at the right moment our brave infantry, covered by 
their guns and skirmishers, ..marched down in echeloned lino upon 
the enemy’s left While the battle of the guns still raged, before 
the rebels had time to bring their right forward, the British foot wore 
hurled upon the masses in their front. Village after village was 
carried at the bayonet’s point, and half tho enemy’s line was routed 
before any help could come from their right wing. Nothing could 
withstand ihe conquering rush of the Highlanders on one in- 
trenched Milage guarded by three heavy guns. Not loss admirable 
was the crow'umg stroke by which the 64 th Foot, swooping for- 
ward under showers of grape, succeeded in silencing the last gun 
that still barred the w^ay into the cantonments of Cawnpore. Well, 
too, might Havelock 3oin his infantry in cheering Captain Barrow 
and Ins score of “ Gentlemen Volunteers,” as they rode back wdth 
sabres red and blunted from their fearfully daring onslaught into 
a mass of yet unbroken troops.* 

After a struggle ^vhich lasted nearly three hours, the enemy fled 
in the grow mg darkness, and the road to Cawnpore lay wide o'pen to 
our tired soldiers, whose losses in the unequal fight amounted only 
to eight slam and eighty-eight disabled. The Peshwa of a fort- 

2iight for as such the Nana had proclaimed himself on the Ist 

of July — had learned already that Wheeler’s countrymen could 
wreak stern vengeance for the butcheries they might not forestall. 
Of those who were struck down that day by wounds or sick- 
ness none was so widely mourned as Havelock’s Adjutant- General, 
Captain Beatson, whose talents, energy, and popular manners 
had impressed themselves upon the whole camp. A sunstroke, 
followed by an attack of cholera, carried him off the second day 
after the fight. 

Utterly exhausted with that long day’s work, the victors passed 
the night of the 16 th without food or cover on the damp par^e- 
* Trotter ; Kaye ; Marehman. 
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ground of Cawnpore. Three heavy and four light guns ^ero 
in paik. The sclf-st\lcd Peshvva \Mth the wrecks of his beaten 
army fell back upon his own domain of Bithur, after blow^ing 
up the Cawn[)ore magazine. He had already sacrificed the last 
oL his hel])less captives to the demon of his balked revenue. 
< )n the loth of July, the day of Ins defeat at the Pandu Nadi,, 
the few men among the captives ^^ore brought forth and slain 
before the Nana’s own 03*68 Then through the doors and 
windows of their close prison shot after shot was fired b3' a partN" 
of Sep03S into the crowd of women and children, wdio lay or stood 
huddled together, seared, hopeless, tired of h\ ing . some half 
dead already with grief or |min, m'ailv' all content to die there- 
and then rather than go forth to meet peilnips a 3*t‘t more 
awful doom The butchery thus begun from outside was after- 
wards tinished 1)3’ other hands W’lth swords, ba3'oiiets, long kiiiv’es, 
with an3’ weapons that might ser\ e the need of ruffians whose 
lust for blood was doubtless w'hetted b>’ the joy of such a triumph 
over the jiroud counti3nien of their late masti'rs. Next morning 
the mangled bodies, some still, it is said, ali\u, were stripped, 
hacked aliesh, and tumbled into the nearest well. Snell appears 
to be the short, hut sufiicicntl3’ horrible, truth about a massacre 3’et 
more w antonU’ fiendish than that which Naw’db Kasim w rought 
at Patna in 1703 , by the hands of that Walter Iteinhardt w ho livea 
in history under the name of Sumru * 

On the morning of the 17 th of JuH’ Haeelock’s little armi’- 
maiched further into the Oawnpore cantonments, ]>ast the riddled 
' and battered w'alls which men could hardl3’ belie\e that any mortal 
garrison had contrived to defend for three long w’eeks , on through 
the silent, half-ruined citi*, where, amidst man3' traces of blood 
and jnllage, one swarthy jiiisoner, the clerk who had left the m- 
trcnchment on the 24 th of June, was discovered and set free. His 
tale of horror was presently confirmed 113’ the sight of the memor- 
able slaughterhouse and its adjacent well. From the latter, choked* 
with its two hundred dead, gleamed out a ghastl3' bundle of legs 
and arms. Inside the Bibi-Garh or Women’s House, as it was 
called, men gazed with burning eyes and compressed lips on deep 
broad pools of blood, on stray pieces of clothing and feminine 
ornament, on many a sad token of human suffering, faith and love. 
Locks of hair, leaves of Bibles and other holy books, combs,, 
shoes, children’s frocks, bonnets, work boxes, daguerreotj-pes, at- 
tested the kind of life so foully done aw’ay by the swordsrand 
* Trotter ; Kaje , Sberer. 
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bullets which had left their marks in plenty upon the blood- 
smeared walls aad pillars. What w^onder if they who ^aw these 
things, the blood of English women and children still fresh, their 
mangled bodies hardly yet stiff, came a\iay with a lock of hair or 
a bit of dress in their hands, as witness of the vow they had taken 
to spare no living soul among the rebels, until full vengeance had 
been reaped for all that innocent blood ’ 

Havelock’s own desire had now^ been gratified He had “ lived to 
command in a successful action and the Battle ot Cawnpore, the 
fourth of his winning, was a victory due not less to Ins owm stiategy 
than to the splendid courage and endurance of liis men In the 
general order issued to his troops their grateful leader avowed him- 
self “ satisfied, and more than satisfied,” w ith tbein. Ho had “ never 
seen steadier or more devoted troops.” Between the 7th and the 
IGth of July they had marched 12G miles under an Indian sun 
and fought lour actions. But their labours, ho w^arned them, were 
only beginning. “ Your comrades at Lucknow^ are in jieril ; Agra 
IS besieged , Delhi is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You 
must make great sacrifices if you, would obtain great results. 
Three cities ha\ e to be saved ; tw^o strong places to be dtddockaded. 
Your General is confident that he can efioot all these tilings, and 
restore this part of India to tranquillity, if you will only second 
him with your efforts, and if jour discipline is equal to your 
valour ” The warning was indeed well-timed in view of the strong 
temptations to revenge, plunder, and hard dunking which assailed 
his victorious troops. In a few^ days Havelock had to order his 
provost-marshal to “ hang up in their uniform all British soldiers 
that plunder ; ” and commanding officers were distinctly warned 
that this should not be an idle threat.* 


Maighman. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

THE FIRST RELIEF OF LUCKNOW 

After two 4ajs spent in resting his weaned troops, in taking 
measures to restrain their appetite for strong drink, and in 
mounting fifty of his foot-soldiers on horses, taken from the 
disarmed IiTegulars, Ha\ clock on the ll*th of July sent Major 
Stephenson with the Fusiliers and Sikhs of Renaiid’s little force 
and the newly- raised troop of cavalry to take possession of Bithur 
Stephenson’s errand was soon discharged, for the ruffian JSTana had 
already crossed the Ganges with the remnant of his followers, 
after slaying the last of his Fnglish captives, Mrs. Carter, and 
burying the bulk of his treasure in \Nells Marching into his 
abandoned stronghold, his pursuers took quiet possession of 
twenty guns and a great many head of cattle. After blowing up 
the magazine and burning the palace to the ground, Stephenson’s 
troops returned with their booty to Cawnpore. By this time 
Havelock had received from Delhi and Agra letters that told him 
how slowly the siege of the former city -was advancing, and how 
PolTvhele’s soldiers had been folloived up to the walls of Agra 
Fort by the very foe they had hoped to drive before them From 
Lucknow also had come the news of a whole province up in 
revolt, of a British garrison already besieged, and of its noble 
leader, Havelock’s old friend and comrade, dead. 

On the 20th Neill himself reached Cawnpore, closely followed 
by 227 men of the 84th Foot, the only succours that he could 
bring up from Allahabad. No time was lost in preparing for 
Havelock’s onward march to Lucknow, which he still hoped to 
reach a few days after he had carried his troops across the Ganges. 
With immense exertion twenty boats were collected for the 
passage of a river running swift and broad over its rain-filled 
bed Five days were spent in ferrying over twelve hundred 
British, three hundred Sikhs, and ten poorly equipped guns. 
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Meanwhile thousands of workmen were busily employed in 
making a strong intrenchment for the troops destined to remain 
behind. By the 26th of July Havelock himself had passed over 
into Oudh, leaving Neill with barely three hundred men to look 
after his sick and wounded, and to keep guard over the toivn and 
neighbourhood of Cawnpore.*’ 

At Cawnpore, as at Allahdbad, Neiirs shrewd, vigorous nature 
soon stamped itself on all he did. Erelong, with good help from 
Mr John Sherer, the new magistrate, order was restored through- 
out the city and the surrounding district. All plunderers were 
promptly punished, heaps of plundered property brought into 
camp, numbers of rebelk seized and given over to their just 
deserts Under his orders Captain Bruce soon got together a 
good body of native police and spies ; every serviceable horse w’as 
seized or bought up for the use of our batteries and mounted 
volunteers ; every man who seemed at all trustworthy was enlisted 
into the public service. Neill earnestly besought the Govern- 
ment to send him more skilled doctors. The civil authorities were 
strongly urged to resume their ^osts in the country between 
Cawnpore and Allahabad. His own post he fixed in the in- 
trenched camp, which overlooked and commanded every approach 
to the adjacent river The well where lay the bodies of so many 
slaughtered -women and children vras, by his order, “ filled up, and 
neatly and decently covered over to form their grave.’* The 
slaughter-house itself, w'here the blood of the Nona’s victims still 
lay in pools an inch or two deep, was reserved for cleansing by 
prisoners condemned to death for taking an active part in the 
mutiny Each of the leading “ miscreants, *’ by way of prelude 
to his own hanging, was taken down to the Bibi-Garh and forced, - 
under threat of a sound flogging, to clean np so many inches of 
the blood-reeking floor. If any high-caste ruffian demurred 
to this mode of expiating his misdeeds, his scruples were 
soon relieved by a stroke or two of the lash. One man, a 
Mohammadan officer of a civil court, was even forced to lick up 
some of the blood. All this, said Neill, might be “ strange law,” 
displeasing to ** some of our Brahmanised elderly gentlemen,” but 
in his opinion it suited the occasion well, as ** a fearful punish- 
ment for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous deed.”+ 

Whatever the candid moralist may have to nrge against so nn- 
Ohristian a mode of rendering evil for evil, it is only fair to make 
large allowance for the dreadful provocations which drove some of 
* Ifarshman ; Kaye ; Trotter. + Kaye ; Tittter. 
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the bravest and least cruel of tbeir race into courses unworthy of 
tlieir better selves. “ Who could be merciful ^ ” Neill indignantly 
asked, to any of the “ fiond.s ** concerned in the butcheries on the 
scene of which he had just been gazing with borror- stricken 
eyes The ^ ery atmosphere of the place and time fostered a blind 
fury of revenge and hate in hearts of the manliest texture There* 
vas hardly an hluglishnian in that part of India who, in the same 
position, might not have acted in much the same way; and there- 
w'ere many indeed w'ho would have gone, and did go, much further 
than Neill himself on the path which he honestly held it his 
duty to follow It was a time when the tenderest hearts grew 
hard, and the noblest natures w' ere tempted to sm most grievously 
against the dight wnthin them. At such a moment even tho 
heroic John Nicholson stooped, in all seriousness, to propose — in a 
letter to his friend Edwardes — “a Bdl for the flaying alive^ 
impalement, or burning of the murderers of the women and 
children at Delhi The idea of letting such fiends off w'lth 
simple hanging was to his mind altogether “maddening,” and, like 
Cromwell after Drogheda, he quoted Scripture in justification of 
his savage desires. The old saying, “ Corruptio optimi pessima,’^ 
was not seldom verified in this dark year 

On the 2bth of July, Havelock's little army lay at Maugalwar, 
about BIX miles from the Ganges. By that time he had received 
from the beleaguered garrison at Ltucknow letters which must 
have convinced him that his hopes of reaching that place in fivo 
or six days were lather too hastily formed. In a letter to Sir P. 
Grant, w’ho had w'arned him of the risks he ran, he had just 
acknowledged “ the extreme delicacy and difficulty of any 
operation to relieve Colonel Inglis,” wffio then commanded the 
Ducknow garrison. But his troops, proud of their past achieve- 
ments and still maddened by memories of Cawmpore, were eager 
for a fresh advance ; his own zeal, inflamed by a secret craving 
for the wmrld’s applause, made light of the difficulties in his path ; 
and he still reckoned on the early approach of his promised 
succours from below. Neill, if any man, could be safely trusted 
to hold Cawnpore against any odds, while his own advance into 
Oudh might help Inglis, by drawing large numbers of the enemy 
away from the immediate neighbourhood of Lucknow. + 

Let us turn meanwhile from Mangalwar to the capital of Oudh. 
Down to the end of June Sir Henry Lawrence still held command 
of Lucknow and its neighbourhood. In that one oasis amidst a 
* Kaje. f Marshxnan ; Malleson. 
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liroad waste of rebellion he had laid np stores of food and defensive 
appliances enough for a siege of several months. Sicii:noss was 
-abating; the garrison were in good heart Nearly eight hundred 
faithful Sepoys, Sikhs, and pensioners, raised their fighting strength 
to sixteen hundred In spite of a wasting illness. Sir Henry never 
lost his head nor slackened his exertions for the public good Tho 
defences of the Hesidcncy were made as strong as time and circum- 
stances would allow. He v/ent about with a cheerful countenance, 
while his heart was racked with anxiety for the fate of thoso 
•entrusted to his charge. In reply to Wheeler’s piteous messages 
for help, he could only warn him against treating with tho false- 
hearted Nana of Bithur * Looking to the state of the country, 
the utter lack of means for crossing the Ganges, and the weakncbs 
of his own garrison, he refused, with many a ])ang, to send out any 
of his English troops on an enterprise which no one save the bold 
but rash-headed Martin Gubbins deemed at all feasible Amidst 
many conflicting counsels he always held his ow*n way, with a firm- 
ness shaken neither by the fears of the more desponding, nor by 
the rash impatience of men like Gulibins, wdio were elways urging 
him to some decisive mo\ ement fraught with far more of danger 
than of seeming good * 

On the 28th of June Sir Henrj' learned the news of Wheelef’s 
surrender and the Nana’s savage treachery. By that time a large 
force of rebels Avas mas.sed at Naw'dbganj, twenty miles from 
Lucknow, on the Faizabad Road. Next day their advance guard 
had reached Chinhat, eight miles only from the Residency. Tho 
crisis which Sir Henry had long expected was now at hand, un- 
less by some forward movement he could succeed in deferring it a 
little longer. On the morning of the 30th he led out his little 
brigade of horse and foot, six hundred and seventy strong, of 
whom half were English, with eleven guns, six manned by natives, 
to feel the strength, if possible to check the progress, of several 
thousand Sepoy mutineers. Lured on by the reports of wayfarers, 
and the seeming absence of any foe, our troops were not far from 
Ohinhat when they descried the enemy draw’n up in their front 
behind long rows of trees. For some time the batteries on both 
aides exchanged a heavy fire At last the infantry were ordered 
to seize two villages ihat fronted either flank. The village on the 
right was soon held by our Sepoys, but that on the left swarmed 
with rebels before the men of the 32nd, spent with fatigue, long 
fasting, and the want of their morning dram, were halfway across 
* Merirale ; BUlleson ; Kaye. 
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the intervening gronnd. Swept down by the fire from the village, 
and outflanked by a steadily advancing foe, the British infantry 
tnrned their faces from a battle already lost. Two hundred and 
twenty faithful Sepoys and thirty -six mounted volunteers covered 
the retreat. 

By this time three guns of the Oudh battery had been upset 
or abandoned by the native drivers, who rode off to join the enemy. 
The hundred and twenty native troopers were galloping back to 
Lucknow In spite of Bonham^s heroic efforts, our heavy howitzer 
fell into the enemy's hands. Our own gunners did their duty man- 
fully, but in vain, against overwhelming odds Fighting and flee- 
ing by turns under a fierce sun and a scathing fire from guns which 
our own were presently unable for want of ammunition to answer, 
their shattered ranks growing ever thinner and less orderly, our 
troops struggled back into Lucknow a mere mob, leaving behind 
them four guns and a sixth of their number dead. Of the 32nd 
Foot alone, which had sent three hundred bayonets into the field, 
a hundred and fifteen were slain, including their brave leader. 
Colonel Case, and thirty- nine wounded But for a desperate 
charge of Radcliffe's gentlemen volunteers, for the devoted bear- 
ing of our faithful Sepoys, and the stand which Sir Henry made 
at the Kukrail Bridge, wuth lighted portfires beside his unloaded 
guns, very few of that routed force would have reached the 
Residency alive “ My God ! and I brought them to this ! ’’ 
exclaimed their noble leader, wringing his hands over the utter 
blasting of his morning hopes. By noon of that same day, as the 
last of the wounded and stragglers entered their lines, the first of 
the enemy’s roundshot came crashing into the Residency from across 
the iron bridge * 

Owing to this great disaster, for which Sir Henry himself was 
not all — if at all — to blame, — it was hardly his fault, for instance, 
that his English infantry missed their appointed rations of coffee, 
biscuit, and mm — the Chief Commissioner had now to do in haste 
what he had always resolved, if need were, to do more leisurely. 
He must forthwith contract his lines within the bounds of the 
Residency defences, at whatever sacrifice of the supplies and 
powder stored up elsewhere At midnight of the 1st of July 
the Machhi-Bhawan was blown np with all its contents, after 
every man and gun had been quietly and skilfully brought away. 
"VVithin one entrenched and roughly fortified post were now 

Merlvale ; Kaye ; Malleson ; Trotter ; The Defence of Lncknow," by a Staff 
Officer. 
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assembled about nine hundred and twenty white men, and seven 
hundred and sixty natives, tit to boar arms. Sixty-eight women 
and sixty-six children shared the fortunes of the besieged, fortunes 
which just then looked so gloomy that Lawrence, writing to Have- 
lock, feared himself unable to hold out longer than fifteen or twenty 
days. The odds against him were alarming enough, but his daunt- 
less spirit rose to meet the new danger, and his masterful energy 
lent new vigour to the preparations for jm obstinate defenoe. 
The gloom which for a moment overhung the garrison speedily 
passed away. With much more of hope than fear, the besieged 
saw their assailants closing round their weakly-guarded lines. 
Each man knew how mucli depended on his own watchfulness, 
courage, and endurance. “No surrender was Sir Henry’s w’atoh- 
word, and all alike w'ere prepared to die fighting rather than yield. 

But the leader in w^hom all men trusted — save, perhaps, the 
self-wdlled G-ubbins — was too soon to be taken from them On 
llie morning of the 2nd of July a shell burst in Sir Henry’s room, 
not so harmlessly as that which burst there the day before For 
two days he lingered with a dreadful wound below the hip, still 
able at times to issue a few last directions, messages, and com- 
mands, w orthy alike of a thorough soldier and a guileless Chris- 
tian. To Major Banks, who was to succeed him as Chief Com- 
missioner, and to Colonel Inglis, who now took command of the 
garrison, his dying injunction w^as “ Never give in.” On the 4th 
of July his great soul fled, the soul of one w'ho, in the w'ords ho 
himself had once suggested for his own epitaph, had always 
“ tried to do his duty ” The hearts of the garrison sank -w ithin 
them under the sense of their heavy loss. The very soldiers who 
were ahout to bear his hody to the grave stooped down one after 
another to kiss his cold forehead, so deep was the universal sorrow 
for the death of “ a public benefactor and a warm personal friend.” 
Such were the words in which Colonel Inglis lived to show forth 
the common love and admiration for “the great and good man” 
to whose untiring foresight the final deliverance of his country- 
men at Lucknow was mainly owing. To his country, his friends, 
to all who received his orders, his advice, his help by word or 
deed, the loss of such a man at such a moment might well seem 
beyond repair.* On the 22nd of July, before the new's of his 
death could reach England, the Court of Directors appointed him 
provisional successor to Lord Canning in the event of that noble- 

* Merivale ; Trotter \ Kaye ; Colonel loglis's Luoknov Despatch ; ** Life of Si 
H. Bdwardes.” 
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Tn.'iTi's death, resiprnation, or return homo When the sad news 
<lid rcacli Enprland, it seemed almost as if the knell of our Indian 
Empire had been run^ 

But the spirit of Henry Lawrence still dwelt and wrought 
amidst that lonely garrison Leaders like Tnglis, Banks, 
Gubbins, Anderson, Enlton, Bonham, Aitken, found no dearth 
<»f high courage among the fighiing-men, civilians, women 
of all classes, who had to yday their several parts in that long 
struggle against fearful cnlds I'^nder <‘very drawback of scant 
numbers, of sickness aggravated by heat and foul air, by improper 
or deficient food, by overwork and long stress of mind ; in spite of 
hnpos continually cheated, of a position weakened from the first 
by Sir HdViry’s tenderness for lioly idaces and private houses 
I3 ing too near his owm outw'orks, the mived garrison of English- 
n;i<*n, Sikhs, and faithful Sepoys njiheld for three months the 
honour of their ling and the safety of their women against many 
tliousands of well-ai’raed and disciplined Pandies, aided by the 
forces of insurgent Tiilukdars and the fighting-men of a large and 
populous city. 

Through all that timo every man's services w^ero in daily, 
almost hourly request. Each had to take his turn in handling 
pick and spade, in moving guns, ammunition, commissariat stores, 
in burying a comrade or a putrid horse or bullock, in standing 
sentry, in loading or firing rifles, in doing wscavenger\s work, in 
discharging all kinds of duties, how-ever liard, dangerous, or un- 
\\onted. Each fought, toiled, watched, as fully aware how much 
■of the common safety was staked upon his own particular efforts. 
Xoi* were the women backw'ard in proving themselves fit help- 
mates for the men. As household drudges or as hospital nurses, 
they never flinched from any hardship or hazard that crossed the 
path of their duty. In the midst of their own cares and losses 
tliey ministered to the wants of their sick, w'ounded, or otherwise 
lielplcss charges, wdth a noble cheerfulness and a patient zeal that 
fully w’arranted the respectful praises w’hich Colonel Inglis loved 
officially to utter, and -which Lord Canning afterwards hastened 
yet more publicly to repeat.* “The honoured names of Birch, of 
Polehampton, of Barbor, and of Gall ” are linked with the heroic 
<lefence of Lucknow as imperishably as that of Florence Nightin- 
gale w'ith the deeds and sufferings of our troops in the Crimea 

Round the straggling, rudely fortified lines that enclosed the 

•Trotter; Kaye; Staff Officer; Eees" “ Narratire ” ; Gubbins ; Official 
Tapers, &c. 
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Hesidexicy and a number of adjacent buildings the enemy were 
soon firing from twenty.fi ve guns, many of great bore, so placed 
that no part of the enclosure above ground escaped sui^ering 
from shot or shell. There “was no safety even for the sick and 
wounded in the hospital. Some of the guns were only fifty yarda 
from our own outworks. Screened in various ways from the fire 
of musketry and even of mortars, the rebel gunners could do their 
worst upon tho besieged, while from housea within pistol-shot of 
our barricades swarms of sharpshooters kept up a galling, an 
incessant rain of bullets. Other parties relieved each other at 
the work of mining a way,inco the battered stronghold On the 
20th of July a general assault was preluded by the springing of 
a mine inside tho Water Gate near the Redan Four hours long 
a fierce battle raged at almost every outpost in turn. But by two 
1* M. the assailants, driven everywhere back with heavy slaughter, 
returned to their usual modes of harassing the besieged. 

For the next three w’eeksthey sought to weary out the garrison 
with a ceaseless fire of arms, great and small, varied by frequent 
alarms, while fresh mines were digging for the destruction of our 
people. Again, on the lOth of August, was trial made of a grand 
assault, preceded by tho bursting of a mine, which caused a clea^ 
breach of twenty feet in the defences close to tho Brigade Mess. 
Through that breach, wrote Inglis, “ a regiment could have ad- 
vanced in perfect order.” Again, however, after brief show of 
headlong courage, were the stormers driven back before a raking 
fire of musketry from the imperilled post. The same fate speedily 
befell other parties who thought to catch the garrison asleep else- 
where Eight days later another mine Tvas sprung in front of the 
Sikh lines, beneath whose wrecks eleven of our men lay hopelessly 
buried owing to a deadly fire from loopholes only ten ^ards oft. 
The assault that followed was speedily repulsed ; the enemy were 
soon driven from their temporary lodgement in a® corner of the 
Sikh lines; and before nightfall a successful sally, J headed by 
Fulton, had cleared or destroyed the neighbouring houses and put 
a stop to the digging of another mine. 

Another sally on the 2Uth of August followed up the springing 
of a mine w'hich Captain Fulton had dz-iven under one of the 
houses which gave most annoyance to the besieged. A great 
many rebels were killed by the explosion. The rest were then 
driven out of the houses, which Fulton’s party proceeded to blow 
up, while another, led by M‘Cabe, the Multan hero, spiked two of 
the enemy’s largest guns. During the next fortnight things went 
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on in their old course. Now and again a mine driven by the 
enemy was spoiled by a timely countermine. Day by day the hail 
of shells, roundshot, bullets, beat down upon the lonely garrison 
with the steadiness of a tropical rainfall, thinning their numbers, 
searching out their safe corners, and using up their strength in 
the work of repairing damage done Cholera, small-pox, epidemic 
fevers, never ceased from among them The children especially 
were dying off from disease, from scanty or unwholesome food ; 
while even the strongest men were palled down by a kind of 
eruptive low fever, out of whose w'eakening clutches they never, 
during the siege, could shake themselves quite clear. Every room 
W'as hlack with flies. Chief among those who liad already fallen 
by roundshot or bullet was Major Banks, the brave, cool-headed, 
and able officer whom Dawrenco himself had named as his suc- 
cessor in the civil government of Oudh. 

There were other things to try the mettle of the men whom 
Inglis virtually commanded throughout the siege. They had 
heard of the massacres at Cawnpore , they knew from the first 
that English soldiers were fighting their way np country from 
Allahabad After a long silence came, on the 2Gth of J uly, the 
news that Havelock had begun bis march from Cawnpore and 
w'ould be wnth them in a few days. But the days passed, and 
still 110 signs of coming help cheered the watchers peering out 
into the darkness foi' the light that never shone'. Eor five Aveeks 
more a thick veil of silence hung between the Residency and tho 
onter w'orld At last, on the 29th of August, one messenger out 
of several sent forth brought back a letter at counting for the 
past delay, and assuiing the garrison of their deliverance in three 
weeks more On the hopes thus rekindled by the faithful spy 
Angad they liad to keep up their hearts until the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, wheu fresh tidings came in from the camp of Outram and 
Havelock, then but a short march from their destined goal 

During that last interval the enemy made one furious effort to 
crush out the defence so stubliornly prolonged On the 5th of 
September three mines sprung within a few minutes of each other 
sounded the signal for a grand assault. Advancing boldly under 
a sw'eeping fire from our guns, the storming columns got some of 
their ladders planted here and there against the walls. For a 
moment some of the assailants stood on an embrasure in Aptborp’s 
battery. But the hand-grenades and the musketry soon proved 
too much for them. Another body scrambling forward to fbe 
Brigade Mess got so thinned by tho fire of our unerring marks- 
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xnen that they too presently turned and fled, payinji^ for their 
rashness with nearly a hundred lives. From the Baillie Guard, 
from Innes’s outpost, from several othei* points of attack the 
enemy were -driven back with heavy slaughter. The besieged on 
the other hand had suffered very little either from the mines, 
which all burst short, or from the sharp, hour-long struggle 
skround their works. Thenceforth to the end of the siege they 
were no more troubled by grand attacks in force.* 

From Lucknow the story returns to Havelock and his little 
army encamped on the heights of Mangalwar. On the 2yth of 
duly Havelock began his onward march to Lucknow'. Five miles 
in his front, at Onau, the ehemy, strongly posted, with a swamp on 
either dank, w'ere waiting to turn him back. Tw'o short, but very 
sharp, fights in one forenoon ended in the retreat of some twelve 
thousand rebels, and the capture of fifteen guns, which, for want 
of carriage, had to be destroyed. After halting to rest and take 
their meal under a scorching sun, our troops pushed on for six 
miles to Bashiratganj, a w’alled village begirt with swamps and 
water, the road through w'hich was guarded by an earthw'ork 
holding four guns. A flank movement of the 64th Foot through 
'the wet ground to the right of the village threatened to cut off 
the enemy’s retreat. Attacking them in front at the right momoxrt 
with his Highlanders and “Blue-caps” — another nickname for 
the Madras Fusiliers — the British general drove the enemy from 
the village with the loss of all their guns. For w’ant of cavalry 
he could do no more than hold the p^ound he had "vvon • for w'ant 
of gunners and horses he had to spike or burst all tho guns that 
day captured from the beaten, but still powerful, foe. On tho night 
of the 30th, to the sorrowful amazement of his eager troops, 
he marched them back to Mangalw^ar. Besides eighty-eight men 
killed or wounded in that day’s fighting, nearly as many were laid 
low from sunstroke, dysentery, and cholera. A strong body of the 
Nona’s troops threatened his flank and rear. His moans of car- 
riage for the sick and wounded were used up already. Between 
him and the Lucknow garrison lay a deep river and a canal, thirty- 
eix miles of wet road, and two miles of streets, through which tho 
remnant of his diminishing force might fail in carving their 
desperate way. Without another battery and a thousand more 
British bayonets it was impossible, Havelock wrote to Neill, to 
^*do anything for the real advantage of Lucknow.” 

* Trotter ; Kaye ; MaUewa ; Official Papen, &c. 
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Havelock, in truth, had begun to discover the mistake he made, 
under a generous impulse, in advancing from Cawnpore with a 
force unequal to the work demanded of it. Two barren victories 
were all he had to show against the untoward issues of a move- 
ment which no amount of courage or good generalship could in 
such circumstances have carried through. By helping Neill to 
confront the dangers that beset him on the right bank of the 
Ganges, he would have done his country better service at less 
outlay of precious lives. To save our people at Lucknow from 
imminent destruction w’as the only excuse for Havelock’s rasa 
advance. And even that was now \\ anting, for he had already 
learned from Inglis’s messengers that the garrison were w^ell sup- 
plied with provisions for a long siege 

Havelock, however, was still bent on doing something in aid 
of his beleaguered countrymen. His presence beyond the Ganges 
might still draw large numbei’S of the enemy away from Lucknow 
it.self. In exchange for his sick and wounded, Neill sent over to 
him every soldier he could spare, besides three guns of Olpherts* 
battery and two heavy guns. With a force thus raised to tourtocn 
hundred men and thirteen guns, Havelock, on the 4th of August, 
marched again to Onau. Next day, by one of those flank move- 
ments which commonly disconcert an Eastern commander, he 
drove the enemy out of Bashiratganj with heavy slaughter and 
the loss of two guns. Once more the w^ant of cavaliy marred the 
fulness of his success That night cholera raged anew in the 
British camp. Once more, on the morrow, our disappointed 
soldiers retraced their steps to Mangalwar. 

A third time, on the 11th, they marched forward to meet a 
body of Pandies coming down from Nawabganj. Halting for the 
nigbt by Onau, they had next day to face an army, ten or twelve 
thousand strong, posted about the old battle-fiL'ld of Bashiratganj. 
Another of those splendid victories which bore no solid fruit waa 
followed by a third retreat, on the morrow, to Mangalwar One 
purpose, indeed, the victory was to serve; Havelock could now re- 
cross the Ganges unassailed in his rear. Driven to this move by 
sickness, and the growing exhaustion of bis troops, of whom more 
than three hundred were already disabled by wounds or disease, 
Havelock, on the 13th of August, saw the last of his brave soldiers 
safely landed at Cawmpore. By that time Neill himself, who had 
railed at his senior for falling back on Mangalwar, was beginning 
to admit the need of temporary rest and nursing for the mfen who 
had won so many victories to such little purpose* They were not> 
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lio owned, in a* £t st&te to advance upon Luclcnow until more 
troops came np to their aid.* 

Little rest, however, could be theirs so long as bodies of armed 
rebels kept hovering around their camp. On the 15th Neill, with 
A few companies of his “Blue-caps,'* attacked and routed ono 
body of mutineers near the former battle-field of Cawmpore. The 
next day Havelock himself, w'ith some thirteen hundred men and 
fourteen guns, attacked the Nana’s mam prrny, drawn up in triple 
hue before Bithur. An hour's hard fighting proved the stubbornness 
of the enemy’s stand behind their breastworks under a tremendous 
cannonade, and forced Havelock to settle matters at point of 
bayonet. Post after post was carried in daring style, chiefly by 
the Highlanders and Fusiliers ; a deep stream having delayed 
the progress of their comrades in the left wing. A little later the 
•whole force was in keen pursuit of a routed foe Beyond Bithur, 
however, the w’cariness of the victors, their w’ant of cavalry, — they 
had but sixty mounted volunteers — and the dreadful heat, gave 
the enemy a rest from further havoc. Their captured guns, only 
two in pJl, and a great many dead, 'attested the prowess of our 
troops, whoso own loss, in killed and wounded, was under sixty, 
he&ides a dozen struck dowm by the sun. But for his weakness in 
cavalry, wrote Havelock, “not a rebel or mutineer w’ould have 
reached Sheorjijpur alive ”f 

jAmong the troops w'ho had that day fought so stubbornly 
Against us, on one occasion even crossing bayonets, -yv’ero several 
hundred mutinous Sepoys of the 31st and 42nd Regiments, lately 
Arrived from Sagar, the chief military post in the highlands 
watered by the Narbadda, south of Bundalkhand That station 
happily possessed a fort, in which about three hundred Europeans 
had found safe shelter during the troubles and alarms of June and 
J uly. Colonel Sage, the Brigadier in command, had no faith in 
the loyalty of his Sepoys, and the event, in some measure, boro 
out his unbelief. In the early part of July the bulk of the 31st 
proved their right to be accounted trustworthy in a gallant flght 
with the 3rd Irregulars and the 42nd, who were driven out of 
^Sagar with very little help from our countrymen in the fort. But 
for Sage’s excessive caution, few of the defeated rebels would have 
escaped to strengthen the hands of our enemies elsewhere.:]: 

On the 17th of August Havelock led his troops back to Oawnpore. 
Thenceforth nothing remained for the winners of nine fights in 

* Trotter ; ICaxshman ; ICalleson. + KamhmAii ; Trotter ; Mallesoo. 
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five toilsome weeks but to rest upon tlieir arms, pending the 
arrival of fresh succours “ An advance now/’ wrote Neill, “ w'lth 
reduced numbers, and those nearly used up from exx)Obure and 
fatigue, would be matlness.” With five hundred non-effectives, 
and two hundred required for detached duties, Havelock, by the 
20th of August, could have brought only seven hundred good soldiers 
into the field Eighteen guns, six of which were heavy, he would 
soon liav^'e ready for service ; but he w'anted more officers, moro 
artillerymen, more infantr}’ With two thousand British soldiers 
nothing, he declared, could stand before him. He was “ready to 
fight anything ; " but a battle lost would ho a heavy blow to the 
State, and^with only seven hundred men to face thousands of 
GwAliar Regulars with a strong artillery, besides swarms of rebels 
all around him, he could hut “ hope for success ” in holding his 
ground at Caw'npore In short, if fresh troops did not come np 
speedily, Havelock, on the 21st, assured Sir Colm Campbell, 
the new Commander-in-Chiof, that, “ rather than hear a de- 
fenceless intrenchment,” he wonld “retire at once tow’ards 
Allahabad 

Tliere was much in the circumstances of that time to account 
for Havelock’s desponding tone He had 3 UBt learned through 
the i^ulcutta Oazette Sir James Outram had been invested 

with the chief military command of the Caw’npore Division. His 
brave soldiers were dj ing fast of cludera and other diseases, to 
which the reaction from so long and heavy a strain of mind and 
body rendered them an ea.sy x^^*ey. And the succours for which 
he had asked so often, w’hich had, indeed, been sent on from 
Calcutta hefoie the end of June, had been diverted on their 
upward w ay by the fruits of Lloyd’s blundering jiolicy at> 
Danapur. From the first that officer had steadily resisted all 
proposals for disarming the three native regiments under his 
command, and the Government unwisely left him free to act as 
he might think best Mutiny and disaffection grew rife around 
him ; but no warning from the hold Commissioner of Patna, no 
complaints from the merchants of Calcutta alarmed for their 
property in Tirhut, aroused him to the need of using promptly 
the new weapon which Lord Canning had placed in his hands. 
Even when the main body of the 5th Fusiliers lay in the river off 
D^n^pnr, he declined so safe an opportunity for disarming his 
Sepoys. 

T.wro days later, on the 24th of July, two companies of the 37th 
* Trotter ; Malleooo ; Official Papers. 
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Foot from Ceylon reached Danapnr on their way np country. 
Then at last General Lloyd determined to deprive his Sepoys, not 
of their arms, but only of their percussion caps. The men of the 
37th were landed, and next morning the whole of the European 
troops were paraded in the barrack-square, while two carts wore 
employed in bringing the cap>cases from the magazine to the 
European lines, amidst clear expressions of angry feeling f]x>m 
many a Sepoy looking on. Nothing but the soothing words of 
their own officers kept one regiment (the 7lli) from open mutiny. 

Not content with his good fortune, Lloyd ordered a parade of 
the native regiments, each on its own ground, for one o’clock, for 
the purpose of collecting the caps that might still remain in the 
Sepoj s’ pouches. As soon as tlie men were paraded the native 
officers were sent round to collect the caps. Thip became the 
signal for an open mutiny, in which all three regiments were soon 
involved. No resistance was offered to the mutineers, for the 
English troops were eating their dinners, and Lloyd himself, being 
gout> and having no horse at hand, had just hobbled off to 
take his luncheon on board a riven- steamer. Then was seen the 
wondrous spectacle of two thousand Sepoys defiantly marching off 
with their arms and cartridges in the face of nearly a thousand 
British soldiers and a battery of horsed guns. Not an officer f)u 
the spot dared to act upon his own judgement in the absence of 
his official chief When our troops at last received the order to 
advance, the mutineers were already beyond reach, on their w’ay 
across the Son into the neighbouring district of Shahab4d. 

Even then a prompt pursuit of ten miles might have ensured 
their destruction before they could get across the S6n ; but no 
pursuit was attempted until the evening of the 27th, when a 
steamer laden with a hundred and ninety men of the 37th Foot 
left Baiiapur to steam up the Son towards Arab, the capital of 
Shahabad. But the steamer that night grounded on a sandbank. 
On the 29th another steamer, carrying one hundred and fifty of 
the 10th and seventy Sikhs, the whole commanded by Captain 
Dunbar, set out from the same place, picked up the belated men 
of the 37th, and landed the whole force that afternoon at a point 
about fifteen miles from Arab. At midnight Dunbar had nearly 
reached the place where a small band of Sikhs and English were 
holding out against forty times their number, when he himself 
and many of his officers and men were shot dead by a murderous 
volley poured into the advancing column from a dense grove of 
maAgo-trees skirtmg its right. From front and left the firing was 
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taken np. Beset on all sides bj invisible foes, to whom the w’hito 
jackets of our men offered an casj mark, our tired and hungry 
troops held together as they best could until returning daylight 
opened the ay for an orderly retreat But the w ay w'as long ; the 
enemy fired at thorn from every thicket, mud w'all, and hollow on 
either side of the road, and the retreat erelong became a rout. 
Of the four hundred who had set out from Danapur only two 
hundred returned alive, and only fifty without a w'ound. Out of 
fifteen officers only three remained unhurt. Among the survivors 
w'ere two volunteers from the CimI Service, Ross Mangles and 
O’Donnell, both of whom won the Victoria Cross for deeds of 
conspicuous heroism during the retreat 

Lloyd’s perverse inaction, lollow’ed hy Diinhar's generous over- 
hastes served to neutralize all Tayler's efforts to avert disorder 
from Balnir On the very day of the Danapur mutiny the 12th 
Irregular Cavalry rose at Siganli in sudden revolt, slew their 
commandant, the daring Major Holmes, with his w'lfe and some 
other Kiiropeans, and after sacking the treasury rode off to stir up 
fresh revolts elsewdiere A day 01 two later the aged Kiinwar 
Singh, a large landholder 111 Shahabad, who had sullered licavily 
through the w’orking of our revenue coui'ts, cast in his lot with 
the mutineers from Danapur. His armed retainers sw'clled the 
insurgent force then marching on Arab, where lifteen Knglishmen 
and fifty of Rattray’s Sikhs awaited ivith stern composure the 
inevitable struggle for life or death. Aw^are of Dunbar’s dis- 
astrous failure, and seeing small chance of safety for the outlying 
' stations under his control, Tayler instructed the civil officers at 
Gaya and Muzaffarpui' to fall back upon Patna w'lth their estab- 
lishments and, if possible, with the public treasure In half-com- 
pliance w'ith this order, the Collector of Gaya, Mr. Alonzo Money, 
set out from that station, leaMng bis treasure in charge of the 
police Inspired as he rode by the bolder counsels of one of his 
party, Mr. Hollings, he returned the same day to his abandoned 
post Four days later Mr Money set his face tow^ards Calcutta 
W’ith the w’hole of the rescued treasure — some £80,000 — convoyed 
by a guard of the 64th Foot f 

In Calcutta Mr. Money somehow' came to be officially regarded 
as a hero for carrying thither the treasure w’hich he had failed to 
bring off to Patna. Commissioner Tayler, on the other hand, who 
had only acted with his usual forethought in view of dangers 
present or prospective, incurred the censure of Lieutenant- Go vepnor 
* Kayo ; Malleaon. t Kaye ; HalleBon. 
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Halliday for having “ apparently under the influence of a panic ** 
ordered his subordinates to fall back on Danapur While Money 
obtained promotion and the lowest grade of the Bath, the man 
whose coui'age and foresight had kept Hahar quiet nearly to the 
end of July was summarily removed from his post.* 

Tayler, in fact, had not foreseen that one brave officer, with 
■200 men, ■would shortly achieve an enterprise from which twice 
that number had just been driven back M^jor Vincent Byre, of 
the Bengal Artillery, had done good service at Kabul in the 
<3isa&trous winter of 1841. Ho had been one of the Kabul 
prisoners. From that time no chance of earning fresh distinction 
■crossed his path until, on the 28th of this July, ho arrived with 
his battery at Ilaksar on the Ganges, not far above Ddnapur. 
Beaming that the mutineers had marched upon Arab, he resolved 
to rescue, if he could, his imperilled countrymen. Luckily on 
the following day a steamer reached Baksar, laden with 1(>0 of 
the 5th Fusiliers on their w'ay to Allahabad. Of his own 
authority, Kyre detained the steamer and landed the troops He 
ordei'ed their commander, Captain'L’Fst range, to p^’epare for a 
march on Arah With this little force, strengthened by fourteen 
mounted volunteers and thirty-four gunners to man three guns 
drawn by bullocks, Eyre, on the evening of the 30th, began his 
adventurous march of forty-eight miles. 

In spifo of slow bullocks and heavy roadvS, the little force had 
covered about forty miles by the morning of the 2nd of August. 
Eyre had already learned the sad news of Dunbar’s defeat. Pre- 
sently, from the woods in front of him, a bugle sounded, and 
thousands of the enemy w’ere seen spreading out towards either 
flank. But their smoothbore muskets were no match for our guns 
and rifles, and Eyre soon cleared his way through the Pandies and 
the w'ood Turning aside from a broken bridge at Bibiganj, ho 
made for the railway embankment, along which n road ran 
straight into Arab But near the embankment lay a w’ood, from 
which the rebels kept up a fire so galling that L’Estrange’s skir- 
mishers at the end of an hour began to lose groundi Twice the 
■enemy rushing on our guns were driven back by show^ers of grape. 
At last Eyre gave the word for a general charge with the bayonet. 
As the Fusiliers bounded forward with closed ranks and levelled 
bayonets, the Sepoys tamed and fled with a speed accelerated 
by the fire from Eyre’s guns. Halting for the night beside an 
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nnbridged torrent, the victors next morning marched unhindered 
into Arab.*. 

It was a marvellous tale which they were the first to hear from 
the lips of the rescued gairison. For a whole week fifteen 
Europeans, one Mohammadan, and fifty Sikhs, whom Tayler had 
sent betimes to the aid of his own countrymen, defied the assaults 
and disconcerted the wiles of some 3,000 rebels thirsting for their 
blood. Not one of the Englishmen was a soldier by calling, 
wdule the bulk of their assailants were disciplined Sepoys But 
Vicars Boyle, who planned and conducted the defence, was a rail- 
way engineer who had learned from the Santhal rising a lesson 
of timely precaution against possible danger For weeks before 
the Danapui^outbreak he had busied himself and amused his neiy:h- 
bours by fortifying and provisioning the smaller of two houses in 
his compound, a flat-roofed, two-storeyed building about fifty feet 
square. Within its loopholed w’^alls, and behind the sandbags on 
its roof, the little band of resolute, well-armed defenders, headed 
by Herwald Wake, the magistrate of Arab, awaited on the iSSTth 
of July the first onset of mutineers fresh from the work of plun- 
der and havoc outside. 

For seven days and nights the desperate struggle of the few 
against the many raged on Beaten back at the first with heavy 
slaughter — for every shot told upon their masses — the assailants 
more cautiously renew'ed the attack from every point of vantaso 
near the house. On the second day, two field-pieces were brought, 
to bear upon its walls. Every art was tried to induce the Sikhs 
to abandon or betray their white comrades. An attempt w’as 
made one night to smoke out the garrison by means of burning 
chillies ; but the wind blew the smoke back upon the assailants. 
The same kind breeze tempered or blew aw'ay the stench of 
dead horses and Sepoys pui'posely left to rot below the defen- 
ders walls. On the night of the 20ch, the hearts of the garrison 
beat fast at the sounds of firing not far off ; but the sounds ere 
long grew fainter, and their fears were shortly confirmed by the 
tale of a wounded Sikh w’ho crawled up from the scene of carnage 
to the beleaguered post. When their stock of water ran low 
the faithful Sikhs dug through the floor a well eighteen feet deep, 
and the earth thrown up to the surface was used in strengthening 
the defences of the house. A successful sally won for the 
Englishmen a fresh supply of mutton. Under Boyle’s .guidsnee 
every damage was at once repaired, and the work of countermln- 
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ing went brisklj forward. At last, ou the 2n.d of August, the 
enemy’s fire slackened, and by-and-by ceased. The sounds of a 
distant cannonade greeted the garrison’s ears. A sally after 
dark discorered only the abandoned guns and a tube full of pow- 
der lying close to the mouth of an all but finished mine. Next 
morning the sight of Eyre's victorious soldiers came to assure 
"W^ake’s heroic little band that their courage, skill, and endur- 
ance had not been thrown away.* ^ 

The baffled besiegers of Arab earned off their spoils into the 
jungles surrounding Kunwar Singh’s stronghold of Jagdispur. 
Eyre resolved to rout them out of their now shelter as soon as 
ever he could. On the 11th of August he led out from Arah 
his old troops, now strengthened by 200 of the 10th Foot, 140 
Sikhs, including the Arah heroes, and a small troop of volunteer 
horse. No sooner had Kunwar Singh’s advanced troops been 
forced next morning by the British fire to reveal their strength 
in front of Jagdi&pur, than the men of the 10th grew hot for an 
instant rush on the men who had slaughtered so many of their 
comrades in the ambuscade of the 29th of July. It seemed to 
Major EyTe unwise to hold them in. In a moment they bounded 
forward, drove the enemy, ^ho would hardly look at their bayo- 
nets, in wild disorder through villages and woods, and, stoutly 
seconded by the rest of Eyre’s force, sent the last of the rebels 
scattering with renewed slaughter out of Balaur and Jagdispur. 
Early on the 14th Eyre pushed on about eight miles further to 
Jataiira, and destroyed the house from which Kunwar Singh had 
just fled. His chief stronghold in the victor’s hands,* himself 
hiding in the heart of a close jungle, the most of his followers 
disabled from doing present mischief, it only remained for Eyre 
and the bnlk of his brave soldiers to resume their march upon 
Cawnpore. His “ glorious little campaign,” as Outram rightly 
phrased it, had indeed furnished “ a refreshing contrast to the 
bungling that prevailed elsewhere.” f 

From all quarters, official and olher, messages of praise came 
pouring in upon the saviour of Bahar and the deliverer of Arah. 
In the face of enormous difficulties, moral and physical, Eyre 
had proved himself a zealous patriot, a dauntless soldier, and a 
first-rate leader of men. Lord Canning’s Government warmly 
thanked him and his little force for their “ zeal, judgement, and 
* Kaye; Malleson ; Treveljan’s “ Competition- Wallah ” ; Friend of India for 
December 9, 1858. 
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resolntion.’* The clnTalrous Ontram deemed Eyre worthy above 
all othois of the Victoria Cross; but Sir Colin Campbell preferred 
to recommend him for the honour of a C.B. Dearest, perhaps, to 
Eyre’s own heart was the tribute paid him by the Arab garrison, 
who on the night of the 20th of August surrounded his bed, and, 
after the reading of some eloquent verses by Dr. Halls, bade their 
deliverer farewell in “ three rounds of hearty cheers.”* 

Before the end of August Havelock knew that the flow of 
reinforcements w’as steadily setting in towards Cawnpore. Sir 
Colin Campbell, who had left England at a day’s notice to take 
the chief command in Bengal as successor to Anson, had relieved 
Grant of his duties on the 17th of August, and avsis eager to push 
nil every spare s<ddier to the front. On the same day Sir James 
Outram had reached Danapur. On the 18th a naval brigade of 
five hundred men w ith ten guns started from Calcutta under 
Captain William Peel. The monsoon rains had filled the rivers 
and cooled the air of Bengal. Fresh drafts of men belonging to 
the Cawnpore regiments were hurrying up to tlieir appointed goal. 
The t")!!! Fusiliers and the IHltli Foot were ordered on at once from 
Danapur and Banaras Other regiments w ere coming up the 
Hughli from Ceylon, tho Mauritius^ and the loyal }>residencv of 
JMadras. On the r)th of Septemher Outram himself led out from 
Allahabad one wing of a British column fourteen hundred strong. 
Six days later, AMth a hundred and fifty infantry, forty of John- 
son’s Irregular Horse, and two guns, Eyre contrived to scatter, 
almost to annihilate, some hundreds of the rebels who wuth four 
guns had raided across the Ganges from Oudh. His rear thus 
timely saved from annoyance, perha]>s from serious danger, — for 
another large body of raiders fled back into Oudh before Eyre 
could reach them — Outram held his way into Cawnpore. By the 
iClth the last of their reinforcements had cheered the longing eyes 
of Neill and Havelock, w hose own troops, thinned by disease, but 
refreshed by their long halt, wrere now burning to renew their 
interrupted task t 

Over the Residency the British flag still waved deflant ; but 
tho noble garrison, reduced by the 1st of September to three 
hundred and fifty e&ective white men and three hundred natives, 
oould not, wrote Brigadier Inglis to Havelock, hold out for more 
than three weeks under failing rations and the never-ending drain 
of human life. If Havelock hoped to save them, “ no time must 
be lost in pushing forward.” No time indeed was lost by \hat 
* Ma]l« 80 u'B “Eecreations.” + Trotter; Malleson. 
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commander in crossing the Ganges on the third day after he and 
On tram had reckoned np their numbers for the coming march. 

With the noble thoughtfulness that became the Bayard of India, 
Sir James had already issued the ever-famous Order which told 
his troops that their appointed leader, out of “ gratitude and 
admiration ” for Havelock’s brilliant efforts m the past, would 
“ cheerfully waive his own rank ’* in Havelock’s favour and serve 
under him as a volunteer, until the first qj>ject of their common 
enterprise should have been achieved. Sir Colin Campbell might 
well declare that seldom if ever had it fallen to any Commander- 
in-Chief to publish and confirm so generous an order as this. The 
powers of Chief Commissioner in Oudh were all that Outram 
retained for himself pending the actual relief of Lucknow. Wor 
was Neill forgotten in the new' arrangements. To that officer, the 
ablest and perhaps the moat widely trusted in the whole force, 
w'as assigned the command of the ^first infantry brigade, which 
comprised some hundreds of his own glorious Blue-caps.* 

Three thousand men of all arms, mostly British, with a hun- 
dred volunteer horse and eighteen guns, lay on the evening of the 
20th of September between the Ganges and Mangalwar. Next 
morning they rushed upon the enemy, some thousands of whom 
were massed about the village in their front, A short fight, ‘in 
w'hicli Outram headed a dashing charge of his volunteers, issued 
in the capture of four guns, in the slaughter of many rebels and 
the swift flight of the rest. Carrying on the chase with all pos- 
sible energy under a pouring rain past Onau and Bashirntganj, 
Havelock gave the routed enemy no time to destroy the bridge 
over the Sai, or to cany across it more than four of Iheir guns ; 
the rest being either abandoned or throwm down wells. On the 
22nd Havelock himself crossed the Sai. The next morning fiaw 
his soldiers marching along a road lined by swamps to attack ten 
or eleven thousand rebels strongly posted about the walled park 
and gardens of the Alambagh, the great summer-palace of the 
kings of Oudh. In spite of a furious fire the assailants drove the 
enemy before them at every turn, stormed the park and the 
adjacent buildings, took five guns, and chased the retreating 
masses to the very skirts of Lucknow Outram ’s Volunteers and 
Johnson’s Irregulars vied w’ith each other in deeds of successful 
daring, charging the enemy’s guns, cutting down the gunners, and 
driving the JPandies back to their intrenchments beyond tht* canal. 
Sixty men and officers slain or wounded w'as the pneo paid by 
* Trotter ; Marshman. 
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Ha velock for a victory whioli placed him within arm's length, as it 
were, of his long-desired goal.* 

That evening, as the wearied victors halted on the ground they 
had won, their hearts were gladdened afresh by the tidings that 
nearly all Delhi had fallen at last into the hands of Wilson’s 
heroes. All that day had the war-spent garrison at the Residency 
been drinking in with eager ears the sounds of battle raging only 
about three miles off, sounds which eloquently confirmed the news 
brought back to Inglis by his faithful scout Angad on the night 
before On the 24th those sounds -waxed fainter and less frequent, 
for Havelock was giving his men a full day’s rest before the 
crowning struggle against unmeasurable odds. The only close 
fighting done that day arose from a sudden dash of hostile cavalry 
upon the weakly guarded baggage in our rear. Ten or twelve of 
our men w^ere slain in the first surprise, before the rear- guard had 
learned to distinguish foes from friends. But the attack was soon 
baffled by the steadiness of the 90th Foot and the timely approach 
of Olphorts’ guns At times throughout the day our troops >vero 
annoyed by the fire from two nine-ponnders so skilfully posted 
and served, that Eyre’s heavy guns failed to silence them before 
dusk. I* 

At length, about eight o’clock on the 2r)th of September, our 
bugles heralded the grand advance upon Lucknow. A careful 
reconnaissance of the day before had compelled Oulram to forego 
his plan of marching across tho Gdmti round to the northern side 
of the city by a road which at any other season would have been 
far the easiest and the least dangerous But three days of inces- 
sant ram had made that road impassable for the guns of a force 
that could not wait for dry weather ; and the advance was there- 
fore ordered across the canal on the southern side, by a road the 
nearest to the Alambagb, but passing perilously near the strongest 
part of the city and the enemy’s lines. In spite of a tremendous 
fire Neill’s war- tried Fusiliers, stoutly aided by the men of the 
■t)4th and 84th Foot, by Maude’s battery, and part of the 
5th Fusilier*^, erelong drove the enemy from a walled village 
across the fortified bridge that spanned the canal by the Chdr- 
Bagh or Four Gardens ; while Outram w'ith the bulk of the 6th 
worked his way by the right through all obstacles to the same 
point. The four guns at the bridge were spiked by Neill’s men. 
Between the bridge and the Residency lay some two miles of 
streets filled with armed men, and crossed by row upon row of 
^ Trotter ; Malleson ; Marahman. f* Marshman ; Malleson. 
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trenches, paiisade*;, and other barriers to an eas^* advtmoe. Instead 
of mshinw upon almost certain death, Havelook tuned to the 
right, leading his troops along the canal-side until they came 
under the fire of the Kaisarbagh, a stately palace defended by two 
guns and a host of infantry. Here the hardest of the fighting 
began. A fire of grape and musketry, under which, as Havelock 
said, “ nothing could live,” mowed down scores of brave men sa 
they rushed across a narrow bridge that Jed to the shelter of 
some deserted buildings near the Chatar Manzil and the palace of 
Farid Baksh. Both these palaces were soon emptied of the foe. 
But now the waning daylight seemed to forbid further progress 
for that present through* streets of houses flat-roofed and loop- 
holed ; each house — said Havelock — forming a separate fortress* 

Outram, for his |)art, cool-headed as well as chivalrous, would 
have liked to call a halt. The heavy guns, the doolies full of 
vronuded, the baggage, and the rear-guard were still some way 
behind, with tho enemy all around them. Five hundred yards of 
streets and lanes still lay between our foremost columns and the 
Residency. A few hours’ halt at the Chatar Manzil would enable 
the rest of the troops with the wounded to close up ; and mean- 
while messages might somehow be exchanged with the beleaguered 
garrison But Outi’am had resigned his command to HavelocS ; 
and Havelock, heedless of more prudent counsels, thought only 
of the dangers that beset the garrison, and of the heart-chill they 
might suffer even from one night’s delay. The Highlanders and 
Gordon’s Sikhs were hurled forvrard into the deepening twilight ; 
Havelock and Outram foremost in braving tho death that bristled 
from a thousand loopholes, and rained down from every roof by 
the way. At the head of his Blue-caps Neill pushed forward by 
another road through the Khas Bazaar under a murderous storm 
ot bullets, one of which struck dowm that glorious leader in the 
very moment of success achieved. 

At length the last lane was threaded, and the watchers at tho 
Baillie Guard on the eastern side of Inglis’s post sent forth a 
cheer which the lesfc of the garrison speedily caught up, “From 
every pit, trench, and battery,” — wrote Inglis’s trusty helpmate. 
Captain Wilson — “ from behind the sandbags piled on shattered 
houses, from every post still held by a few gallant spirits, rose 
cheer pn cheer. Even from tho hospital many of the wounded 
crawled forth to join in that glad shout of welcome to those who 
had come so bravely to our assistance.” With a long, loud hurrah 
tho leading column of Highlanders, headed by Outram asid Have- 
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lock, rushed through the evening shades into a whirl of outstretched 
hands and joy- flashing eyes, and voices feebly emulating the shouts^ 
that each fresh band of victors sent up to heaven in their turn. 
For one happy moment sickness, wounds, weariness, heartache — all 
were forgotten. Strange hands wrung each other in familiar 
greeting ; strange voices thrilled together with a rush of sympathy 
rare pei'haps even between the oldest and dearest friends. The ladies 
with their children crowded to the porch of Dr. Fayrer’s house to- 
see Outram and Havelock enter in, and to welcome the rough- 
be.irded warriors who pressed forvsrard to shake the hands of their 
rescued countrywomen, and to catch up the children one after 
another in their arms. Not much too soon had the deliverers 
come The garrison’s food-supply was found to be far from ex- 
hausted : but two mines nearly ready for bursting had been carried 
into the heart of their defences, and but for the events of that- 
2oth of September the overworked defenders of the Residency 
might a few days later have been destroyed.* 

It was not till next morning that the bulk of our victoriouFP 
soldiers made their way into the garrison lines Not till the night 
of the 2 Gth did the rear-guard w’hicli had fought its way to the- 
;Moti-Mahal palace 30 m hands with a strong column which Colonel 
Robert Napier, the Chief Engineer, had led out m quest of the miss- 
ing troops and guns In the dark of the next morning those of tho 
sick and w ounded w'ho had survived the penis of the past tw'o days 
were safely lodged within Outram's lines. In those few days the- 
British loss in killed, wounded, and missing had amounted to more- 
than SIX hundred officers and men, a part of W’hich might have- 
been avoided had Havelock deferred for a few hours his final 
advance into the Residency. The rear-guard suffered heavily, and 
many of tho sick and wounded w’ere cut up by the beaten foe. 
Major Cooper’s death transferred to Vincent Eyro the command of 
the Artillery Brigade. Havelock’s sonHerry, who had been fore- 
most in every fight since the beginning of July, lived to recover from 
the w’ounds received on the 25th. Among the badly wounded was: 
Havelock’s ’'var-loving Quarter- Master G-eneral, Colonel Tytlcr. 
In spite of the faintness caused by a wound in his arm, Outram 
himself never left his horse’s back or his place among the foremost 
fighters until the goal of his efforts had been won. 

Among the slain w’cre Colonel Bazley of the Volunteers, Crump 

of the Madras Artillery, and, most irreparable loss of all, Brigadier’- 
ll 

* Manhman ; Mallesoo ; Saje; Trotter ; Wilson’s ** Defence of Lucknow.’* 
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Oeneral James Shot dead from an archway behind him in 

the very flush of victory, within a hundred yards of the British 
intrenchment, Neill had won for himself in the last few months 
n name hardly second to any which the Indian Mutinies brought 
before the gaze of an admiring world. In all Havelock’s force no 
other ofiBcer, save Outram, had inspired his comrades with so deep 
a trust in the military leader, with so loyal a liking for the 
man. As Lord Canning himself averred, the great struggle “in 
which the best and bi'avest of any age or country would have 
been proud to bear a part,’* produced no leader more trustworthy, 
no soldier more forward, than James Neill of the Madras Fusilierw. 
The news of his death came upon his countrymen every whei'e 
like a personal shock. To the men of Ins brigade, to his own 
Blue-caps, to his particular friends and intimates, it seemed as 
if their brightest hopes lay buried in the Lucknow graveyai*d 
with the corpse of their own especial hero.* 

The Lucknow garrison had at last been succoured, after 
eighty-se\en days of unspeakable hardship in the worst months 
of an Indian jc'ar But the end of their troubles Avas not 
to be yet On the ‘idth of September Sir James Outram, 
into w’hose hands Havelock had now yielded up his temporary 
command, found himself master of a force strong enough fo 
hold the intrenchment and the ground adjoining, but too weak 
for want of carriage to escort the women, children, and dnsablod, 
safely to Cawn^iore Erelong the whole of the force which had 
marched out from tho Alambagh was securely lodged within the 
circuit of the new lines which, spreading a thousand yards out- 
side the Baillie Guard, enclosed a number of mosques, palaces, 
and garden-houses, but lately filled with hostile marksmen and 
guarded by hostile batteries For a few days tho plunder of 
these buildings amused the leisure and helped to A’ary the meals 
of Outram’s followers The old garrison missed the never-end- 
ing din and crash of the last three months In comparative 
safety they could roam forth from their battered hiding-places to 
explore the damage their own arms had wrought. But if tho 
Avorst of their sufferings were over, there was trouble enough 
in store both for them and their deliverers. Among all the 
men of mark and influence in Lucknow not one could Outi-am 
persuade to render him any active help against the forces of a still 
dominant revolt. The three hundred who had been left in 
charge of the Alambdgh found ihemselves cut off from all com- 

* Trotter, 
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irmnication with the inmates of the Residency. Man Singh 
himself, the great Talnkdar of whose goodwill there had once 
been little donbt, was already enlisted among our foes. The in- 
surgents presently swarmed with renewed vigour against the British 
lines, establishing a blockade which Havelock found closer than 
that of Jalalabad, and compelling Outram to give up all hopes 
of withdiwing his garrison until a new army could come up from 
Cawnpore 

After a few days of feasting our troops w'ere once more learn- 
ing the duty of husbanding their stores of food ; for Outram’s 
force had brought little to eat wuth them save the bullocks 
that drew the guns and the ammunition Once more the air 
was alive with the rush and bursting of warlike missiles Mines 
and countermines w^ore dug in all directions under tho skilful 
guidance of Napier and Crommelin Strong hands were everywhere 
employed in throwing up new or repairing old defences; and 
repeated sallies tlnvartcd the efforts of an oft-beaten but still 
determined foe. In the city itself a boj-king was set up by tho 
rebel soldiery, in whose name alone wT)u]d the w^ily Man Singh 
deign to treat at all with Iho Chief Commissioner Man Singh’s 
offer to escort the women, children, and disabled men to Cawm- 
pore appeared to Outram more like an insult or a bravado than 
ii mark of genuine courtesy Anyhow it wuis an offer such as 
no Englishman of Outram s spirit, backed by two thousand reso- 
lute soldiers, could dream of accepting. So he and his brave 
men w^ere fain to await the coming of a fresh force now mustering 
under Campbell himself to comjdete the good work wdiicli Outram 
and Havelock had begun.* 

* Trotter , Ohamberb ; Marsh man. 
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CHAPTEB. VII 

THE CAMP BEFORE DELHI. 

Trr»x wo now to tlie central scenes of the p^eat drama, in which 
even the defence of Lucknow Hesidencj formed only a brilliant 
episode It w as not to the banks of the Gumti nor of the Ganges 
that men looked for the crowning award of victory or defeat to 
the British arms They felt that the fate of British India hung 
not on the issue of a rebellion, however dangerous, in Ondh, but 
on the courage, skill, endurance, and alertness of all who shared by 
deed or counsel in the great fight 'waging week after w'eek and 
month after month round the tall red tow^ers of insurgent Delhi. 
To this centre flocked the mutinous soldiery from Rohilkhand, 
from the jdiiins between the Jamna and the Ganges, from 
Hajputana, Sirhind, the Valley of the Satlaj, from the Panjab 
and the pi*() Vinces south of Allahabad To the encampment on the 
heights that witnessed the sudden tragedies of the 11th of May did 
Sir John Law’rence keep sending from time to time fresh batches 
of men, horses, guns, of all things needful to maintain the 
ascendency, and ensure at last the full triumph, of our arms The 
growth of that long struggle betw'een the men who guarded those 
heights and the rebels who fought from behind those tow’^ers w'as 
followed with anxious eyes by every Englishman in Upper India, 
and by millions of natives who either feared or hoped for the 
dow'nfall of Farangi rule. 

It w^as on the 8th of Juno that the heights whence the last of our 
countrymen had fled for safety four weeks before, were once more 
crowned by British troops, conquerors in a fight w’hich had lasted 
several hours. In the dark of that morning Sir Henry Barnard, 
reinforced by "Wilson’s Meernt column, broke up from Alipur to 
dislodge the enemy from their advanced post at Badli-Sarai. 
Brigadier Hope- Grant, with his 9th Lancers, a troop of Jhind 
Horse, and ten light-horse gnns, set ofE before the main body, 
in order to turn the enemy’s left. The main body, over two 
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thousand stronfy, comprised two weak brigades of foot, with ten 
light and fonr licavy guns, and two squadrons of British Horse. 
About daybreak the enemy opened fire from some heavy guns, to 
which our own returned prompt answer. Showers’s brigade then 
moved forward in steadv line, under a fire which laid many a 
brave man low. Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General, was shot 
dead The native drivers ran away with their bullocks, and one of 
the tumbrils blew up There were no signs of the missing cavalry, 
Graves’s brigade were still some way off, and our guns failed to 
silence the fire of batteries covered by strong earthworks At last 
the 7r>th Foot, having got the w’ord to charge and take the heavy 
guns in front of them, rushed forward in resistless onset, stoutly 
seconded by tlie 1st Bengal Fusiliers on their right In another 
moment the guns w'ere taken, the second brigade in line with their 
<*omrades, and Hope-Grant’s cavalry thundering dowm on the 
enemy’s left rear In all haste the Pandies fell hack upon Delhi, 
leaving their camp and six heavy guns in the victors’ hands * 

Barnard after brief rest pushed on in fierce pursuit The riglit 
w’iiig led by Brigadier Wilson fought its w'ay through the w^alled 
gardens and other natural defences of the Sabzi-iMandi, a suburb on 
the noith-west of Delhi The left under Barnard himself sw’ept 
leftw ards through the ruined cantonments u}) to the well-known 
Ridge of the F’lagstaff Towner In spite of a heavy fire from the 
guns theiv posted, the COth Rifies and the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers 
soon crowned the Ridge, and wheeling to the right under cover of 
a Hanking fire from Money’s guns, carried the now^ harmless 
battery with perfect ease. By that time Reud’s sturdy Gorkhas had 
pushed their way up to the middle of the Ridge, while Wilson's 
column, bending to tbe left as it emerged from the Sabzi-Iklandi, 
horo up towards the further or w'estern end of the same heights, 
w’hrre stood a well-built garden-house, once tenanted bjr a Maralha 
noble called Hindu Rao. At this spot Bernard and Wilson 
presently joined hands amidst a dropping fire from the beaten 
foe Most of our w'earied soldiers fell back to their future en- 
campment behind the Ridge, glad to rest themselves anyhow even 
in the full blaze of a midday June sun. Heavy guns w'ere brought 
up to Hindu Rao’s house Betw^een that post and the Flagstaff 
Tower on the left, lighter pieces were placed at intervals on 
picket A picket of guns and infantry on a commanding mound 
guarded the right of the camp against any attack from the Sabzi- 
Mandi. Cavalry pickets made all safe from the left flank tb the 
* Trotter ; Chamber! ; Kaye. 
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river, while Reid’s Sarmur Battalion, a party of Rifles, and some 
other infantry, held the line of the Ridge against all comers.* 

Our loss^ in that day’s fighting amount^ to fifty* one killed, a 
hundred and thirty-two wounded, and two missing. Of the four 
oflBcers slain three were on the staff. Nearly half the total loss 
fell to the 76th alone. Thirteen of the enemy’s gnus had fallen 
into our hands. In the hurry of their flight the rebels left many 
wounded on the field. But these were soon numbered with the 
dead ; for neither then, nor many months after, was any quarter 
given by our countrymen to foes guilty of treason, if not of yet 
blacker crimes. 

Barnard’s troops had not rested long w’hen the rebels opened 
from the city a heavy fire upon the Ridge. Large numbers of 
horse and foot were seen mustering as if to attack the main 
picket at Hindu Rao’s. Once more in the hottest of the afternoon 
were Barnard’s soldiers standing to their aims. But the enemy 
had had enough of fighting for that day, and about sunset our men 
returned to their camp. 

From that day forth for many weeks to come there was little 
rest for the handful of brave soldiers encamped before one side of 
a city seven miles round, begirt by a stone chain of alternate walls 
and towers twelve feet thick, outside which ran a scarped ditch 
twenty -five feet broad and twenty deep, while inside were ranged 
some scores of heavy guns and an ever-increasing host of trained 
Sepoys. With the bridge-spanned Jamna washing its eastern 
•walls, still further guarded by the old island-fort of Salirngarh, 
•with free access to all the roads east, south, and west of the many- 
gated city, wdth no lack of shot and shell nor much of powder, 
for all the harm wronght by Willoughby’s timely daring, with 
every weapon of fear, pride, bigotry, ambition, arrayed in its 
defence, it seemed hardly possible that Delhi could be taken, or 
even seriously imperilled, by the strongest efforts of a few 
thousand soldiers fighting under every drawback of climate, sick- 
ness, overwork, delayed succonrs, imperfect training, and in- 
adequate means. For the present at least Barnard could do no 
more than hold the ground his troops had so bravely won. For 
many weeks the besieging force had to play the part of the 
besieged. Lord Canning might talk of making short work with 
Delhi. Statesmen in ^England might dream with Mr. Vernon 
Smith, then President of the Board of Control, of surrounding the 
rebel stronghold, or with Lord Ellenborough of stopping its water- 
* Trotter ; Kaye ; Sir H. Nonnan’a “ Narrative of the Delhi Campaign.** 
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sapply. But after the first day’s experience no officer in Barnard's 
camp was rash enough to believe that guns which scarcely checked 
the enemy’s fire, and soldiers far too few for the work demanded 
of them, could accomplish a feat hitherto reserved for the heroes 
of Greek fable and Mediaeval romance * 

It was just possible, however, that Delhi might be won by a 
well-planned surprise Four of Barnard’s best officers, including 
Greathed of the Engineers, and the daring Hodson, already known 
for his "" rare gift of brains, ”1* and presently famous as the ubiquitous 
leader of Hodson’s Horse, were directed to draw up a plan oZ 
assault The risk of such an attempt was fearful , but many an 
otficei* besides these four had no fear for the issue, if the attempt 
were made* at once, befoi-e the mutineers had mustered strong 
within the city, while poor old Wheeler still held his ground 
at Cawmpore, and Henry Law’rence still kept tlio tide of revolt 
aw'ay from the neighbourhood of Lucknqw Before dawn on 
the li2th of June our troops had actually mustered for an assault 
on tw'o of the city gates, which a party of sappers were to have 
bui'st open with bags of powder. In another hour some eighteen 
hundred men might have gained a footing, hotvever treacherous, 
within the coveted stronghold But one man's unreadiness 
marred the whole scheme. A field officer had forgotten or 
delayed to draw in some pickets, without w'hose presence at the 
right moment nothing could be done Day was already breaking, 
and w'lth the waning darkness waned every hope of a successful 
surprise Thenceforth nothing remained for Barnard's soldiers 
but patience and a stout heart t 

There was ample need for both Day after day bodies of 
rebels sallied forth from city or suburbs to vex, to threaten, if 
they might, to overpower the British posts. Fighting, often of 
the hardest, happened almost daily. Hardly had Daly’s splendid 
Corps of Guides reached camp on the 9th of June, after a march 
from Mardan of five hundred and eighty miles in twrenty-two 
burning days, when it W’as called upon that very afternoon to aid 
in repelling a sharp attack on the British right at Hindu Bao's 
house. Two similar assaults were beaten back on the two follow- 
ing days. On the 12th, their numbers strengthened by the 
mutinous 60th Sepoys from itotak, the enemy began playing' a 
yet bolder game. In the early morning one body made a sudden 

* Trotter. 

t Harrej Greathed’s ** l«ette» from Pelhi.” 

^ Trotter ; Eiaye ; Nonuan ; Hodaon’a Letters,” edited by &er. G, Hodson 
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— a nearly successful — onset on tbe picket by the Flagstaff Tower. 
No sooner had the troops on the British left driven back their 
assailants, than those on the right had to turn out against another 
body of rebels, who threatened first the Hindu post, and then 
the picket on the neighbouring mound. This attack, however, 
•was baffled in brilliant stylo by the 1st Fusiliers, who dislodged 
the rebels from one post after another, and sent them flying with 
heavy slaughter back to the walls of Delhi. From that day also 
a strong picket held Sir Thomas Metcalfe’s ruined house, thus 
filling up a gap between the river and the left of the British lines. 

Meanwhile the battle of the great guns went on with titfnl fury 
between the city and the"Ridgo. Whenever the enemy^s fii-e grew 
very troublesome, our batteries hurled back their damaging answers, 
and every night our mortars belched fear and havoc into the sleep- 
ing city On the 17th a smart cannonade from the walls betokened 
the enemy’s secret desire to divert attention from a battery build- 
ing near the Idgarh 8arai, a walled enclosure on a low’ hill, whence 
a raking fire might have been turned against the Hindu Rao post. 
The trick, however, w’as seen through betimes, and an attack that 
afternoon in two columns, the right under Major Tombs of the 
Horse Artillery, the left under Major Reid of the Gorkha regi- 
ment, ended m the capture ot a gun, the destruction of a battery, 
a magazine, and other buildings, and the rout of many hundred 
mutineers.* 

By this time the Delhi garrison had been strengthened by two 
regiments of Sepoys and a battery of field-guns from Nasirabad. 
As a thing of course each arrival of fresh succours, whose approach 
was commonly heralded by the music of a marching band, was 
followed a day or tw’o later by a fresh attack on some part of the 
British lines. On the afternoon of the 19th a feint movement 
towards Barnard’s front covered the march of a large body of 
rebels with guns round his right rear. Brigadier Hope-Grant, 
with four hundred of the 9th Lancers, the Guide Cavalry, and 
twelve light guns, trotted out to meet the enemy, then visible a 
mile and a half away near the Ochterlony Gardens, north-west of 
our camp. Some three hundred foot, mainly of the 60th Rifles 
and the 1st Fusiliers, hastened after him in. support. A sharp 
engagement, continued after dark, was ended only by a desperato 
charge of Yule’s and Daly’s troopers, in which Yule himself fell 
mortally wounded, while Daly got badly hurt. In the darkness 
And the confusion our troops at one moment fired upon each other, 
* Trotter ; Kayo ; Norman. 
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at anotlier mistook foes for friends. 33y half -past eight, when the 
fight was over, three officers and seventeen men lay dead or dyings 
while seven officers and seventy men were more or less hurt. 
When Grant next morning moved out again to the scene of last 
night's struggle, he fonnd it thickly strewn with dead men and 
liorses. A nine-pounder gun w'as brought into camp, along with 
the mangled body of the brave Colonel Yule As soon as Grant's 
back was tui’ned homewards, the rebels made another show of 
threatening the British rear. A few of our guns, however, soon 
succeeded in silencing their.s. Before Wilson could bring up his 
tired inhintry, the last of the assailants had vanished across the 
canal behind our i-ight * 

A struggle yet bloodier took place on the 2.‘lrd of June. By that 
time fresh succours had }>oured into Delhi, in the shape of four 
native regiments, one of horse and lhi*eo of foot, fj*om Jalandhar 
and Philaur A feiv sentences will suffice to toll how so largo 
a body of mutineers hi-oke away from their stations in the Panjsib- 
Jalandhar, outw^aidly quiet during May, was lapcning for the out- 
break of the 7th of June. In spite of w^ariiings, remonstrances,, 
entreaties from many sides. Brigadier Johnstone had kept up a 
show' of trusting the jierfect loyalty of his Sepoys. The treasure,, 
which 111 his absence Colonel Hartley had placc<l under a British 
guard, he made over again to its former keepers The notion of 
disarming men whose good faith was guaranteed by their own 
officers, be persisted iQ scouting at a time when plenty of loyal 
soldiers were ready to do his bidding on their suspected comrades- 
After the 4th Sikhs had left the station, he made up his mind to 
disarm the Sepoys But it was too late. His jiurpose, it seems* 
had got wund On the night of Sunday, the 7th of June, the 6th 
Cavalry, the 3Gth and 61st Native Infantry rose in final revolt. 

Happily the native troop of horse-artillery met the blandish- 
ments of the cavalry with a shower of grape ; while the retainers- 
of the Kapurthala liajah stood to their arras against another 
body of mutineers. A night of fear, uproar, confusion, of partial 
bloodshed and general plundering, relieved by the steadfast loyalty 
of a few score Sepoys who saved their officers at much risk ta 
themselves, ended in the marching of the mutineers aw’ay tow’ards- 
Philaur. About three in the morning Brigadier Johnstone re- 
solved to pursue them, but it was nearly seven before two hundred 
of the 8th Foot with six guns had gained the outside of Jalandhajr 
cantonments. 


Trotter ; Norman ; Kaye. 
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By that time the mutineers were not far from Philaur, where 
the 3rd Sepoys wanted small inducement to exchange a half- 
hearted loyalty for open defection. A bold pursuit might have 
enabled the pursuing force to catch the rebels slowly crossing the- 
Satlaj m three boats, a few miles above the fort into which the 
men pf the 3rd had allowed their officers to escape unharmed. 
But the hours lost in the cooler morning were not to be made up 
in the heat of a long June day. The men were eager, but their 
chief was not. After a long halt a few' miles out of Jalandhar,, 
a few light guns and a few score infantry placed on gnn-carriages 
were sent on to Philaur with a body of Panjiib horse who had 
ridden hard that day to ‘'help in the chase. Nothing, however, 
came of this move. That night, about ten o’clock, as the whole 
of Johnstone’s force lay encamped near Philaur cantonments, the 
sounds of sharp firing roused the w'eary from their first sleep. 
With a hundred or so of Hothney’s Sikhs, a few artillerymen and 
one gun, Mr Ricketts of the Civil Service, and Lieutenant 
Willianis, maintained for tw'o hours a very unequal struggle 
against sixteen hundred of the Jalandhar mutineers who had 
crossed over to the Ludiana side of the Satlay But all their 
gallantry w as Ihrowm aw’ay. In the uncei'tain moonlight no helpful 
movement was attempted from Philaur through an unknovt^n 
country by an over-cautious brigadier Williams’s small party 
bad to escape destruction by falling back upon Ludiana, which 
the insurgents entered early the next morning Before the even- 
ing of the 9th that station w'as nearly all a wreck, given over to 
jail-birds and bazaar scoundrels. When the pursuing force 
reached Ludiana at a late hour of the night, the mutineers wore 
many miles ahead on their way to Delhi.* 

Binding the pursuit which Lawrence ordered Johnstone to keep 
np, the mutineers made good their retreat to Delhi before the 
23rd of June. On that morning, just as a few hundred British 
troops from Rai were marching into Barnard’s camp, a heavy fire 
from front and right suddenly opened against the Hindu Rdo 
post, while swarms of infantry lurking in Hishenganj and tho 
Sabzi-Mandi sent out their skirmishers to w orry the British right. 
In honour of the day, at once a native feast and the centenary of 
Plassy, the rebel soldiery fought hard and long. Driven back 
from the Mound Picket, they clung with desperate fierceness to 
their wonted cover in the houses and gardens of the Sabzi-Mandi- 
Not till after many hours of hard street- fighting under a sun which 
* Trotter ; Eaje ; Cliambers. 
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Blew or disabled many of onr bravest fellows, were the enemy 
finally routed out of their foremost shelter beyond the city walls. 
Guides, Fusiliers, Rifles, Gorkhas, even the troops which had 
just marched in from Rai, had to put out all their strength on 
this eventful day. And their task would have been yet harder, 
had the bridges over the canal in their right rear not been broken 
down the day before As it was, our loss amounted to a hundred 
and sixty killed or wounded, besides a score or so knocked down 
by the cruel sun. It w'as little comfort for the victors to know 
that the enemy’s losses by the lowest reckoning quintupled theirs, 
or that a hundred and fifty of the rebel dead lay where they had 
fallen in one spot alone * 

Thencefoarth a strong picket in the Sabzi-Mandi defied the 
enemy’s efforts to harm the British right. On the 27th of June an 
attack on that side, following one that failed against the British 
left, was easily repelled, with the loss, however, of more than sixty 
good men. Meanw'hile, the stream of succours from the Panjab 
kept flowing, little by little, into the British camp, until by the 
3rd of Jul^ , men, of w^hoin half -were English, could turn out 

for regular duty Many of the sick and Avounded -were sent 
away to the healthier climate of Amliala Once more the question 
of taking Delhi by sudden assault w’as mooted in camp, only to be 
once for all laid aside. In spite of many good reasons lor assay- 
ing the venture, there seemed less of danger, if not more of ulti- 
mate gam, in calmly aw’aiting the arrival of fresh reinforcements, 
especially of a more powerful siege train. The heat w'as dread- 
ful, now piercing into the brain as with a hot iron, now brooding 
heavily upon the rain-laden air. The flies swarmed everywhere, 
and settled in black masses upon all things eatable. But the men 
were in good heart, and for that present in fair health. Thanks 
to a well-served Commissariat, there was no lack of food and 
drink. So long, therefore, as Sikh policemen and the troops of 
loyal Rajahs could keep the roads clear from Delhi to Ambala and 
Firozpur, it wras deemed well to let the main force of the insur- 
rection dash itself to pieces against the sturdy defenders of the 
Ridge.f 

One of these vain attacks came off on the last day of June. 
This frequent fighting had one good effect ; for it served to keep 
up the health and spirits of our troops. During the next two 
days Barnard’s soldiers could see the whole of the Rohilkhand 
mutineers filing with their guns and baggage over the bridge of 
* Trotter ; ITorman. + Trotter ; Norman ; Kaye. 
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boats into the rebel stronghold, ivhile the music of a Sepoy band 
announced the approach and probable numbers of each new rein- 
forcement. By the 2nd of July four regiments of Sepoy foot, 
one of horse, and a strong battery of guns, having crossed the 
Ganges at Garmaktisar without let or hindrance from the Meerut 
' garrison, had reached their camping-ground under the guns of 
Delhi. 

As a thing of course the new-comers had to prove their loyalty 
to the new Moghal rule by leading the next attack upon Barnard’s 
force. On the afternoon of the 3rd of July largo bodies of 
Pandies poured into the suburbs and gardens on the British 
right Sounds of firing fn the middle of the night showed that 
a rebel force had marched off towards Alipur, a few miles to the 
rear of our lines. In the dark of the following morning a strong 
body of horse, foot, and guns, under Major Coke, whoso bold 
Panjabis had been only a few hours in camp, went forth to catch 
the enemy on their way back. Owing, however, to the heavy 
swamps, the wearying heat, the superior strength or swiftness of 
the rebels, Coke succeeded only m recovering the booty taken 
from ^Vlipur, On their homeward march his own men were 
attacked in their turn by a fresh body of rebels. But a bold 
front and steady firing soon brought them to the end of their 
hard day’s work, overdone with heat and weariness, hut showing 
few marks of the enemy’s bullets. 

On the tollow^ing day — the 5th — Sir Henry Barnard succumbed 
to ail attack of cholera, which, in a few hours, had run its fatal 
course. “Brave, kind-hearted, hospitable,” — w'rote his deputy 
adjutant- general, Major Henry Norman — “ it is doubtful if he 
had an enemy.” Weakened by incessant toil, exposure, anxiety, 
he had all the less chance of battling out a disease which, never 
absent from the camp, was erelong to slay its victims in daily 
batches. Under his invalid successor, Major-General Heed, the 
chief command fell virtually for ’a time into the hands of Briga- 
dier Neville Chamberlain, erewhile leader of the Movable Column 
in the Panjab.* 

While Barnard lay dying before Delhi, the troops at Agra were 
out fighting some 3,000 well-armed mutineers from Nimach, 
Mahidpur, and Agra itself. On the evening of the 4th of July, 
the Sepoys of the Kotab Contingent, which had lately been doing 
loyal service ia the Agra district, had risen in sudden mutiny, 
fired at their ofiBLoers, and marched off from their encampments^ Qn 
* Trotter ; Normaa ; Kaj e. 
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the Jamna, leaving behind them a few faithful gninnerd and two 
guns About the middle of the next day. Brigadier Polwhele led 
out from Agra some 5U0 of the 3rd Europeans, a battery of 
British artillery, a small troop of volunteer horse and a few volun- 
teer infantry to attack the enemy posted about the village of 
Shahganj, only thiee miles beyond the cantonments. Had Polwhele 
taken good advice betimes, the advance would have been mado 
some hours earlier against a foe less ready to meet it His troops,, 
howcv^er, were in good heart, eager for any chance of punishing 
the hated Pandies. It was nearly two o’clock when the guns of 
H’Oyley’s battery opened a brisk fire from either fiank at a rango 
of 600 yards from the village which formed the key of the rebel 
position. At the end of an hour the enemy's fire had sensibly 
slackened. The time was come to unchain our impatient infantry 
and to let the volunteers do their worst But heedless of* the* 
murmurs around him, and afraid of risking lives so precious in 
times so critical, the British commander refused to stir. For 
another hour the guns on both sides thundered on, while a hail of 
musketry beat down upon our unsheltered troops The rebel 
horse, emboldened by the damage done to one of our guns through 
the explosion of a tumbril, rushed forward, only to be sent flying 
by a murderous volley from Riddell’s Europeans At last th& 
latter w ere free to advance at the pace they loved best. A steady 
charge soon cleared the village ; one of the enemy’s guns wa& 
taken and spiked, and the rest were limbered up for a timely re- 
treat. 

Driven from the village, the rebel infantry still showed fight 
from behind the low mud walls of the neighbouring fields. With 
the help of D’Oy ley’s guns Riddell’s infantry might have followed 
up their first success But a pointing shot from the enemy had 
just blown up another tumbril and disabled another gun The 
gallant D'Oyley lay wounded to the death, and his subaltern, 
PeaiTSon, found himself unable, through the loss of men and 
horses and the utter failure of his ammunition, to move forward a, 
single gun. The volunteer horse, however bold and well-handled, 
could not work miracles against many times their number of 
skilled troopers. The word was therefore given to fall back upon 
Agra. Worried on all sides by the light horsemen from Kotah 
and Mahidpur, and battered by round-shot from the well-served 
guns of Mackenzie’s mutinous troop, Polwhele’s tired and thirsty 
soldiers marched steadily homewards, through a cantonment 
which some of the rebel troopers were already firing before their 
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own eyes and those of the dismayed watchers within the 
Port.* 

Forty-nine dead and ninety-two wounded wag the heavy price 
paid for a movement begun too late and doomed to failure by the 
l)lunders that marked its course. Major Thomas of the 3rd 
Europeans, a brave and accomplished officer, fell in the village at 
the head of his infantry ; D’Oyley and one of his subalterns, 
Liambe, died of their wounds. Seven of th§^ volunteer horse were 
slain ; among them M Jourdain, the leader of a strolling French 
■circus who had gone out with several of his company to fight for 
his English friends. It was easy for the Government to supeisjde 
cne more unsuccessful commander; but the fruits of his blunder- 
ing were less easy to do away. For tw’o nights, some 3,000 released 
convicts, aided by the floating scoundreldom of Agra city, carried 
on the work of rum begun bj- the rebel cavalry. Every building 
in those broad cantonments became a blackened and roofless W'reok. 
Many a poor Christian, half-caste or Portuguese, was murdered in 
his own house. During the next three months more than 5,000 
people of all ranks, ages, colours, nearly half of whom were able- 
bodied Englishmen, found their only shelter within the red stone 
w'alls of Akbar\s fortress by the Jamna; sleeping in underground 
4 'ooms, m open arcades, in halls of marble lined with many-coloured 
:glass, under the marble domes of the fair Moti Masjid , and living 
in daily fear of a cannonade from the Gwaliar mutineers, w’hose 
savage outburst in June had driven so many homeless wanderers 
into the capital of the North-West t 

Once only during those wrecks of strange inaction w'hich fretted 
many a brave heart in the Agra garrison, was any vigorous effort 
made towards bridling the insurrection which had w’ rested from 
•Colvin’s grasp one of the fairest provinces in all India. On the 
llOth of August, some 200 infantry, forty or filty gunners with 
three guns, thirty mounted volunteers, and a troop of J^t Horse, 
marched out of Agra Fort, under Major Montgomery, to establish 
order around Hatras, and to rescue the Aligarh district from in- 
surgent bands On the 24th, Montgomery attacked and routed 
with heavy slaughtei- a large body of MewAtis, Mohammadans, 
and Sepoys, w'ho had flocked to the standard of one Ghans 
Mohammad Khan, self-styled vicar for the King of Delhi in those 
parts. The Volunteer Horse made some brilliant charges, in one 
of which Tandy, of the Agra Bank, was slain ; while Paterson 
launders, an indigo-planter and an able journalist, escaped as hy 
• Trotter; Kaje ; Thornliiir« ‘'Adventures.** + Idem. 
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a miracle the death his hardihood seemed to provoke. His quick- 
eye had discovered the weak point in the enemy’s position, and the 
knowledge thns gained went far to ensure the final success. The 
brunt of the fighting took plaoe in some walled gardens outside 
Aligarh, which was afterwards held by a small British garrison, 
while Saunders and his Volunteers kept the roads clear between 
that place and Agra.* 

As for the Nimach and Kotah mutineers, they had meanwhile 
taken their turn in worrying the troops encamped before Delhi. 
During July these latter had little rest from fighting, watching, 
handling pick and spade Bridges in the rear of camp were de- 
stroyed for a distance of several miles An aqueduct which brought 
the canal water into Delhi was blown up, under fhe new Chief 
Engineer, Colonel Baird Smith, an officer equal to anv need The 
\\<»rk of strengthening the British lines, of clearing away the old 
Se])oy coverts in the Sabzi-Mandi, went briskly forward in spite of 
the untoward dearth of skilled labour Comparative cowards 111 
the open field, unnerved at the very sight of a lowered bayonet, the 
rebels served their guns with annoying coolness, fought stubbornly 
behind any sort of cover, and left no means untiied of circumvent- 
ing their assailants. The fire from their batteries wrought fre- 
quent havoc among the guardians of the Ridge , their sorties, 
however sure to be baffled by British watchfulness or sheer pluck, 
were more than once favoured at the outset by the treacliery or 
the bewilderment of those in camp 

One of these surprises happened on the 9 th of July About ten 
o'clock a hundred horsemen, emerging from their cover, made a 
sudden rush upon a picket of Carabineers and Horse Artillery 
posted to the right of the Mound Battery. Mistaken at first fni- 
some of the 9 th Irregulars, whoso right picket had treacherously 
failed to give w’arning of their approach, they caused a sudden 
panic among the raw young troopers on guard In a moment 
their officer, wuth a few of his men, and Lieutenant Hills, with a 
score of his gunners, wrere vainly struggling against the torrent of 
attack which, sw'oeping over the two guns, poured down into the 
camp towards a battery guarded by a native troop of horse-artil- 
lery. In vain did the raiders call on these brave men to join 
their side ; their only answer w'as to request Major Olpherts’ 
gunners to fire through them into the enemy. In a very short 
time the bold assailants were driven back, leaving thirty-five of 
their number dead in camp. But Hills very nearly paid the f)rice 

* Trotter ; Keye. 
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of his self-denyicg effort to stay, single-handed, the msh of so 
many foes ; and some precious blocKi was spilt through the 
ti^eason of a regiment ii\ which Chamberlain had too long set 
his trust.* 

Meanwhile, from the city walls, from the batteries outside, imd 
the enclosed places in the suburbs, a heavy fire of guns and 
musketry w'as poured into the British camp To clear out the 
suburbs, a strong column of foot, with Major Sdott’s battery, 
marched forth under Brigadier Chamberlain, and, after some 
hours’ fighting through heavy ram, dislodged the Pandies from 
their last cover. Our men fought w'ith their usual courage, and 
Scott’s guns were skilfully, as well as boldly, handled But the 
dense vegetation in the gardens, and the obstinate defence of 
several sarais, delayed the final victory, and raised the British loss 
to forty-one killed, a hundred and eighty-two wonnded or missing. 
On the enemy’s side more than four hundred bodies are said to 
have strewn the battle-field and the space beyond. 

About twice that number of the foe may have fallen on the 
14tb, in a hard fight w’lth Reid’s picket and a column of all arms, 
led out by the gallant Showers. Round one advanced post, held 
by a party of Guides, the fight raged so fiercely that eighty rebel 
corpses were left upon the spot. Shovrers’s column, sujiported by 
Reid, did their work thoroughly, chasing the Pandies within 
shelter ot the grape fired from the city walls, and slaying, wdihout 
mercy, all whom thev overtook. Fifteen of our men in all were 
killeii Among the hundred and ninety-three hurt w'as the fear- 
less Chfimberlain, wlio.se wound disabled him from active* duty 
during tlie rest of the siege. This, no doubt, it was w'hich deter- 
mined General Reed to yield up his own command, on the 17tli, 
into the stronger hands of Brigadier Wilson. On the following 
day, another serious attack on the Ridge batteries and the Sabzi- 
Mandi w'as easily repulsed, w^ith a loss comparatively small. 

Thwarted in one direction, the rebels turned all their energies 
into another. The 23rd of July saw them swarming about Ludlow 
Castle, a building not far from the Rashmir Gate, about balf a 
mile from the river, and a little less from the Metcalfe picket. 
With the guns there planted, they opened a brisk fire on all our 
fore-posts, from the Metcalfe picket to Hindu Rao’s house But 
the timely movements of a strong column, led by Colonel Showers, 
took the assailants somewhat by surprise, and forced them, after a 
brief resistance, to speed back into the city, guns and all.t 
* Troctet; NormaB. Ibid. 
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A bloody repulse was all that the rebels earned by their des- 
perate assault on the British lines dnrinpf the first two days of 
Au^st. A hundred and twenty-seven of their dead were counted 
in front of one breastwork alone, while our own troops dosed their 
yelling masses with grape and musketry from behind the safe 
shelter of their newly-strengthened works Meanw'hile, from time 
to time, the enemy renewed their attacks, with guns and musketry, 
on the Metcalfe picket. At length, on the 12th of August, a brilliant 
counter-move was carried out, under Brigadier Sho^^ ers, by eleven 
hundred infantry, mainly of the 1st Fusiliers and Coke’s Panjab 
Kifles, with the help of the Guide Cavalry, a squadron of the 9th 
Ijancers, and B.emington’s troop of Horse Artillery A silent 
march in tl^^ dark brought the column up to Ludlow Castle un- 
perceived. Then came the sudden alarm, followed by a brief 
exchange of musketry-fire, and one or two random shots from the 
rebel guns In another moment our men were over the breast- 
Tvork, bayoiietting the gunners, and driving the Sepoys before 
them out of every room and corner of the building. The broaden- 
ing daylight revealed them masters of the ground, on which the 
enemy had left two hundred and fifty of their dead and four of their 
guns. Both Show'ers and Coke w^ere badly ■wounded, tlic latter in 
ihe act of spiking a gun. The victors paid for their swift success 
with the loss of a hundred and nine slain, hurt, or missing.* 

Still bent on mischief, and fighting, ns it 'were, ith a halter 
round their necks, the rebels, on the 14th, sent out a body of 
horse and foot towards Rotak, a point commanding the roads 
from Hansi and Firdzpur To Hodson, the ever- watchful head of 
the scouting department, at once the boldest and the coolest- 
headed man in camp — as one who knew him well has written of 
himt — was entrusted the duty of looking after the raiders in oiir 
reai\ With a hundred of his old comrades of the Guide Cavalry, 
a few of the Jhiiid troopers, and thirty of his own newdy-raised 
Horse, he set forth through a land flooded with rains, and dotted 
with hostile villages. In a few days he and his hardy w’arriors 
bad scoured the country between Delhi and Rotak, nearly annihi- 
lating one body of horsemen by a well-managed surprise, slaying 
«ome scores of rebels in various skirmishes, and routing the main 
l)ody with signal slaughter through his clever show of falling 
I)ack from their chosen place of defence. Rotak at length freed 
from armed rebels, and the whole neighbourhood overawed by his 
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swiftly-darin^^ inovements, Hod son, on the 22Dd, reappeared in 
camp -with only sixteen men wounded and none slain.* 

Through all those weeks of hard trial, amidst many brave and 
able officers in camp, the bold Lueutenant of Bengal Fusiliers had 
been winning for himself perhaps the foremost place in the eyes 
of admiring fellow- workers. Whatever faults he had, or was said 
to have, were all forgotten or eclipsed in the blaze of services 
which the most sanguine or the most envious could find no excuse 
for running down. Anson had made him Assistant Quarter- 
Master General, -with power to raise a body of horse and foot foi' 
service in the Intelligence Department. From the first days of 
the siege Barnard looked for help and advice to Hod son as his 
best man.” To the best qualities of a mere fighting-inan 
Hodson added not only a cool head and a rare gift of brains, but 
that moral courage which feels the full weight of responsibility 
without the fear. He was bold not more by nature than from a 
lively sense of the difficulties which boldness alone could over- 
come. He would run no foolish risks ; but he could never forget, 
to use his own words, “ how much we have at stake, that we have 
a continent in arms against us ; ” nor could he bear to “ stand by 
and see what ought to be done writhout risking something to 
it” He was always ready for any errand, however difficult or 
dangerous At the head of a scouting party or of a dashing 
cavalry raid he had no equal, nor could any one else have made so 
much in so short a time oyt of the wuld recruits whom Hodson 
led to victories like that of Kotak, and with whose help he saved 
more than one retreat of regular troops from turning into a dis- 
orderly flight. His old comrades of the Guides, who had crowded 
round him at their first meeting in camp, would have followed 
him anywhither to the death. His hands were always full of 
work ; but his energies never flagged, and men knew that what- 
ever he attempted would be well and thoroughly done His 
strong personal influence made itself felt in all ranks of W il son’s 
force. “ There goes that ^ere Hodson,” said a dininken soldier as 
he cantered one day down the lines ; “ he *8 sure to be in every- 
thing ; he’ll get shot, I know he will, and I’d a deal rather be 
shot myself, we can’t do without him.”t 

While Hodson was doing good work about Kotak, one of John 
liawrence’s ablest officers was infusing new vigour into the 
cfounsels of the General commanding the Delhi Force. On Ae 
14th of August the 52nd Foot, the other wing of the Gist, Green’s 
* Trotter ; Normaa. t Kodsoa'a jLettera ; H, Greathed. 
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Panjab Rifles, two hundred of the Multan Horse, and Bourchie 
light field-battery completed their long hot march from beyo 
the Satlaj, and brought to Wilson’s aid more than two thousa 
fighting-men under a leader worth in himself a thousand mo 
Still young, a regimental captain who had never held a high co 
mand in the field, the fearless, high-hearted John Hicholson, wh( 
wild Pathan subjects hailed him as a bom hing and wore rea 
to worship him as a god,* had m Juno exchanged his civil dui 
for the post of Brigadier- General commanding the Mova 
Column in the room of Neville Chamberlain, needed elsewh^ 
In selecting him for such a duty over the heads of not a \ 
seniors. Sir John Lawrence foresaw that events would am 
justify his disregard of ordinary rules. Karly in July Nichol 
was encamped at Amritsar, w'hen news reached him of the blo« 
fight at Jhilam between the mutinous 14th Sepoys and tb 
companies of the ‘J4th Poot, sent thither to disarm them by Li 
pence himself. Seventy-six white men had been killed or woun 
before their comrades, aided by the fire of three six-pounders, cc 
drive the mutineers out of the station. About seventy of tl 
were soon caught and executed, but many more escaped for i 
present unhurt 

Hardly had Nicholson on receipt of this news effected the 
arming of the 59th Sepoys at Amritsar, when tidings yet n 
serious reached him on the 10th of July from Sialkot. In 
ceaseless efforts to push on the great enterprise against Delhi, 
John Lawrence had stripped the great cantonment on the Ch 
of every soldier who might be useful elsewhere. Unhap 
Brigadier Brmd, a brave and able officer of artillery, refu&e< 
disarm his Sepoy garrison while British troops were yet at 
command. On the 9th of July Sialkot was alarmed by sounc 
firing, of confused uproar, and other tokens of a Sepoy re 
The 9th Cavalry and the 46th Infantry had suddenly risen at 
news from Jhilam ; and the work of murder and pillage 
already begun There w’^as a hurried, in most cases a sncces 
flight of men , women, and children to the Fort, where a hun 
and fifty Sikhs kept faithful guard. But some few were sh< 
sabred on the way ; while others hid for their lives all di 
some corner of their own compounds — men with their wives 

* A body of Fakirs in Hazdra devoted themselves to the worship of “ Nikal 
It was in vain that Nicholson flogged and imprisoned some of their nnmbez 
what he would, they continued to worship him.— Kaikes's ** Notes on the Bsi 
the North-West Brovinces.” 
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children snrroTinded by ruffians prowling for blood or plunder. 
Brind himself was strucli: down by a fatal bullet as he wallced 
leisurely towards the Fort.* 

That night the mutineers setofE for Delhi by way of Gurddspur. 
But the avenger was on their track. Having disarmed his wing 
of the 9th Cavalry, Nicholson hurried o£B from Amritsar with the 
52nd Foot, about two hundred and fifty Panjabi Infantry, a few 
Irregular Horse, Dawes’s troop of horse-artillery, and three of Bouis 
chier’s guns, to try and catch the rebels on their way to Gurdds- 
pur. A forced march of forty-four miles, done with the help of 
carts and other carriage, Ijronght all his men up to that station in 
less than twenty hours. Next morning, the 12th, he heard that 
the enemy were crossing the Ravi, nine miles ofE, at Trimmu Ghdt. 
In two hours his column came within reach of the rebel force, 
drawn up in fighting order on the left bank of the stream. A 
sharp struggle, in which the Enfield rifles of the 52nd and the 
steady fire of our guns repaid with interest the daring charges of 
rebel horse and foot on all parts of the British line, ended in the 
headlong flight of the foe before one last sweeping rush of lowered 
bayonets. 

Escaping with heavy slaughter across the ford, the eneniy 
still held out on an island parted by a deep channel from the 
further bank. One twelve-pounder behind a breastwork com- 
manded the ford and kept up a steady fire on Bourchier’s guns. 
Nicholson, however, ferried his infantry across in two small boats 
to another part of the island, took the breastwork with a rush on 
the 15th, and drove into the deep water as many as got away from 
his avenging bayonets. Of those who were neither shot, stabbed, 
nor drowmed, very few escaped the clutch of keen policemen and 
loyal country folk ; not one perhaps ever found his way to 
Delhi t 

This piece of work thus thoroughly accomplished, Nicholson 
turned his face towards Delhi. Crossing the Biy^s on the 25th 
of July, he rode into Wilson’s camp on the 8th of August, six days 
ahead of his men. When these were all come in, our effective 
force before Delhi exceeded eight thousand soldiers of all arms, 
of whom three thousand seven hundred were British bom. The 
sick and wounded still in camp after the removal of several 
hundreds to Ambdla, reached the significant total of eight hundred 
** Trotter ; Kaye. 
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and forty, a nnmber destined to bo nearly doubled by tbe illness 
and tbe skirmishing of the next two or three weeks. 

In sending his best officer down to Delhi, with the bulk of his 
Movable Column, Sir John Lawrence deliberately staked the 
safety of his own province on the successful issue of the great 
enterprise which he had done so much to help forward- 
Unlike Colvin, who early in June called upon Colonel George 
Lawrence, the Govern or- General’s agent in Rajputana, to “ march 
with all the European troops, officers, and treasure he could collect 
upon Agra, for the defence of that place,” the great Chief Com- 
missioner always looked beyond the well-being of the Panjab to 
the needs and interests of all India He was ready to loosen for 
a while his ^old on one province in order that his countrymen 
might retain or recover all the rest. The good Ship of State 
should not founder, if any efforts of his might keep her afloat. 
Wherever help was needed, of whatever sort, in the country around 
Delhi, Law'rence was sure to render it, if he could. In order to 
set the Europeans at Meerut free for service in the field, he had 
sent thither a body of his new Panjabi troops. A small Irregular 
force, under General Van Cortlandt, had been ordered to scour 
and hold the country in rear of the army that guarded the Ridge. 
Wilson’s soldiers being in sore need of men to w'ork their guns, 
Lawrence looked up all the old Sikh gunners who had fought 
against us in 1849, and sent off three hundred of them to the 
British camp. A large body of Mazbi Sikhs, of the sweeper caste, 
were taken off work on the Ban Doab Canal, and despatched to 
Delhi to serve as pioneers. A Biluchi regiment, borrowed from 
Sind, was ordered in July to escort a first-class siege-train down 
from Firdzpur. When Nicholson took command of the Movable 
Column, the Chief Commissioner sent his tried and trusty secre- 
tary, Major Hugh James, to act under Edwardes in Nicholson’s 
stead, declaring that, “ for his own work, he would get on with 
any one.”* Before Nicholson began his fateful march towards 
Delhi, the British garrison in the Panjab had given off nearly 
half its number to swell the strength of Wilson’s Forlorn Hope 
before Delhi. 

In the process of disarming the Sepoys at Rawal-Pindi on the 
7th of J uly, Lawrence cheerfully risked his own life to save from 
imminent slaughter some hundreds of armed men, made desperate 
by a sudden fear. Setting forth with a few attendants in front 
of Campbell’s ready-loaded guns, he galloped after the Shpoys 
^ IfallcaoB ; Kaye; Brandrath'a Lettar in tb« T\mf ol July 29, 1879. . 
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retreating in panic disorder towards their lines. In spite of their 
loaded muskets and their frantic terror he rode among the fugi* 
tives, imploring them to avoid destruction by quietly yielding up 
their arms. For some anxious moments their fate, and his alike, 
trembled in the balance. At last the mutineers calmed' down, 
listened to reason, and gave up their arms. The Chief Com- 
missioner’s timely rashness had averted from Rawal-Pindi the 
disasters which, in spite of his own precautions, were to befall the 
stations of Jhilam and Sidlkot.'*^ 

The march of Nicholson’s column and of the siege-train 
towards Delhi was Lawrence’s final answer to General Wilson’s 
prayers for further help. The latter had plainly declared that 
without strong reinforcements from the Panjab, he would have to 
abandon the so-called siege of Delhi, and retire to Amhtila or 
Firdzpur There w^as good reason alike for Wilson’s urgency, 
and for the misgivings about his own province which Lawrence 
W’lsely set on one side The Panjab was the only quartei* whence 
reinforcements could reach the Delhi camp. Every week’s delay 
in recovering the rebel stronghold swelled the numbers of its 
garrison wuth fresh streams of armed insurgents, and fanned into 
fresh life the disaffection smouldering beneath the surface even of 
the Panjab. During July and August outbreaks occurred oven 
among tho disarmed Sepoys at Peshawar and Mianmir. The 
Sikhs of the Maiijha, the country surrounding Amritsar and 
Labor, were singularly shy of serving in the new levies. In other 
parts of the Panjab men’s minds waxed restless under a growung 
disbelief in our power to make head against the evil wind of* rebel- 
lion. By the end of July the wrhole of our white troops in tho 
Panjab, including a regiment lent from Sind, barely exceeded 4,U00 
men ; and these, still further reduced by sickness, had to keep 
guard over eighteen thousand Sepoys, five thousand of whom 
still retained their arms. So threatening, indeed, was the face of 
affairs, that some of Lawrence’s ablest counsellors exhorted him, 
if need were, to let Delhi go, and gather up all his resources for 
the defence of his own province i" 

Sooner than let Delhi go, the Chief Commissioner w’ould have 
sacrificed, if not the whole Panjab, at least so much of it as 
lay beyond the Indus. In case of urgent need, he would have 
handed over to Dost Mohammad that fruitful valley of Peshdwar 
which Banjit Singh had tom away from the Afghan kingdom. 
To his thinking, such a measure, however galling to our national 
* Brandreth- + Eaje ; Malleson ; Temple's Mutiny Report. 
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pride, might serve in the last resort to avert the greater evil of a 
retreat from Delhi, followed in all likelihood by a general rising 
in the Panjab. To keep good English troops locked np in 
Peshawar, wasting away from inaction and disease, when the 
lives of all Englishmen in Upper India were staked upon the 
issue of the protracted struggle around Delhi, seemed to Sir John 
a dangerous, if for the moment a necessary waste of fighting 
power. To entrust Peshawar, in case of clear extremity, to the 
safe keeping of our staunch Afghan ally, while the English fell 
back behind the Indus to strengthen their hold upon the rest of the 
Panjab, pending the advance of succours from Bombay and Sind, 
was a move which commended itself to Sir .John’s forecasting 
statesmanship, alike on military and political grounds. There 
was nothing, there could be nothing, of panic or despair in the 
suggestion thus thrown out as an alternative measure by one 
whose calm courage and clear-seeing steadiness of purpose never 
shone so brightly as in that long agony of our rule. Had things 
come to the -worst elsew-here, it is obvious that such a move 
W'ould have saved our countrymen in the Panjab from untold 
disasters * 

Hapi)ily for all concerned, the need for choosing between two 
great evils never arose On the 8th of August, Nicholson reached 
the camp before Delhi. The mere sight of his tall, stately figure, 
and sternly handsome face, gave new heart to ihe warworn 
defenders of the Itidge ; and the subsequent arrival of his column 
was hailed by all as a sure precursor of the triumph yet to come. 
His presence alone was held to be worth a -whole army. Nor was 
it long before his soldiership -was called into brilliant play While 
our troops were hopefully waiting for the heavy guns from Eiroz- 
pur, a strong force of rebels, with eighteen guns, marched out 
from Delhi, to try and intercept the slow-moving siege-train, and 
its weak escort, among the swamps of Najafgarh. On the 26th of 
August Nicholson led out a column, about twm thousand three 
hundred strong, sixteen hundred of whom were infantry, with six- 
teen guns of the troops of Tombs, Blunt and Remington, to spoil, if 
possible, the enemy’s game. It was a trying march of sixteen or 
seventeen miles, over swamps and bye-roads. By four in the after- 
noon, his men had struggled up within reach of their destined 
prey. Before them, across the^*^z7, or marsh of Najafgarh, stood 
seven thousand rebels in long line ; their left resting on the town, 
their right on a bridge over the swamp, while an old Sar&i or 
* Malleson ; Trotter’s “ Lord Lawrence ” ; Kaye. 
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travellers’ lodging-place, aimed with lour gods, guarded the left 
centre. Nine more gims were posted betweep the Sara! and the 
bridge. 

Crossing the waist-deep water under a brisk fire, Nicholson’a 
men marched steadily forward against the left and left centre of 
the enemy’s line. While Coke’s Panjab Rifies, led by LientenaJit 
Linmsden, cleared the rebels out of the town, some nine hundred 
of the 1st Fusiliers, the Gist Foot, and Qrjgen’s Panjab Infantry, 
covered by the fire of fourteen light guns and fianked by a squadron 
each of Lancers and Guides, canued the sarai with a rush that 
nothing could hinder. Then changing front to its left, the ad vane* 
ing line swept down the enemy’s uncovered fiauk, took the guns 
one after another, and drove their late defenders across the bridge. 
Thirteen guns and a vast heap of ordnance stores, besides other 
plunder, rewarded the victors’ fearless onset. At the bridge itself 
a little more fighting took place before the Pandies could make up 
their minds to withdraw beyond reach of Tombs’ guns. 

Meanwhile a hitch occurred on the British right. Soon after 
the clearing of Najafgarh, Lumsden’s Sikhs had to turn aside and 
attack a village still held by a small body of insurgents. Hope- 
less of escape, these fought so desperately that the men of the 
61st were hurried off to Lums den’s aid. After a desperate fight 
in the dark, the village was taken at the price of Lumsden slain, 
of forty more killed or wounded. Nicholson’s whole loss amounted 
to twenty-five killed and seventy disabled, not a heavy reckoning 
for a victory which stayed all further movements against Wilson’s 
rear. Next evening the victors reappeared in camp tired and 
bedraggled, but conscious of great things achieved in those forty 
hours of toil and fighting, varied by a brief rest on the damp 
ground. This crushing defeat of the enemy not only clinched the 
fame of Nicholson as a bold and skilful captain, but secured to 
our troops the needful leisure for the work they had yet to 
accomplish. Among those who hastened to congratulate the 
victor was John Lawrence himself. “ I w^ish I had the power” — 
he w'rote — “of knighting you on the spot. It should be done.”* 

That same morning had witnessed a vain attack from the city 
on Wilson’s lines, weakened by the absence of Nicholson’s column. 
Thenceforth the tables were turned upon the foe. By the 6th of 
September the siege-train had come into Wilson’s camp, together 
with the last detachment of troops that even Lawrence could spare 
from the Panj^b. From that day began the real siege of Dehli ; 

* Trotter ; Norman ; Kaye ; Innes. 
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for hitherto our troops had merely held against all assailants the 
ground they took up three months before. For some time past 
great stores of fascines, gabions, sand-bags, besides plenty of 
ladders, platfoims, and magazines, had been getting ready in the 
Engineers’ park. From Peshawar to Delhi every one knew how 
momentous an issue hung on the efEorts to be made by "Wilson’s 
warriors during the next fortnight- It was, indeed, a gambler’s 
throw which Wilson’s officers urged upon their reluctant chief- 
"Wilson was a good soldier, but the blood in his veins ran cooler 
than of yore, and ill-health, a scientific training, and a natural 
sense of responsibility, all led him to magnify the special hazards 
which younger men like Chamberlain, Nicholson, and Baird Smith, 
the Chief Engineer, deemed light in comparison with the untold 
dangers of delay * 

If Delhi V ere not soon taken at any cost it might go liard, the 5 ’ 
felt, with every Englishman in Upper India In the great towns 
of the Panjab tresison was rearing its head more and more boldly, 
as the old belief in our power and good fortune ga^ e place to a 
growing desire among the people to enlist on the winning side. 
At Labor, indeed, wdiere Law'rence had taken up his jiubt since 
the middle of July, the machinery of government worked on so 
regularly under his own eyes as to convince the Sikhs that “ w’e 
could not really be in much trouble,"’ and to win from the neigh- 
bouring landowners some sbow’^ of active sympathy with our rule f 
But the general outlook from Peshawar to Delhi and .Meerut w’as. 
stormy enough Although the rising of disai*med Sepoys at 
Mianmir had been quenched in blood, the troopers of the dis- 
armed lUth Cavalry at FiriSzpur made a desperate but vam 
attempt to seize the guns of a British battery on the 19th of 
August On the 28th of the same month a furious outbreak of 
the disarmed 51&t at Peshawar provoked a terrible revenge. Out 
of the seven hundred wdio rushed at the arms of a neighbouring 
Sikh regiment, a hundred and fifty w'ere cut down in the first 
pursuit, some four hundred prisoners W’ere despatched by drum- 
bead court-martial, and many others were sold as slaves by the 
merciless mountaineers 

To the north- w’est of Delhi General Cortlandt’s levies had to- 
keep always moving after fresh bands of insurgents. From Meerut 
up to Saharanpur the country w^as still a prey to bauds of lawless 
villagers, or of armed rebels flocking round the standard of some 
ambitious chief. In Ambala itself an outbreak of disarmed Sepoys 
* Kaye ; Trotter, + Brandreth. 
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had been bloodily requited without wholly quenching the embers of 
popular disafPection. It was rumoured that the loyal Chiefs of 
Sirhind could no longer answer for the good behaviour of their 
troops. It was even whispered that our bold Sikh followers were 
tired of waiting for the plunder of a city which seemed no nearer 
taking at the end of August than in June. In the hills around 
Marri and in Lower Hazara the Mohammadans were actively 
plotting against our rule. The very dato^of a rising which was 
to involve the murder of British officers was fixed for the 10th of 
September, if by that time Delhi should not have fallen. Happily 
one of the Hazara chiefs betrayed the plot through his wife to 
Lady Lawrence, w’ho had gone up to Marri w’hen her husband 
started for Labor. The timely arrest of the chief plotters spoiled 
their murderous game * 

Some days later, on the eventful 14th of September, Lawrence 
learned that all the wild tribes in tli© Grogaira jungles between 
Labor and Multan bad risen. The insurgents numbered many 
thousand, and their country lay near the unfriendly State of 
Bhawalpur, no longer ruled by Edwardes's old ally of 1848. It 
W’as midnight when the news reached Labor But Law'rence and 
his faithful Sikh aide-de-carap, old Nihal Singh, hastened forth, 
the one to cantonments for troops, the other into the city for 
carriage. Within three hours a company of British foot, with 
two hundred Sikh horse and three guns, were marching with all 
speed to the scene of danger. Their timely arrival at Gogaira 
one hour befoio the rebels, saved that station from plunder, and 
its few English occupants from a Molent death. The first stroke 
thus promptly delivered gained time for the dealing of further 
blows at a movement which might else have spread to other 
districts t 

Meanwhile within the camp before Delhi all w’as hope, bustle, 
and eager preparation. British, Gorkhas, Sikhs, Pathdns, vied 
with each other in readiness to dare the final venture. It seemed 
as if one heart -were beating beneath all those differences of out- 
ward shape, colour, and creed. For the nonce they w^ere all 
Englishmen. Within the city, on the other hand, all was doubt, 
discouragement, despair. The old King’s last attempt to treat 
with, his opponents had been met by Wilson with the stern 
assurance that Englishmen never harmed women and children. 
Foiled at every tnm, their numbers steadily thinning, their 
discipline, courage, enthusiasm, alike wasted for want of leaders 
* Trotter ; Malleson ; Kaye. t Brandreth ; Malleaon. 
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at once able and trnstworthy, the rebels saw themselves at last 
hemmed in between the certain dangers of a prolonged defence, 
and the uncertain dangers of a flight they knew not whither. 
Their evil holiday was coming to a fit close. The bulk of their 
own countrymen in Delhi were sighing to be set free from the 
yoke of a lawless soldiery. With a kmd of dogged resignation 
the leaders of a force still numbering twenty thousand good 
troops, besides some thousands of ill-trained levies, awaited the 
last great shock of battle with the pertinacious guardians of the 
Eidge.* 

* Trotter ; Kaye. 


NOTE, 

It was only “ in the event of disaster at Delhi,” that Sir J. Lawrence would have 
handed over to Dost Mohammad the charge of Feshdwar and the adjacent frontier. 
“ I do not think,” he wrote to Edwardes on June 9, “that we can hold Peshiiwar 
and the other places also [Multtin and Lahur] in the event of disaster.” He was 
even ready, at need, to give up the Derajdt. (“Life of SirH. Edwardes.”) On 
such a proposal the wisest might reasonably differ, and the arguments urged against 
it by such men as Edwardes, Nicholson, James and Cotton, were afterwards clinched 
by Lord Canning’s message of August 7— “ Hold on to Peshiiwar to the last” As no 
disaster did happen at Delhi, the time for testing the soundness of Lawrence’s con- 
tention never came. 
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CHAPTER VIII/- 

THE FALL OF DELHI. 

On the morning of the Sfib. of September the Kashmir Contingent, 
which Guldb Singh’s successor, Rhanbir Singh, had sent down from 
Jammu, marched into Wilson’s camp. If their presence added 
little to our fighting strength, it served at any rate to attest the 
loyalty of the Jammu Prince in the hour of onr great need. By 
that time had begun the real labours of a siege planned by Baird 
Smith, and pushed on by his trusty subaltern, Alexander Taylor, in 
heroic defiance of all rule and precedent. During the past night, 
at seven hundred yards from the M6ri bastion, fronting the British 
right, a powerful battery had been traced out, built, and armed- 
on the right section with five heavy guns and a howitzer, designed 
to silence the said work ; on the left with four guns, that would 
help to batter the Kashmir bastion fronting the Biritish centre. 
While this battery, commanded by the daring Major James Blind, 
was making itself sharply felt on the night of the 8th, a second 
was being prepared in front of Ludlow Castle, within six hundred 
yards of the city, on ground which the enemy had somehow 
neglected to occupy. In vain next day was a heavy fire of bullets, 
shell, and roundshot poured into Ludlow Castle and the adjacent 
Kudsia Bagh. By the night of the 10th the new battery was 
ready to open fire from its two wings, the left armed with nine 
twenty-four pounders, the right with two eighteen- pounders and 
seven eight-inch howitzers. Kaye and Campbell co mman ded each 
a wing. On the night of the 11th w’as completed a third battery 
for six eighteen-pounders ; a true marvel of happy daring, built in 
the Custom House compound, within a hundred and eighty yards 
of the Water bastion, under a furious fire of musketry, which the 
native workmen bore with unflinching coolness, stopping for a 
moment to place the body of a fallen comrade beside the rest of 
the slain, and then working on as steadily as before. This battery 
was commanded by Major Scott. 
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A fourth battery, armed with ten heavy mortars, had meanwhile 
been planted among- the orange and lemon groves of the Kudsia 
!Bdgh, about 250 yards from the city. This was entrusted to the 
charge of Major Tombs, who had already won a name in camp for 
tried soldiership and prompt daring On the three batteries last- 
named devolved the task of battering and breaching the walls and 
bastions between the Water and the Kashmir Gates. Besides the 
ten heavy guns of the right attack, a nine-pounder battery had 
been placed yet more to the right, near an old temple better 
known as the Sammy House, in order to check any obstructive 
sallies from the Labor or the Kabul Gate. On the 11th nearly all 
these fifty guns and mortars began pounding at the doomed strong- 
hold. By tbe 12th every battery w'as in full play Night and 
day until the morning of the 14th did the ruthless iron hail keep 
crashing forth from engines 'woiked with a -will by every spare 
gunner, aided by numerous volunteers from the horse and foot, 
wuthout whose help the needful weight of fire would never have 
been so steadily maintained 

The enemy on their side were far from idle Driven from every 
gun in the bastions assailed, they kept up a galling fire from 
batteries in the open, from one of the Martello towers, from holes 
broken out for the purpose in the long curtain- wall between the 
Mori and Kashmir bastions. Our batteries on the left they 
■worried with storms of musketry from the ramparts and from 
their advanced trenches. They made more than one bold if boot- 
less sally on the ^vorks in their front, and once at least their 
cavalry tried hard to make some impression on the British rear. 
But no effort of skill or courage availed them now. In twelve 
hours Brind’s battery reduced to utter silence the fire from the 
Mori bastion. In two or three days the steady fire from Kaye’s, 
Campbell’s and Scott’s guns had knocked the Kashmir and Water 
bastions, with much of the wall between them, into heaps of 
crumbling ruin, while Tombs’s mortars, aided by Blunt’s lighter 
pieces, wrought their share of damage on the foe. 

At length, on the evening of the 13th, four Engineer officers, 
Medley, Lang, Home and Greathed, stole down to examine the two 
main breaches visible near the Kashmir and Water bastions- 
Both being reported fairly fit for storming, no time was lost in 
acting upon that knowledge. Wilson himself might still doubt 
the wisdom of staking everything on “.the hazard of a die,” but 
he had now fairly yielded his own judgement to the guidance of 
* E»je ; Norman ; Trotter. 
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Haird Smitli and John Nicholson, of men prepared, aa Nicholson 
himself told John Lawrence, to disown his leadership rather than 
tolerate any more delay in daring the final hazard. The odds 
against them were fearful enough. Some three thousand of onr 
soldiers lay side or wounded. The strongest Sritish regiment in 
camp mustered only four hundred and nine effective rank and file : 
with only six thousand foot — for the Jammii troops were of snoall 
account in Wilson’s reckoning — the British General would have at 
once to guard his own lines, and to storm a great walled city which 
some of our own Engineers had but lately been doing their best to 
arm and fortify according to modern rules. Even if the breaches 
were carried with heavy loss, a far more desperate struggle might 
await the victors inside the city itself. Nevertheless the final 
word was spoken, the risk deliberately run by men who knew that 
the hour had come for daring greatly in order to avert an immense, 
it might be an overwhelming, disaster 

In a stirring address to his soldiers, General Wilson had already 
prepared them for a speedy end to the toils and hardships they 
had borne so long and so cheerfully. To the mutineers, who had 
committed so many atrocious cruelties, he bade them give no 
quarter. But he exhorted them, as men and Englishmen, to spare 
all the women and children ; as disciplined troops, to avoid 
straggling, and to forbear from indiscriminate plunder. By the 
night of the 13th all was made ready for the coming assault. To 
each section of the attacking force had been assigned its special 
part in the great venture fixed for the morrow. The first column, 
a thousand strong, formed from the rr>th Foot, the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, and Green's Panjab Infantry, with Nicholson for its 
leader, -was to storm the main breach and scale the face of the 
Elashmir bastion, while the second column, made up to eight 
hundred and fifty men from the 8th Foot, the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers, 
and Rothney’s Sikhs, was to be led by Brigadier Jones over the 
breach in the Water bastion. In each case a small body of the 
60th Rifles wus to cover the first advance. A third column, under 
Brigadier Campbell, numbering nine linndred and fifty men of the 
52nd Foot, the Gorkhas of the Kamaon Battalion, and the 1st 
Panjdb Infantry, covered also by Rifles, was to rush in at the 
Kashmir Gate as soon as the Sappers should liave burst it open. 
These three columns w'ere to form the main attack, under the 
general direction of Nicholson himself. 

A fourth column, of eight hundred and sixty Regulars from 
* Norman ; Trotter ; Kaye. 
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iEteid’s Sarmur Battalion, the Grnide Infantry, and tlie spare 
pickets, besides several hundred of the Jammu troops, was to 
follow its g’allant leader, Major Charles Beid, through the strong 
suburb of Kishnganj, and to enter the western side of the city at 
the Labor Gate. Lastly, a reserve force of thirteen hundred men 
from the 61st Foot, the 4th Pan jab Infantry, the Biluchi Battalion, 
and the Jhind troops, which at the prayer of their faithful Bajah 
had received this honour for their past services, was to await, 
under Brigadier Longfield, the earliest moment for improving any 
success achieved by the columns in its front. This column would 
be further strengthened by the two hundred riflemen told off to 
cover the first advance. Brigadier Hope Grant, with six hundred 
sabres from the 9th Lancers and the Sikh Horse, and nine horse- 
artillery guns, was to check all efforts of the enemy to annoy our 
reserve columns by sallies from the Labor and Ajmir Gates. Dur- 
ing the assault there would thus remain on guard about the camp 
only a few hundred horse, a few score of convalescents, hardly 
fit for the lightest duty, and a battery or so of light guns.* 

After a night of mingled hope and anxiety, of busy prepara- 
tion, of brief and broken slumber, the storming columns formed 
up betimes for their long day’s work. A double dram was 
served out to the troops, who stood eagerly awaiting the signal 
to advance. A fierce preliminary fire from the siege-batteries 
swept away the new defences hastily thrown up in the night and 
cleared the parapets for a while of armed men. At length, soon 
after daylight, Nicholson gave the word. The Rifles rushed for- 
xward in skirmishing order through the brushwood in their front. 
In a few moments the heads of the first two columns, forming the 
left attack, came out together from the Kudsia Bagh and tramped 
steadily forward, each to its proper goal. Presently, as they 
neared the glacis of the moat, a furious storm of bullets burst 
upon them from every side. For a few minutes not a ladder 
could be got down into the deep ditch at the foot of the wall 
between the Kashmir and Water bastions. But British daring, 
with a Nicholson to spur it, soon forced its way through all hin- 
drances. Sliding down the steep slope under a cruel hail of 
bullets, stones, and bricks, the stormers succeeded after a few 
failures in planting their ladders at the bottom of the scarp. 
Swarming np some eighteen feet of wall with the nimbleness of 
men whose ladder-drill had been carefully practised, they soon 
bore their stem faces over the breaches or into the embrasures. 

* Norman ; Trotter ; Kaye. 
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At the head of one party clomb Nicholson himself, closely fol- 
lowed by Jacob and Greville of the 1st Fusiliers. Another, led 
by Herbert of the 75th, pushed its way with emulous daring up 
the mam breach. The grenadiers of the 8th Foot carried the 
Water bastion under a fire which struck down two men out of 
three, while the rest of Greathod’s regiment and Boyd’s Fusiliers 
■won their way up the breach in the neighbouring wall. A scat- 
tering of fear-stricken Pandies heralded a mighty cheer from 
Nicholson’s and Jones’s stormers, as once^moro the British flag 
waved victorious from the walls of the great rebel stronghold.* 
Meanwhile the little band of Sappers, the forlorn hope of Camp- 
bell’s column, went coolly for ward with the powder-bags destined 
to blow open the Kashmir Gate. In broad daylight some of them 
crossed over the gaping timbers of the half-ruined drawbridge, 
under a sbower of bullets from every loophole and from the open 
wicket in their front Sergeant Carmichael and a native corporal 
fell dead in the act of laying the powder; a stone thrown up by 
a bullet {struck, without disabling, Lieutenant Home. Corporal 
Burgess caught up the slow-matob from the hands of Lieutenant 
Salkeld, shot badly in two places as ho bent forward to fire the 
train Burgess, m his turn, was laid low with a mortal wound ; 
but a sudden flash and a loud explosion proclaimed how thoroughly 
he had done his errand- Sergeant Smith, who had started for- 
ward on seeing his comrade fall, had barely time to leap down 
into the ditch, when the gateway fell in with a mighty crash* 
CampbeU’s stormers rushed forward in answer to the call thrice 
sounded by Homo’s brave bugler. In another moment the 
Kashmir Gate 'v^'as won ; and the whole column, after forming up 
at the Main Guard, swept onward, past the Church, the Delhi 
Gazette Press, the Kashmir Bazaar, into the broad vista of the 
Chandni Chauk, or Street of Silversmiths. The Kotwali, or 
police-station, soon fell into their hands ; but tho strength of 
Delhi’s great mosque, tho Jamma Meuejid, aided by a sweeping 
musket-fire from the houses near it, compelled Campbell to fall 
leisurely back on the line of the Church and Skinner’s House. 
Here he found himself strengthened by Longfield’s reserves, 
which, entering by the Kashmir Gate, had cleared the rebels out 
of the College gardens, and gained possession of the streets and 
buildings adjoining the captured -work. Two guns, planted in 
the open space around the Chnrch, deterred the enemy from 
any further attempts at annoying Campbell’s troops.f 
* Trotter ; Kaye ; Norman* t Ibid. 
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By that time the first two columns had swept far along the 
ramparts to the right of the Kashmir Gate, driving the enemy 
before them out of every post and battery between the Kashmir 
Bastion and the Kdbul Gate. At the Mori Bastion they 
encountered a resistance which nothing but the bayonet could 
overcome. At the Kabul Gate the victors rested awhile to re-form 
their disordered ranks and to congratulate each other on being 
still alive. From this point no further advance was that day to 
prove successful. While Jones’s column stood fast on the ground 
it had so hardly won, Nicholson led his own men forward along 
the western ramparts in a vainly bold attempt to carry the defences 
of the Ijahor Gate. No amount of resolute daring on the part of 
his officers and men, not all the fiery or reproachful words of their 
impatient leader, could win possession of the narrow lane where 
bold Major Jacob and so many of his Fusilieis were swept down 
by the fire from several guns and by show'ors of bullets aimed 
from the houses on either side. Carried away by his own eager, 
haughty spirit, Nicholson disdained the slow^er but safer process 
of w’orking forward from house to house He seemed to forget 
that even British soldiers were mortal men, who know' that all 
their strength and courage could not w'ork a very miracle. As ho 
W’as once more urging his men forward by voice and gesture on a 
hopeless task, Nicholson himself, the pride and hope of the w'hole 
army, w'as struck down by a bullet from an unseen foe Wounded 
to death at the ago of thirty-four, in the full blaze of his undying 
renow'n, he lingered in camp for nine days, long enough to know 
' that he had not died in vain, that the last mutineer w'as fleeing 
on the 20th September far away from the stronghold which, but 
for his own efforts and example, might not have been taken for 
months to come.* 

It is time to follow the fortunes of the right attack as delivered 
by Reid’s column, with the Kashmir Contingent aiding on the 
extreme right. The latter force, about five hundred strong, with 
four guns of their own, was led by Captain Dwyer towards the 
Idgarh Sarai, in hopes of carrying a post so near the city walls. 
But the Jammu troops soon found themselves heavily outnum- 
bered ; the gun-horses were led away by their cowardly drivers, and 
the forward movement ended in utter defeat, with the loss of 
many men and all the guns. This failure on the furthest right 
told all the more heavily against Reid’s brave infantry, because, 
through some mischance, the three light guns which should have 
* Kaye; Trotter; Norman ; Innea. 
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aided their advance, were left behind for want of men to serve 
them. Checked at every step in their progress through Kishuganj 
by breastworks lined with marksmen, their noble leader himself 
badly wounded, their thinned and shattered ranks unable to 
re-form under a deadly fire from thousands of the foe, Reid’s 
warriors fell back at last upon their old posts in the Sabzi- 
Mandi and at Hindu Rao*s House. Europeans, Guides, and 
Gorkhas all fought well and suffered badljr^; the last-named alone 
losing forty out of two hundred men, ninety of whom had come 
out of hospital to share in that morning’s fight. But for the 
timely help of the Biluchi battalion, detached by Longfield to the 
scene of danger, one body of Guides might have been cut to pieces, 
and the Hindu Rao post itself, which Reid’s Gorkhas had held 
so stubbornly for throe mouths past, might have fallen into the 
enemy’s hands * 

Mean^^hl]e Hope Grant’s cavalry, covered by the guns of Tombs 
and Campbell, had been quietly undergoing the ordeal of a mur- 
derous fire from the Burn bastion, from a battery outside the 
walls, and from a host of marksmen in K.ishnganj Nothing in 
that da^ ’a fight could have surpassed the heroic patience witli 
which those few hundred troopers, Sikh and English, sat still 
statues or moved slowly forward under n show’^er of grajie, 
canister, and bullets, which emptied scores of saddles in tw^o hours. 
Watson’s and Probyn’s Sikhs boro that supremo test of soldiership 
as coolly as the hardiest of Drysdale’s Lancers. Our gunners also 
suffered badly in their fearless efforts to subdue the enemy’s fire, 
and to cover the retreat of Reid s infantry. In dn© time t»rant 
knew that the task allotted him had been successfully achieved. 
The flanks of the storming columns had been efi^ectully guarded, 
the rebel infantry driven back to their former shelter ; w'hile the 
bold artillerymen bad at last the pleasure of spiking three of the 
guns which had most annoyed them."! 

At length that day’s w^ork w^as virtually over, and our tired 
soldiers rested as they might upon the ground so hardly won from 
the Main Guard to the Kabul Gate. Wilson himself had already 
fixed his head- quarters at Skinner’s House, near the Kashmir Grate ; 
and several of liis field batteries, having entered the city, had 
began to shell or batter the troops and buildings within their reach. 
On that momentous 14th of September our success, if partial, had 
at least been great, although the hulk of the city with some of, its 

* Trotter ; Norman ; Kaye. 
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Birongest defences remained still in hostile hands. Thirty-seven 
g^ns had already been taken, and our troops had gained a footing 
from which no rebel force conld dislodge them. Amidst the 
general exhaustion few doubted that the end would cap the be- 
ginning. But the beginning had cost Wilson dear. Out of five 
thousand troops engaged, eleven hundred and seventy in all were 
etmck, and of that number eight officers and two hundred and 
eighty men lay dead. 

Next morning the strife was renewed, although few of our tired 
infantry wore fit for the work that lay before them. Vast stores 
of liquor had fallen into their hands, and the temptation to drink 
freely was not to bo thwarted, until an order for destroying the 
remainder of Jihe liquid poison had been rigorously carried out. 
Some work, however, was done that day by our engineers and 
gunners. Mortars were brought up to shell the city and the great 
palace. From the College gardens a battery opened on the latter 
stronghold and on the old Pathdn fortress of Salimgarh, which 
retorted fiercely all that day A breach was made in the Magazine, 
several houses were carried by storm or mining, and the line of 
attack was everywhere strengthened or pushed forward * 

Early on the 16th, when the troops had recovered from their 
fatigues and excesses. Longfield^s brigade stormed the Magazine, 
thus placing at Wilson’s disposal a hundred and seventy guns, 
mostly of great size. About the same time the Kishnganj suburb 
was found empty, saving a few guns which the enemy had left be- 
hind. During the next two days a line of advanced posts connected 
the Magazine on the left with the Kabul Gate, which still formed 
the end of the British right. Thus strengthened, the troops on the 
left pushed steadily forward from house to house towards the Palace 
and the Chandni Chauk, amidst incessant firing from batteries 
in front, from housetops and windows on either side. Meanwhile, 
on the palace and other parts of the city, a number of mortars, 
mostly from the Magazine, kept showering a hail so deadly that 
only the boldest of the rebels cared any longer to hold their ground. 
The rest were fast crowding out of the southern gates into the 
open country beyond, whither most of the peaceful citizens had 
already taken flight. Only a few ventured eastward across the 
bridge of boats, swept as it was by the fire from our guns t 

The defence indeed grew daily, hourly weaker. Under the 
skilful guidance of Taylor and his Engineers each brigade kept 
working forward from house to house, gaining one strong or usdful 
* Trotter; Keys ; Normto. t Ibid. 
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post after another with very little loss. On the evening of the 
19th the Bam or Lahdr Bastion, which had so long defied assanlt, 
was abandoned by its defenders. Early next morning the Lahor 
Gate and the Garstin Bastion fell into onr hands. Hodson's horse- 
men, riding round by the Idgarh, pounced on the plunder of a 
large empty camp outside the Delhi Gate, and, pushing into the 
city from the south, won their way into the Jamma Masjid before 
a single gun or foot-soldier had come npjbo their aid. About 
the same time another body of. troops, who had been waiting 
in the Chandni Chauk for the preluding explosion of the 
powder bags laid beside the Palace gate, found themselves easy 
masters of a stronghold tenanted only by a few fanatics and a 
number of wounded Sepoys. To such as these no quarter was given 
by men whose hearts had long been seared to any touch of pity for 
the murderers, real or fancied, of English women and children. 
Their General’s order was obeyed by his troops, here and elsewhere, 
to the last letter, with a sternness sometimes indiscriminate, yet 
tempered by compassion for the weak and helpless. Wilson’s white 
soldiers were still at least Englishmen- They were ready to bayonet 
a wounded rebel, or even to shoot down helpless natives in whose 
hands some bit of English property might bo found. But of the 
unarmed citizens who crossed their path very few, if any, were 
murdered in cold blood. Some of the natives might cut the 
throats of their wives or daughters to forestall the cruelties 
natural perhaps to Eastern conquerors ; but it is only fair to say 
that not one child or woman, even in the hottest of that week’s 
fighting, fell by the wanton hand of a British soldier. Brind: him- 
self sent out of the city “ many hundreds of women, children, and 
helpless male inhabitants — blind and decrepit.” In the houses 
carried by our men were sometimes found a crowd of women 
and children whom the captors treated as if they had been 
their sisters,” helping them carefully forward on their way 
to the nearest gate. Amidst dark scenes of carnage, drunkenness, 
and plunder, consequent on the capture of a city filled with muti- 
neers, their spoils, and the goods of wc^althy tradesmen, this gleam 
of tender light smiles out like a peaceful sunset over a storm- 
clouded sea.* 

Before the capture of the Palace Captain Aitkin and a few 
Panjdbis had forced their way into the Salimgarh, spiking the 
guns, and carrying the gate that opened into the Palace itself. 
And now at ias^ on the 20th of September, 1857, after a momen- 

* Kaye ; Tvotter. * 
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tons stmggle of six days, was the great stronghold of rebellion 
fairly won. The many-pillared Dewan-i-Khas, the marble andi- 
ence>hall where, in the prime of Delhi’s glory, had stood the 
Peacock Throne of Shah-Jahan, became the head -quarters of that 
noble little army whose toils, sufferings, and achievements throngh 
more than three months of incessant warfare, at the worst season 
of the year, form one of the most splendid passages in the history 
not of one nation only, but of the 'w hole world. Besieged at first 
instead of besieging, with traitors plotting in their very midst 
and armed rebels swarming around them, Wilson’s w’amors had 
never flinched from any duty however hard, nor shrunk from 
meeting the fiercest onset of human foes. Xnowing they had 
been set there to save India at any cost, they had toiled, fought, 
and suffered on with a cheerful trust in themselves and their 
appointed leaders, with hardly a murmur save at their w’ant of 
po-wer to achieve the impossible Victorious in thirty fights 
against numbers often ten times their own, they had crowned 
their long ordeal of work, watching, and manly endurance hy 
planting batteries within grapeshot of w^ell-manned, heavily- 
armed defences, by scaling in broad daylight walls tw’^enty-four 
feet high, and by clearing out a numerous and desperate foe in 
six days from a city w hero e\ ery street, almost every house, 
had to bo w*on by fair fighting or steady toil. To the amazement, 
glad or regretful, of all Europe they had accompIisLi‘<l a feat of 
arms unmatched in the records of any nation ; a feat wdiich even 
they who had once dreamed of making short w’ork with Delhi 
were now prompt to deck with the homage of unstinted praise. 
In proclaiming the fulness of his admiration for the victors in a 
struggle he had once too lightly rated. Lord Canning did not for- 
get to mark how crushing a defeat the rebels had undergone 
upon their own ground of vantage, at the hands of an army 
gathered from one small part of India, “ before a single sohher of 
the many thousands who are hastening from England to uphold 
the supremacy of the British pow’er, has set foot on these shores ; ” 
and even “ before the support of those battalions which have 
been collected in Bengal, from the forces of tb© Queen in China, 
and in her Majesty’s Eastern colonies, could reach Major-General 
Wilson’s army.*** 

A result so glorious could not fail to have been dearly bought. 
Besides many hundred dead or disabled through disease, a thou- 
sand and t'welve men and officers died of "wounds received between 
* Trotter ; Official Plapers. 
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the 30th. of May and the 20ih of September, 'while the return of 
-wounded and missing mounted up to two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five. Out of the whole number thus stricken in 
fight, as many as sixteen hundred and seventy-four w-ere killed or 
wounded between the 8th of September and the day of Wilson’s 
entry into the Palace. In some regiments, notably in the GOth 
!Rifies, Reid*s Sarmur Gorkhas, and Daly’s Guides, the loss from 
fighting alone -was more than half their entire strength. Of the 
engineer officers more than tw'o-thirds were killed or wounded in 
the discharge of duties not more hard than dangerous. The 
artillery also were heavy sufferers, and the tw*o Fusilier regiments 
came not far behind the Social guardians of the Kidge. Of the 
enemy’s loss in men no reckoning was over attempted ; but more 
than three hundred guns and mortars fell into the conquerors* 
hands, and dead Sepoys were lying in heaps all about the captured 
city. 

Still the cup of our vengeance wras not quite full Delhi’s aged 
king, a Virtual if passive traitor, and his sons, the leaders of the 
rebellion, had tied with a crowd of .follo'w^ers and kinsfolk to the 
great tomb of their ancestor Humayun, near the tapering tower 
of the Kutab. Foreseeing the trouble that might ensue if the 
fugitives once more fell into the hands of the rebel soldiery, 
Hodson begged hard, for some time in vain, for leave to ride after 
them and bring the old king back a prisoner to his former capital. 
Only after much pleading 'w'as he allowed by Wilson to go forth 
on his dangerous errand. Followed on the 21st by fifty of his 
own troopers, he had to -w ait for two hours near the lofty gateway 
of Humayun’s Tomb, while the king and some of bis counsellors 
were pondering on the message brought by Hodsou’s envoy. At 
last the long discussion ended. From Hodson’s own lips the 
wretched prisoner heard the renewal of the promises made him 
two hours before ; and the palanquins that bore the king, his 
queen Zinat Mahal, and her young son Jamma Bakht, set forth 
under Hodson ’s escort on their way back to the captured city. 
The march thither seemed to the daring Fuglishmau himself “ the 
longest five miles he ever rode,” going as he had to do at a foot’s 
pace ; his own handful of men surrounded and followed up to the 
Xiahdr Gate by thousands of armed and scowling natives, who 
might at any moment have attempted a rescue with eveiy chance 
of success. At the Palace Gate Hodson made his captives over 
to Charles Saunders, the Civil Commissioner, for safe lodgement 
in their former home. Pursuing his own way to Wilson’s quarters. 
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to report his success and to deliver up the royal arms, Hodson 
was greeted with the gruff remark, “ Well, I’m glad you have got 
him, but I never expected to see either him or you again.”* 

After more pressing of the General, who would not yield until 
the dying Nicholson had roused himself to urge the need for 
swift and stem action, Wilson grumbled forth his leave for 
Hodson to go in quest of “the villain princes,” who were said to 
have taken a leading part in the massacres of May. On the 
morning of the 23rd, therefore, Hodson, with his subaltern 
McDowell and a hundred horsemen, paid another visit to Huma- 
yun’s Tomb. He had been told by Wilson not to trouble him 
with any prisoners.” Three of the Shahzddas or royal princes, 
two sons and ^ grandson of the captive king, at length sur- 
rendered Unconditionally, in the hope, it may be, that their lives 
also would be spared. They were placed in a covered bullock-cart 
and borne away amidst the murmurs of a sullenly-yielding crowd. 
Inside the court of the noble building remained another crowd of 
ai'med retainers, who might have made short work of iheir bold 
visitors. But Hodson the all-danng and his brave Lieutenant 
rode in among them with a few score of their men. Cowed by 
their sudden appearance and confident bearing, some thousands 
of armed men quietly obeyed the order to give up their arms. 
Leaving a guard to follow with the arms and other booty, Hodson 
galloped off to look after his captives. Not far from the city-gate 
he saw their cart and its small escort surrounded by a sea of 
lowering faces and mischief-boding forms. To him it seemed sus 
'if that dense crowd were already turning upon the guard. 
Dashing straightway into their midst, he told the mob in a few 
words that “ these were the butchers who had murdered and 
brutally used helpless women and children, and that the Govern- 
ment had now sent their punishment.” Then, after making the 
princes strip off their outer garments, he seized a carbine from 
one of his troopers, and shot them dead one after the other, with 
the deliberate coolness of one who had a solemn duty to discharge. 
“ God is great,” was the answer that broke from a multitude of 
lips ; and slowly, but quietly, the crowd melted away.t 

The dead bodies, carried by Hodson’s order to the Kotwali, lay 
stripped of their outer garments, exposed for three days to public 
view on the very spot where the blo^ of their former victims still 
dyed the polished plaster of the floor. Hodson had intended to 
reserve the princes for the gaUows, but when it “ came te a 
* Hodsoa*! Lsilan ; Trotter ; Ksjs. t Trotter ; Hodson ; Ka^e. 
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question of them or ns,” he wrote, I had no iiine for delibera^ 
idon.” On a careful review of all the oironnuBtanoes, it is hard to 
see why this deed of summary jnstioe shonld have provoked the 
indignant censares of more than one historian. It might have 
been best, for certain reasons, had the slaughtered princes lived 
to undergo a regular trial. But Hodson had gleaned from fairiy 
tr ust worthy sources evidence which convinced him of their aotual 
guilt. He had been virtually told to deal with them as he thonn^t 
fit. A man so brave and cool in any crisis was little likely to 
overrate the danger which threatened his small party, from a 
crowd of angry natives, many of whom bore arms which they 
had even begun to use. *To shoot the princes with his own hand 
seemed only the natural act of one who saw the danger of a 
moment*8 delay, and scorned to shift upon other shoulders the 
risk or the burden of a deed best done at such a moment by 
himself.* 

With the fall of Delhi and the capture of its puppet king our 
countrymen in Upper India began once more to breathe freely, 
after sitting as it were for months over a loaded mine which any 
mischance might have fired to their destruction. Ko wonder that, 
on looking back over the events of a time so critical, Sir John 
Liawrence owned to a feeling of sheer amazement at finding him- 
self still alive. And while his own heart went up to Heaven in 
thanksgiving for his country’s deliverance from deadly peril, 
the hearts of his countrymen swelled with gratitude to the man 
who at such a time had shown himself a very 

** tower of etrength 

Which stood fonraqaere to ell the winds tbet blew ; ” 

to the statesman whose forecast, coolness, and strong will had 
enabled our TnHim Empire to ride out the worst storm it has 
ever yet encountered. All honour to those who worked with him 
or under him, from Edwardes at Pesh&war and Montgomery at 
Iiah6r, down to the humblest private in the camp before Delhi. 
Bnt without John Lawrence to guide, to inspire, to control their 
efforts for the common weal, to dare wisely for great ends, to 
make his voice heard on military as well as civil questions, to 
spend himself and the resources of his province on the task of 
crushing rebellion in its centra seat, it is almost certain that the 
eruds would have lasted longer and have ended far less happily 

* OMaCHodm’sBMBbadhuiMrluaf eatoC TIm Prinoa's gMMOte wars Isft^ 
SB tbs spot. — (HodsoB*s life and Lsttere.) 
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than it did But for Lawrence, in short, Delhi would not have 
been taken in September, and what would have happened then ? 
To him at any rate, by the concurrent verdict of Wilson’s officers, 
of Wilson himself, of Lord Canning*, of the Court of Directors, of 
every unbiassed Englishman m the North-West, was accorded the 
place of honour as “ saviour of India,” as the prime author of 
Wilson’s triumph, as the man to whom, in the words of Boss 
Mangles, then Chairman of the India House Board, ” more than 
to any other, more than to thousands of others, was owing the 
conquest of Delhi and the safety of the whole North-West.”* 

For services so invaluable a Grand Cross of the Bath seemed but 
a nominal reward ; nor did the baronetcy afterwards bestow’ed 
upon him come much nearer the mark of a nation’s just tribute to 
his pre-eminent w’orth To a man, however, of Sir John’s moderate 
desires and simple tastes the pension granted by the India House 
might seem a fair provision for the needs of a growing family and 
of hiB now titular rank. The leader of the force that conquered 
Delhi received his due share of public honour for services 'which 
compelled him to recruit his broken health in the Himalayas. A 
grateful Government regarded the Lieutenant- Colonel of Bengal 
Artillery with a baronetcy and a knighthood, while his official 
masters at the India House voted him a pension of a thousand a 
year. A handsome pension was also granted to the widowed 
mother of John Nicholson, and the empty honour of a knighthood 
-was paid to the memory of her dead hero. To other officers 
rewards w’ere distributed befitting their rank and special services ; 
but neither Home nor Salkeld lived to wear the Victoria Cross 
which no one had over more richly earned Every soldier of wdiat- 
ever rank in Wilson’s army was allow^ed to reckon a year’s service 
towards pension on account of his share in the memorable siege. 
Twelve months’ batta paid dowm reconciled the ti*oops to the need 
of 'W’aiting for so much of the Dehli prize as might remain for 
distribution after Sikhs, Pathans, camp-followers, and other 
experts in the art of plundering had carried off their preliminary 
shares. No small part of the Dehli booty found its way to the 
homes of those dark-skinned warriors 'v^'ithout whose help the 
Imperial City could not have been taken, nor the Panjab itself 
preserved from revolt. 

Before Wilson set his face towards the Simla Hills, measures 
had been taken not only to place the city under strict military 

* Hr. Maoglea’s Speech at Hailejbory ; Sir A. 'WiUon’a l>eqpat<!h ; Lord 
CMwinf *s Geaeral Order ; Normaa. 
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rule, but to establish order in the surrounding country. Colonel 
Pelham Hum, who had joined ]^ficholson*s storming column as a 
volunteer and done other soldierly service in the field, was ap- 
pointed Military Governor of Delhi. On the 24th of September 
Colonel Edward Greathed, of the 8th Foot, led out a flying column, 
nearly three thousand strong, to hunt down the armed bands that 
roamed the country between Delhi and Aligarh. Another column 
under Brigadier Showers went out to chastiso the rebels in the 
adjacent district of Gurgaon. In twelve days Greathed’s column 
had beaten the rebels w'herever they made a stand, taking many 
guns and much plunder, burning unfriendly villages, and shatter- 
ing at Malagarh the short-lived royalty of the insurgent Walidid 
Khan. The 6fch of October saw fresh slaughter of hostile troops 
at Akrahad. Nor was Showers less successful on his side. 
Darting to and fro in chase of the flying enemy, his column in 
the course of a month got through a good deal of useful if not 
very glorious vork. Four or live forts, those of Kanaud and 
Jhajar e.^^pecially strong and well supplied, about sixty guns, 
seven or eight lakhs of rupees, and plenty of other prize fell into 
the active Brigadier’s hands, llodson and Ins liold troopers gave 
no rest to the disaffected. The lords of Jhajar, Gurgaon, and 
Balabgarh, were sent off prisoners to Delhi, there to be tried by 
court-martial for acts of undoabted, if not always deliberate, 
treason. Some weeks later, a smaller force under Colonel Gerrard 
beat up fresh bodies of rebels in the Jhajar district Behind the 
man of war camo up everywhere the civil officer, to plead the 
interests of peace and order, to rescue villages from untimely 
burning, to save many a life from indiscriminate slaughter*, to count 
up the crops that still in most places promised the revenue a 
goodly yield, and to piece together out of the wrecks of past ex- 
plosions something like a fair show of roascendent law.* 

* Trotter ; Kaye. 
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